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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS 
AND PRESENT STATE OF SCOT- 
LAND, ITS HABITS, AND IM= 
PROVEMENTS. 


Wuen the 20th of Geo. II., cap. 
43, for abolishing the heritable juris- 
dictions in Scotland was moved in 
Parliament in the year 1747, (owing 
to the wisdom and patriotism of the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke,) it was 
supported, among other reasons, be- 
cause “ the way would be opened to 
the introduction of arts, of manufac- 
tures, of industry, of all the virtues 
and sweets of civil life, in the wildest 
parts of that country.” Prior to that 
period, the attention of the people of 
Scotland had been occupied with ob- 
Jects inconsistent with the more peace- 

pursuits of agriculture and com- 
merce. Literature and science were 
little, if at all, regarded. The oppres- 
sion of the nobles, and the occasional 
persecution of the Crown, deprived 
the body of the people of that security 
which is derived from a faithful exe- 
cution of the law, and had, with the 
prevalence of a gloomy fanaticism, 
gone far to corrupt some of the best 
principles on which the moral charac- 
ter and the natural virtue of a people 
must always depend. From this pe- 
riod, accordingly, the real prosperity 
of Scotland has been always dated ; 
and the strides which this country 
as made in every respect since that 
time, may well be said to be immense. 
For, whether we contemplate the pro- 
which she has made in civil 


Dodge of and in morals,—in the know- 


feeling for many of those elegancies 
of life, the acquisition of the means 
of supplying which constitute so large 
a portion of the happiness and com- 
fort of man,—in ks establishment 
and extension of her manufacturin 
industry,—in the enlargement 
beautifying of her towns,—in the ad- 
vancement of her agricultural skill in 
several of the more important branch- 
es of that art,—in the inclosure and 
decoration of her fields,—in the rapid 
and general improvement of the means 
of communication between all 

of this country and with England,— 
and in the increased facilities con- 
nected with, and dependent thereon, 
—it will be found, we firmly believe, 
to exceed greatly what has occurred 
in any other country during the same, 


or a similar space of time. Such a. 


career of improvement makes us feel 
proud of our country, while we are 
grateful to those men who, in spite of 
all the prejudices of the times, gave 
us the opportunity of becoming what 
we now are. 

As might naturally be expected, 
these improvements have adv 
more rapidly during the latter por- 
tion of the above-mentioned period. 
Indeed, we shall not be far wrong if 
we date the greater fae of them from 
the year 1770, or thereabout. Even 
the lust twenty years have added con- 
siderably tothe c ter of the changes 
which have been operating upon our 
national taste and manners. So im- 

t a subject has not escaped at- 
tention. It been frequently no- 
ticed, both by those whom curiosity, 


of many of those wants, and a or other motiyes, have, at various 
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times, induced to visit this part of the 
island, or to inquire into its history, 
as well as by those among ourselves 
who have been led to investigate the 
causes, and record the progress of im- 
provements so important to us as indi- 
viduals, and so creditable to us as a 
nation. The subject has been as va- 
riously considered as the objects and 
habits of those by whom it has been 
treated have differed from each other ; 
one class giving more weight to the 
influence of our connection with Eng- 
land and her colonies, while others 
ascribe a greater part of our improve- 
ments to the natural progress of so- 
cicty, aided by the genius, and active, 
and acute disposition of the people. 

We are inclined ourselves to coin- 
cide in opinion with those who con- 
sider that the progress of our improve- 
ment has not only been hastened, but 
that it has received its present direc- 
tion from our connection and depend- 
ence on our southern neighbours, mo- 
ditied by the peculiar character of our 
countrymen: And that it not only 
never would have made the same pro- 
gress, but that it never would, as it 
now exists, have taken place at all, if 
the country had been left to its own 
unaided efforts. 

‘The very nature of the progress 
which has been made, the order in 
which it has proceeded, all strongly 
tend to prove that much of what now 
exists in this country has been adopted 
on the principles of imitation alone, 
and not in the regular and natural 
course of things, and evidently with- 
out the necessity or propriety of much 
of that which has been acquired hav- 
ing been either felt or called for. 

This branch of the subject is one 
of considerable interest and curiosity, 
both as it more particularly relates to 
ourselves, and also as a question of 
more general inquiry, when consider- 
ed in relation to the history of the 
progress of society in Ireland and the 
United States of North America. 

In these latter instances, and par- 
ticularly in that of Ireland, the in- 
fluence of the metropolitan country 
over the provincial one is much more 
evident. And one is forcibly struck 
with the incongruity of a style of life, 
deriving its origin from one of the 
oldest civilized states of Europe, tack- 
ed to customs and habits belonging to 
& Stage of society far removed from, 
and incompatible with, their natural 


[March 
existence. The same has happened 
in regard to this country. But ou; 
having previously existed as a distinct 
nation, has not only made us more 
careful in our selection of the customs 
and improvements of England, but 
has considerably modified them, so as 
to make them suit, with less apparent 
unfitness, our former habits and our 
present condition. 

The errors, however, which we seem 
to have committed, are evidently of 
the same class, and have arisen from 
a hastiness in following, or rather from 
a desire to adopt the manners, the 
customs, the style, and mode of liy- 
ing existing in England, and among 
English society, without considering 
how far they were suited to our cir- 
cumstances, and without endeavour- 
ing to preserve the entire resemblance 
of that which we admired, by trans- 
ferring what belonged to the same class 
inEngland to the same class in Scotland. 
It will be found, indeed, that, by not 
attending to this, we have committed 
some injudicious mistakes ; and that 
we have often, in consequence, been 
contented with the shadow, while we 
abandoned the substance ; or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, that, 
in our desire to acquire what was, in 
fact, beyond our reach, and unfitted 
for our condition, we have done no 
more than make a vain display, with- 
out its being in our power to obtain 
the actual enjoyment of what we were 
inconsiderate enough to covet. 

This circumstance has accordingly 
affected our domestic arrangements, 
our style of living, our occasional en- 
tertainments, and our comparative ge- 
neral want of comfort. 

It is to be observed in the size of 
our houses, and their want of furni- 
ture and of paint,—in our display of 
water-closets, and the total neglect 
of their cleanliness,—in the mode of 
laying out our places, and carrying on 
our improvements. In short, it will 
be found, upon examination, that we 
have, in general, rather preferred an 
attempt to ape our betters, than copy 
from our equals, and, in naturally 
ev. to reach the former, we have. 
lost the comforts which are enjoyed by 
the latter. wii 

These observations oly more 
particularly to the of 
ciety in Scotland, and though i 
may be rejected as. paradoxical 
some, yet we state our opinion Wilt 
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some degree of confidence as to its 
being correct, when we assert, that 
this class of society have in some par- 
ticulars made less p in the im- 
provement peculiarly adapted to their 
fortunes and circumstances in life, 
than the class immediately below 
them. Not only so, but owing to the 
mistake which has thus been commit- 
ted in selecting the model which we 
have followed, we have done much to 
xpetuate some of the worst customs 
eculiar to this class in Scotland, and 
1ave at the same time stood in the 
way of the general angerennes of 
the whole country in the articles of 
tidyness, neatness, fitness, cleanliness, 
and comfort; in matters which have 
relation to the daily, nay, hourly 
transactions and convenience of man. 

It is no difficult matter to point out 
the manner in which this has happened, 
and it is not perhaps astonishing, that 
it should have taken the course it has 
done. ‘The Union with England, fol- 
lowed by the more frequent and in- 
timate intercourse which took place 
between the two countries, soon melt- 
ed into the mass of the upper class of 
English society, those few Scotch 
noblemen, and still fewer commoners, 
whose fortunes enabled them to mix 
without impropriety with the more 
splendid of the English nobility, and 
her wealthy commoners. 

‘The growing prosperity of the coun- 
try, by increasing the value of Scotch 
property, fortunate connections with 
English heiresses, and a more inti- 
mate union generally, has, by degrees, 
drawn the bulk of the Scottish aristo- 
cracy into the same class. The thea- 
tre of their display has been transfer- 
red from their own country to the 
metropolis of the British empire. 
What was before in Scotland, and is 
still in England, the second class, has, 
in the former country, become the 
first: That class, in short, which is 
in both countries composed of the 
country gentlemen of moderate pro- 
perty ; of all the well-informed of the 
inercantile class; of all professional 
men ; of men of science and of litera- 
ture: That class, which, in its inter- 
course with the other, lends it a large 
‘hare of that independence of conduct, 
of that vigour of intellect, and of those 
elegant and noble aequinements which 
adorn the best society of the capital, 
«nd distinguish our own.» ‘Che con 
~squence of this. state of ghings haw: 
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been, that there has taken place a sort 
of jumble in regard to the habits and 
feelings of this class, now the first in 
Scotland, far from advantageous to 
the country, and still less conducive 
to the enjoyment of those comforts 
and conveniences which should be- 
long peculiarly to those who compose 
it, and which so remarkably distin- 
guish and form the characteristic ex- 
cellence of the same class in England. 
In place of attempting that good sound 
sterling common sense and every-day 
comfort, which is in that country dis- 
played and enjoyed by this class, in a- 
dapting the size of their houses to the 
extent of their fortunes, and the esta- 
blishment they keep, to both, there 
has untortunately been preferred a de- 
sire to imitate the style of living which 
prevails among the highest and richest 
class of England ; erroneously con- 
ceiving that they would accomplish 
this by procuring with difficulty a 
certain portion of silver plate, or some 
such other mark of wealth, with a 
display of wines as rare as they are 
various ;* forgetting that the reality 
is still wanting, in the absence of that 
fitness and propriety in all its parts, 
of that sumptuousness of the man- 
sion and its furniture, of the numbers 
and splendour of the retinue, of the 
rank and wealth of the possessor,—of 
that, in short, which constitutes the 
one entire whole, and which gives to 
the style of living among the aristo- 
cracy of the country, that tone of ele- 

ance and magnificence, accompanied 

y real enjoyment, which so particu- 
larly distinguishes their society, and 
the want of any part of which renders 
that which is obtained only more un- 
fit and less proper. 

In place of adopting this vain dis- 
play, the reality of which we never 
can hope to possess, had we not better 
endeavour tosecure that which is with- 


* There has been as yet no accumulation 
of capital in Scotland. If a man in trade, 
or belonging to a profession, should happen 
to live within his income, and thereby rea- 
lise a small property, he speedily quits his 
employment, and lives st the interest of 
what he has accumula From this cir- 
cumstance we have none of those giants 

such 


charities or subscriptions, which 
honour to the people of E There 
is hardly a provincial town in England of 


any extent, that does not for this reason 
far exceed in liberality the utmost stretch 
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in our reach? There is no error more 
common amongst us, than to set out 
with a house beyond our means, and 
too large for our fortune ; what is the 
consequence ? Either that we run into 
difficulties in furnishing it, from 
which we do not soon extricate our- 
selves, or, what is more common, we 
spend many years of our life in a house 
without being painted, incompletely 
furnished, and never cleaned. Ex- 
hausted by the purchase of the house, 
we are unable to keep servants to 
clean it. Should we not, for exam- 
le, improve most materially our in- 
ividual and domestic comforts, and 
also our social intercourse, if—instead 
of retaining a person, by way of a 
servant out of livery, habited in a coat 
of dirty blue or faded brown, of a 
fashion not the most recent, nor in 
int of cleanliness the most agreea- 
le—we should dress our servants 
with that attention to their livery, to 
the neatness of their linen, an 
cleanliness of their person, which we 
owe as much in true politeness to our 
neighbours, as in point of comfort to 
ourselves. In the same way, are we 
not bound in common decency, and 
for the sake of our daughters, to in- 
sist upon our female servants dressing 
in shoes and stockings, in place of dis- 
playing their naked limbs, and on 
their putting on some additional dress 
besides that scanty jacket called “a 
short gown,” and the indelicacy of a 
single petticoat? If we, in the upper 
ranks, daily, and without observ:tion, 
submit to such things in our own 
houses, how can we complain if the 
lower orders continue in the practice 
of habits which reflect more disgrace 
on us than on them? They have uni- 
formly shewn a ready inclination 
to adopt every improvement which 
they were enabled to do, and from 
which they were not prevented by 
obstacles expressly retained, or creat- 
ed, or indirectly raised, by the apathy 
or example of their betters. ” 
Considering the matter in this view, 

it has always appeared to us that the 


the 


those who are to provide it be expect- 
ed todo so? If, for example, we in 
the south of Scotland find no fait 
with the bread we live upon, (and 
which no stranger can eat,) while the 
rest of Scotland enjoy it of an excel. 
lent quality, why should the bakers 
who supply us endeavour to make it 
better? If, in the same way, we are 
contented that our fish should be soft, 
ill washed, and bruised, our butter jl! 
tasted, full of hairs, and, as if it were, 
made of skimmed milk, why should 
those who these several arti. 
cles exert themselves for the mere love 
of cleanliness, which those who enjoy 
them seem neither to wish for nor un- 
derstand? Surely if these virtues are 
to be cultivated for themselves alonc, 
it is natural to expect their existence 
in the highest and best educated class 
of the community, and not among the 
labouring and least cultivated. But 
0 little does this feeling appear to 
form part of our character, that they 
do not seem to exist even where they 
are required, to secure what must in- 
terest each of us most intimately 
and continually. How much more 
consistent would it be for us to 
turn our attention to the removal of 
these evils, than to a vain display of 
mere outward shew?—the more vain 
as the incongruity is, the more strik- 
ing. 

We should have abstained from 
discussing what relates to our per- 
sonal habits, as the subject is one 
which cannot be easily treated, either 
with a due regard to our own feelings, 
or the delicacy of our readers: but it 
in its nature is so essential both to our 
own comforts and those who visit us, 
end is one which at the same time af- 
fects our character so deeply, as a ci- 
vilized people, that we cannot help 
conquering the disgust we have even 
in alluding to it, in the hope, that, 
sooner or later, our attention may be 
thoroughly roused, that the odium at- 
tached to it may be removed. We 
«re induced to notice it besides, as it 
aftords an excellent illustration of the 


well intentioned novel of the Cottagers 
of Glenburnie entirely failed in its 
praiseworthy object, by mistaking the 
origin and source of the evils which 


truth of the principles which we have 

endeavoured to inculcate in the fore- 

going remarks. 
What can concern more 


it meant to attack, and hoped to re- 
move. Until those who lead, shew 
the example, how can the herd learn 


ly the lasting comforts of mankind, oF 
what so materially affect our health 
and all our other habits, as 


to follow ? Until those who create the 


demand ask for the supply, how can (meters, Gu 


those calls of nature, which are as 16> 
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ecssary to our existence as the con- 
sumption of food? * Can we say to 
ourselves, that, in this material ob- 


ject, we have made any real improve- 


ent whatever? Of late years, to be 
sure, we have got water-closets, fitted 
up with all the nicety of modern con- 
trivance. This, however, must al- 
ways be the luxury of a few ; and, in 
their extension, whether in private 
houses or hotels, let us be permitted 
to ask, whether they have not, from 
want of attention and carelessness, 
become greater nuisances than what 
they have succeeded? It is not to 
these more select conveniences, but to 
those of a much more extended use, 
that we think our attention should be 
peculiarly directed. In order that we 
may remove one of the deepest re- 
proaches our —a is subject to, it 
is not merely that the construction of 
these latter must be improved, by 
making a pit to each, and without 
which nothing effectual can be done, 
but soap and water must be frequent- 
ly applied, to secure a requisite clean- 
liness. As Scotchmen, proud of that 
name, and tremblingly alive to the 
reputation and character of our coun- 
try, we never cease to be shocked when 
we reflect how every inn exhibits to 
every stranger the dirty habits and, 
as yet, the incurable apathy of this 
country, casting the deepest stain on 
the better classes of society ; for, if 
the existence of such a nuisance was 
abhorrent to our feelings, or averse to 
our habits, the natural disgust it 
would excite would soon remove it. 
In place of this, the whole occurs as a 
matter of course, and, as naturall 

night be expected, the same indif- 
ference which prevents all observa- 
tion, and secures acquiescence on the 
part of the gentleman, will not fail to 
check all exertion or wish to do better 
in the innkeeper. We cannot, there- 
fore, too often beseech the gentlemen 
of Scotland to recollect, that it is only 


“ Weare called upon, in fairness to 
ourseives, to mention, that in no respect 
’s the worst custom of Scotland behind 
those of Cornwall and Devon in this parti- 
cular. including Exeter, the provincial ea. 
pital of the west of England ; and be it re- 
membered, too, that. these counties have 
the benefit of a biennial visit from the gen- 

van arising 
of the rest of England 
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by their example and exertions that 
this’ disgrace to our country can be re- 
moved. This they would soot ac- 
complish, if proper praise and encou- 
ragement were held out to the deserv- 
ing, and the contrary to those who 

rsevered in their ancient habits. 

fe finish by asking one question :— 
Is there a country gentleman, from 
one end of Scotland to the other, who 
thinks such a convenience a necessar 
appendage to any new cottage which 
he has built? Or, is there an archi- 
tect who, in any of the larger towns, 
prevides one for each house he con- 
structs on speculation, except those of 
the first class? In the same spirit, 
how many a worthy laird sets about 
constructing a grape-house, before he 
thinks it necessary to bestow any at- 
tention to such matters,—matters 
much more important to his daily and 
hourly comforts, the acquisition of 
which would stamp a much higher 
character upon his gentility than the 
display of a bad dessert. 

Indeed, nothing can be more whimsi- 
cal than this rage for hot-houses and 
garden-walls, which is diffused all over 
Scotland, the offspring of the same prin- 
ciple which has been before explained. 
The manner which this operating 
principle has affected the style of dis- 
tribution and of decoration adopted in 
laying out our country seats, both as 
it regards the comfort and beauty of 
the place, has led us still further astray 
than in any other circumstance con- 
nected with our present a of in- 

uiry. It has not only made us, as in 
the instances formerly mentioned, sa- 
crifice comfort to a display of what we 
have failed to acquire, but it has, at 
the same time, led us, in our rage 
for imitation, to overlook entirely the 
peculiar distinctive characters of the 
two countries of England and Scot- 
land. By attending to this, as far as 
their own country is concerned, the 
ple of England have at once ac- 
complished that which has conduced 
most to their comfort, and produced 
that which is, in point of taste, most 
correct. England, generally speak- 
ing, is a flat, uniform country, with- 
out much variety of surface. | With 
no striking outline, or the grander fea~ 
tures of nature, it, moreover, exhibits — 
one uniform scene of cultivation and 
inclosure, decorated with the most 
magnificent timber in the -rows, 
interspersed with forests of the most 
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luxuriant growth. The hand of man 
has stamped the land with the proud- 
est monuments of his industry, from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Insensible, indeed, must that man be, 
whose good fortune may have carried 
him much over England, if he has 
not been struck with admiration and 
inward satisfaction at the display of 
such a scene of comfort, happiness, 
and the general diffusion of wealth, 
as have been created by the industry of 
the people, and preserved by the bles- 
sings of the constitution of England. 
At the same time, we are ready to ad- 
mit, that, in all this, there is none of 
those picturesque beauties, from the 
contemplation of which all cultivated 
minds derive so much pleasure and 
enjoyment; none of that variety 
which is necessary to produce gaiety, 
or of that intricacy which is required 
to create surprise. ‘lo produce these 
effects, as far as the means would per- 
mit, was a natural and desirable ob- 
ject. It was to be effected by con- 
verting several inclosures into one, to 
poemaee the appearance of extent ; by 

ringing some of the finer hedge-row 
trees into a more prominent situation, 
and throwing others more into the 
back ground, to produce variety ; by 
disposing the front in the most appro- 
priate position, and throwing the 
whole together, so as to produce one 
unitourm and consistent effect. The 
extent of these arrangements differed 
according to the cireumstances of the 
individuals who made them. With 
the wealthier proprietor, the chase and 
the pursuits of the field converted the 
lawn into a park. Still, however, the 
comfort of the residence remained un- 
disturbed. The extent of land not 
bounded by a hedge was enlarged, 
but the gencral features of the coun- 
try remained the same. The charac- 
ter was not altered, for the lawn or 

irk was the exception ; the extent of 
inclosure the general rule. More- 
over, the garden and well-kept plea- 
sure ground still formed the natural 
accompaniments of the house, and 
kept at a due distance the tread, and 
still less agreeable consequences of 
permitting cattle to graze up to the 
door. 

Forgetting, or not feeling, these 
things, we have followed the same 
style of laying out our places and dis- 
posing our grounds, totally discarding 
the wisdom of our ancestors, who 
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shewed us the road we ought to have 


pursued. 
The character of Scotland is in all 
respects the reverse of that of Eng. 
land, consisting of plains of inconsi. 
derable extent, bounded on one side 
by mountains, on the other by the 
sea; or of narrow valleys, surround. 
ed on all sides by hills. The plains, 
though they are, in general, culti- 
vated, are only partly inclosed, and 
that generally with stone walls, 
The mountains and elevated districts 
are open; and though numerous and 
extensive plantations are everywhere 
rising, yet the general character of the 
country is still and must continue to 
be bare and bleak ; destitute of hedges 
and hedge-row trees, the few old trees 
which are, or, perhaps, we ought to 
say were, to be seen, were planted 
round and close to the seats of the 
richer proprietors ; calculated to shel- 
ter the house from the fury of the 
storm and the inclemency of the cli- 
mate ; while long narrow stripes of 
planting were drawn round those in- 
closures in the immediate vicinity of 
the mansion. In many instances, no 
doubt, these trees were planted so close 
to the house as materially to interfere 
with the comfort and health of those 
who resided in it ; in place, however, 
of cutting down those only which so 
offended, or waiting until an outer 
plantation should arise, to afford the 
necessary shelter, without obstructing 
the comfort of the residence, a fatal 
desire to possess the semblance of a 
wry seized every proprietor in Scot- 
and. In order to carry this desire 
into effect, they employed some pro- 
fessional artist to give them a plan re- 
gularly laid down, according to rule 
and compass, without any regard to 
the character of the place, or of the 
country. Because a lawn was a good 
thing in England, it was conceived 
that it must be the same in Scotland ; 
forgetting that the one was a level 
and completely inclosed country, the 
other a hilly and a bare one; that 
the climate of the former also excelled 
that of the latter in mildness and 
steadiness. In the same way, because 
single trees looked well in England, 
it was conceived that they must do 
the same here, forgetting the glorious 
timber the former country can 
of in every hedge ; and that the latter, 
except in a few spots, has no trees 
deserving the name. 
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To work, however, we set, and 
down caine the old trees we had, 
leaving only a few in the hope of giv- 
ing the ground the appearance of a 
lawn. ‘Lhese trees, however, produ- 
ced but little of the desired character 
to the place ; they had stood too long 
together to gain any lateral boughs to 
give them grace or beauty. It was 
well with them if they did not perish 
from their sudden exposure to the 
cold. Even our ancieut and hand- 
some gardens were removed, in deti- 
ance of every kind of good taste and 
real comfort. * The good sense of 
our fathers had placed them in the 
vicinity of the house, as its characte- 
ristic companion ; appropriate in all 
countries, but especially so in one 
where the uncertainty of the climate 
renders it desirable to take every op- 
portunity of obtaining air and exercise, 
especially for the female part of the 
fumily, who are more dependent in 
this respect than the other scx. We 
cannot, however, but flatter ourselves 
that this bad taste, which has for some 
years prevailed amongst us, is on the 
decline ; and though it has exercised 
its baneful effects on almost every 
place of consideration in Scotland, 
yet we think we can perceive a new 
light dawning, and that we begin at 
list to consider that nothing can be 
more wretched in appearance, or 
more uncomfortable in reality, than a 
square white house, having a Steep 
sloping blue slate roof, ar custellated 
battlements, with small windows, fixed 
in the iniddle of a bare’ field covered 
with brown benty grass,—surrounded 
with a few ashes near the house, 
perishing from their being unmer- 
cifully exposed to the fury of the 
blast, accompanied by a few clumps, 
Which, though appearing to be fen- 
ced, are in fact exposed to the depre- 
cation of every animal which chuses 
to amuse itself with destroying the 
young trees, rather then in dirtying 


* In the same way, and for the same 
reason, have the gentlemen of Scotland 
most injudiciously moved their stables to a 
distance from their mansion, when every 
reason arising from our own comfort, 
& proper control over our servants, and a 
right notion of architectural effect, should 
attach them to the immediate vicinity of 
the Louse. There theysform part of the 
gencral mass. At a distance they stand 
in the Way of every improvement and pic- 
turesque effect, 

VOL. 
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the steps before the door,—flanked by 
a square garden-wall at some distance 
on one side, and by the stables ata 
greater distance on theother,—exposed 
to the blast of every wind, which is apt 
to tear the door off its hinges every 
time it is opened, and carrying every 
thing in the house before it. How 
true the general features of this por- 
trait are, we leave every one who has 
travelled twenty miles in Scotland to 
judge. How unlike the rich and deep- 
co.oured grass, and the magnificent 
trees of the English lawn, with the 
neat pleasure grounds which keep 
the doors tidy, and the steps clean. 
Yet we have deceived ourselves in the 
idea that we have been lucky in our 
attempts in imitating and adopting 
these characteristic features of an 
English plan; and that we had actual- 
ly arrived at the enjoyment of all the 
comfort which so remarkably distin- 
guishes the seat of an English squire ; 
when in fact we must admit that every 
attempt at an approximation towards 
it, has only led us the farther from 
it, the distinct character of the two 
ends of the island demanding so dif 
ferent a mode of accomplishing the 
same end. True comfort and true 
taste, both point out the propriety of 
surrounding the mansion house in 
Scotland with large masses of wood, to 
give it the necessary shelter and beau- 
ty; and it is in masses alone we can 
expect trees to flourish in our climate. 

Connected with the future execution 
of such works, we have to remark, 
that there is no one circumstance 
which strikes a stranger more upon 
his arrival in Scotland, than the ex- 
cellent and sufficient manner in which 
all new works are commenced by us ; 
some of these, it is true, we tire of 
before they are completed ; and, in 
general, we fiuish them ina way most 
creditable to ourselves. Having done 
thus much, however, we are too apt 
to think no more of them. How 
many magnificent plantations, there- 
fore, are ruined because the fences are 
neglected, and because the cattle are 
permitted to pasture amongst the 

oung trees? How much money has 
van expended upon the construction 
of the finest hedges and inclosures, 
which are allowed to perish or decay 
from the day they are finished, owing 
to the neglect of cleaning them, and 
the want of. necessary protection ? 
How many drainages de- 
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stroyed from the want of scouring? Let 
every country gentleman in Scotland 
butsay tohinnself, how much have I lost 
in this way? and he will be astonish- 
ed at the result ; besides what a cha- 
racter of carelessness and discomfort it 
wives to the whole country. The fact 
is, we generally exhaust all our means 
in execution, and leave none for pre- 
servation and neatness ; not but that 
we must confess that this is much 
aided by our neglect of tidy habits, 
and our want of attention to the truest 
of all proverbs, That a stitch in time 
saves nine.” The consequence is, 
that neglected and ruinous appear- 
ance, Which so large a portion of our 
fields, plantations, fences, ditches, 
turns, offices, cottages, and mansion 
houses, exhibit, to the detriment of 
our comfort and character, and our 
serious and material loss. In the 
yame way, though we pride ourselves 
on the superiority of our agriculture, 
how are our corn fields disgraced with 
the luxuriance of docks and wild 
mustard; our grass lands with that 
of ragweed ? But in no particular are 
these habits so strongly marked, or 
so much to be regretted, 2s in the con- 
struction of our roads, and their sub- 
sequent management. 

In what country does the science of 
road-inaking exist to such perfection ? 
Or where have there been erected so 
many magnificent and useful bridges? 
In fact, we have rather become too 
nice and finical on the subject. Where, 
on the other hand, is there less at- 
tention en to their proper preserva- 
tion and repair? From the confines 
of England to the farthest boundaries 
of Caithness, Scotland is now inter- 
sected by roads conducted on the 
most perfect principles of the art.* 
But, in place of a continued and steady 
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* There does not now exist any impe- 
diment to travelling from the Land’s End 
to John-o-Groat’s. We speak literally. 
No ferry intervenes. There is no river to 
be forded. Some of these impediments 
have been removed by constructions of the 
mest magnificent sort. Yet how lament- 
able is it to witness the daily and hourly 
demolition of these useful and magnificent 
structures occasioned by the wanton and 


_ mischievous disposition of the lower orders ; 


and the tame acquiescence and s/wrt-sighted 
end blameable apathy of the higher. Every 
act of Parliament, as well as the com- 
mon law, affords ample means of checking 


thas wost serious and disgraceful custom, 
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attention being applied, 1st, To keep- 
ing clear the side ditches ; 2d, To fillin 
up every hole and rut with very anal 
broken stones the moment they a 
pear, covering all with some blind- 
ing; 3d, To keeping the surface 
smooth ; 4th, To letting off the stag. 
nant and keeping off running water ; 
5th, To keeping the summer road 
close up to the metal, where so bad a 
system of road-making is continued ; 
the road is allowed to shift for itself 
until it gets nearly impassable, and 
then it gets what we call a THoRovGH 
revair. The consequences of which 
are, Ist, That the repair is much 
more costly ; 2d, The road is always in 
a disagreeable state for the traveller, by 
being either in want of repair, or hardl 
passable in consequence of this hata 
— 3d, By neglecting to scour the 
side ditches, and, indeed, by making 
them, in their original construction, 
too shallow, and by not attending suf- 
ficiently to those ditches which carry 
—_ e water from them, we add 
much to the rapidity of the decay, and 
the expence of repairs of our roads. 
Nothing is so important, in a wet cli- 
mate and soil, as keeping the founda- 
tion of the road as a as possible. 
The bottom of the side ditches should 
always be deeper than the bottom of 
metal, the nature of the 
soil may be, a avel, perhaps, 
only excepted. of this 
one rule, observe the defective state of 
the roads in the vicinity of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and on two of the prin« 
cipal roads between these two towns. 
We hesitate not to affirm, that, if this 
part of their management was cor- 
rected, at least one-third of the enor- 
mous sums now expended on repair 
ing these would be saved. 4th, By 
letting a hole remain without being 
filled up, it rapidly adds to the decay 
of the road ;—the wheel of a carriage 
runs into it with a jerk,—some addi- 
tional stones are displaced,—the hole 
is enlarged,—the loose stones, by mak- 
ing the wheel of another carriage hop 
over it, form the commencement of 4 
new hole ;—the destruction of the road 
then proceeds with a rapidity hardly 
to be conceived. Besides, if a hole 18 


The want of exertion, on the part of the 
country gentlemen, in not i 

this evil, and the existence of the evil it- 
sel, distinct proof of owe late civilize 
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ever worn through the road, that de- 
fect is hardly ever remediable, as it 
never again becomes ag sound, 
The same observation holds good to a 
certain degree, when applied to ruts, 
which, however, are less detrimental 
to the general durability of the road, 
unless they are permitted to cut 
through the foundation of it. In the 
repair of ruts, it is a good plan, as 
soon as they begin to make their ap- 
pearance, to fill up the right hand one 
tirst, the inequality of drawing pro- 
duced by this, forces the horse out of 
the rut; then, after a certain time, let 
the same be done with the left hand 
one, tur the same reason. As instan- 
ces of defects under this head, we 
vould mention some of the Fife cross- 
roads; that old part of the great 
north road which lies within the 
county of Kinross, especially between 
that place and eclenta the Alloa 
and Kinross, and the Queensferry and 
Alloa roads ; the road from Perth, by 
Crieff, to Stirling; the road from 
Dundee to Montrose, though much 
improved, and the road from Elsie 
Bridge to Forfar, being part of the 
road between the latter place and 
Cupar Angus ; and most of the cross- 
roads in the counties of Mid and West 
Loiuan, and Forfar. 5th, By not 
keeping the surface smooth, the com- 
tort of the traveller, and the durabi- 
lity of the road, are equally destroyed. 
‘They become not only extremely 
hard, but rough, just as if so many 
turkey eggs were placed together, 
with their sharp ends uppermost. 
The fatigue to the traveller, and the 
tear and wear to his carriage in pas- 
sing along these roads, are too well 
known to require any further illustra- 
tion. The effect it has upon the road 
itself is not equally attended to, but 
the jumping of the wheel from the 
one stone to the other, shakes the 
whole composition of the road to its 
foundation. One cannot help lament- 
ing that the most glaring instance of 
these defects should be exhibited on 
the following magnificent and lately 
made roads, namely, the two miles of 
the great north road, lying immediate- 
ly next to, and north of, Inverkeith- 
ing, the road between Perth and 
Cupar Angus, the road from Stone- 
haven to Aberdeen, and all the fine 
roads in the latter county, but espe- 
cially the great road to 
Huntly, and in the vicinity of that 
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place. The quantity of rain which 
falls in these districts must add to 
this defect; but there is no part of 
Scotland which cannot furnish similar 
and equally good examples of it. We 
are aware, that, on this head, we shall 
be at once opposed by the feeling which 
is so prevalent throughout Scotland, 
and we shall be asked, Wheretore 
would you be so nice? Is it not a@ 
good hurd road? This is no doubt 
true; and the present state of these 
roads is, to be sure, a vast improve- 
ment to that state of things which 
formerly existed in this country ; but. 
besides rejecting this sort of answer 
as the bane of all exertion and im- 
provement, we have no hesitation in 
stating, that the public, who contri- 
bute to such an extent towards the 
making ‘and maintenance of these 
roads, in consequence of the high tolls 
they pay, have a right to demand that 
their comforts are steadily attended 
to. Indeed, we must say, in passing, 
that it appears not a little incongruous, 
and somewhat hard, that, in that 
country where the public contribute 
more to the repair of the roads than 
in any other in Europe, they should 
have the least control in forcing their 
repair and good management, by any 
fourm of civil process whatever; at 
least any mode which, in its nature, 
is practicable, or in its principles equi- 
table and just.* 6th, It would seem 
that the propriety of keeping the sur- 
face of a road tree from water, was 
so self-evident, as to require no illus- 
tration, nor remark. Yet, from the 
general neglect of this precaution, 
either in preventing water running 


* Under this class of observations, we 
would remark, the total disregard to the 
police of the roads all over Scotland. The 
carters are permitted, with impunity, tv 
be absent from their carts, which straggle 
across the roads in every direction, inter- 
rupting the travelling, and rendering it dan- 

rous. By every turnpike act, a toll- 
Coane is prevented from selling liquor, or 

irits of any description. On most roads, 
the way is blocked up by carts being drawn 
across at the turnpikes, when the carters 
are regaling themselves within, in direct 
violation of the law. The fact cannot be 
denied, that in no country in Europe have 
the gentlemen so little authority over their 
servants or the lower orders 
ters, as they cannot appeal to 
decisive of all authority,---their ewn cx- 
ample. 
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along the road, or standing on the 
road, it would appear that its ill con- 
sequences are not understood, or be- 
ing understood, some other and strong- 
er motives lead to its neglect. What 
that principle is, we fear there is no 
difficulty in tracing, and it cannot be 
corrected until the general habits of 
our countrymen improve in neatness 
and orderly attention. The disap- 
pearance of it will be one of those 
symptoms of our gradual improve- 
ment, in this respect, which we will 
hail with delight. 7th, Every road 
should be metalled from side to side, 
in the way the Parliamentary roads 
in the Highlands are. We don't en- 
large upon this, as the example of 
these roads will amply prove the su- 
periority of the practice. Where a 
summer road does exist, it ought to 
be kept well rounded off from the 
edge of the metal to the ditch; if it 
is kept wet and poachy, it affects the 
durability of the whole read ; if it is 
allowed to be worn away trom the 
edge ot the metal, the latter is gradu- 
ally worn down, undermined, and run 
away with. This happens chiefly on 
sharp turns, and down hills. The 
horses throw one of the wheels of the 
carts off the metal, in order to make 
it actasa drag. In all such situa- 
tions, the metal ought to extend from 
ditch to ditch, whether the remain- 
der of the road be so constructed or 
not. ‘The road from Perth to the 
bridge over the Isla, and the Cupar 
Angus road, will prove what we mean, 
though every road in Scotland will 
afford an example of it. As to the re- 
pair of roads in Scotland, we would 
recommend to attention that course 
which has lately made the roads of 
Fast Lothian so good ; and that plan 
which has been adopted in the new 
part of the great north road between 
the Queensferry end Perth, especially 
south of Kinross, and, generally 
spezking, on the old part of that road 
through Stratherne. Even on these 
roads, however, there is reom for 
much improvement, and we carnest] 

recommend, as an cxample to be fol- 
lowed, that activity, constant atten- 
tion, and industry, which is now em- 
ployed in repairing the Parliamentar 

reads in the Highlands, and which 
may be pronounced nearly perfect. 
One thing we earnestly recommend 
to the Fast Lothien and great north 

road trustees, which is, that they 
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should cart all their materials to the 
road side during the long dry summer 
days, so that there may be no carting 
for repairs upon the roads during the 
short wet days of winter, the wheel- 
berrow then doing all the repairs; a 
use of the road, from its frequency, 
and the weight of materials, most in- 
jurious, and which, by being ex- 
empted from the payment of toll, is 
wholly loss. 

We have done. Whether what we 
heve ventured to state will be well or 
ili taken by our countrymen, it is not 
for us to hazard a conjecture ; indeed, 
we can hardly venture to hope that 
the observations which we have made 
will ever attract sufficient notice to 
create that discussion and observation 
requisite to provoke attention to what, 
by some, may not be considered de- 
fects, but which never can be reme- 
died until they are fully felt and seen 
as such. ‘This much, however, we 
can say, that to none will we yield in 
an laa admiration of our country ; 
and to that feeling alone are the fore- 
going remarks owing. It has’ been 
our object to confine the illustration 
of our views to general principles as 
much as possible, and if an allusion to 
particular defects has occasionally been 
made, it was beeause it was otherwise 
impossible toget at the matter in a less 
direct way. What we havestated is not 
the result of a momentary impulse. It 
is,on theeontrary, produced with some 
hesitation, after having lain by us for 
many years; each successive year, 
however, only adding to our convic- 
tion of the truth, and the importance 
of the subjects to which our observa- 
tions have been directed. And, let it 
ever be remembered, that it is the 
gentlemen of Scotland upon whom the 
disgrace of these defects rest, and by 
whom alone they can be removed. 


*," The preceding communica- 
tion, transmitted by a gentleman of 
rank and fortune, is inserted as we 
received it. On some points we 
cannot but think that his remarks, 
though in almost every instance 
just in themselves, are rather more 
generally applied than might have 
been wished. The subjects of it, 
however, are interesting ; and we 
shall be glad to afferd to our corre- 
spondents an opportunity of discus- 
sing them with candour and imper- 
tialjty —Epivor, 
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LETTER OF ADVICE, FROM MR GOD- 
WIN, TO A YOUNG AMERICAN, ON 
THE COURSE OF STUDIES IT MIGHT 
RE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS FOR HIM 
ro PURSUL. 


My pear S1r,—I have thought, at 
least twenty times since you lett Lon- 
don, of the promise I made you, and 
was at first inclined to consider it, as 
you appear to have done, as wholly 
unconditional, and to be performed 
out of hand. And I should, perhaps, 
have proceeded in that way ; but that 
my situation often draws me, with an 
imperious summons, in a thousand 
ditterent directions; and thus the first 
heat of my engagement subsided. I 
then altered my mind, and made a re- 
solution, that you should never have 
Jie thing you asked for, unless you 


wrote to remind me of my promise. I. 


thought within myself, that, if the 
advice was not worth that, it was not 
worth ny trouble in digesting. From 
the first moment I saw you in this 
house, 1 conceived a partiality for 
you, founded on physiognomy in an 
extelsive sense, as comprehending 
countenance, voice, figure, gesture, 
and demeanour ; but if you forgot 
ine, as soon as I was out of your sight, 
I determined that this partiality should 
not prove a source of trouble to me. 

And, now that you have discharged 
your part of the condition I secretly 
prescribed, I am very apprehensive 
that you have formed an exaggerated 
idea of what I can do for you in this 
respect. Tam aman of very limited 
observation and inquiry, and know 
little but of such things as lie within 
those limits. If I wished to form a 
universal library, I should feel myself 
in conscience obliged to resort to those 
persons who knew more in one and 
another class of literature than I did, 
aid to lay their knowledge in what- 
ever they understood best urider con- 
tribution, But this 1 do not mean 
to undertake for you ; I will reason 
but of what I know ; and shall leave 
you to learn of the professors them- 
sclves, as to the things to which I have 
hever dedicated myself. 

You will find many of my ideas of 
the studies to be pursued, and ‘the 
books to be read, by young persons, 
in the Enquirer, and more to the same 
purpose in the preface to a small book 
tor children, entitled, Scripture Hise 


tories, given in the words of the ori- 
ginal,” in two volumes 18mo. 

It is my opinion, that the imagina- 
tion is to be cultivated in education, 
more than the dry accumulation of 
science and natural facts. The no- 
blest part of man is his moral nature ; 
and I hold morality principally to de- 
pend, agreeably to the admirable max- 
im of Jesus, upon our putting our- 
selves in the place of another, teeling 
his feelings, and apprehending his de- 
sires; in a word, doing to others, as 
we would wish, were we they, to be 
done unto. 

Another thing that may be a great 
and most essential aid to our cultivat- 
ing moral sentiments, will consist in 
our studying the best models, and fi- 
curing to ourselves the most excel- 
lent things of which human nature is 
capable. For this purpose, there is 
nothing so valuable as the histories 
of Greece and Rome. ‘There are cer- 
tain cold-blooded reasoners who say, 
that the ancients were in nothing bet- 
ter than ourselves,—that their stature 
of mind was no taller, and their feel- 
ings in nothing more elevated,—and 
that human nature, in all ages and 
countries, is the same. I do not my- 
self believe this. But, if it is so, cer~ 
tainly ancient history is the bravest 
and sublimest fiction that it ever en- 
tered into the mind of man to create. 
No poets, or romance writers, or sto- 
ry tellers, have ever been able to 
feign such models of an erect, and ge- 
nerous, and public-spirited, and self- 
postponing mind, as are to be found in 
Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
If the story be a falsehood, the emo- 
tions, and, in many readers, the ne- 
ver-to-be-destroyed impressions it pro- 
duces, are real ; and I am firmly of o- 

inion, that the man that has not been 
imbued with these tales in his earliest 
youth, can never be so noble a crea- 
ture, as the man with whom they 
have made a part of his education 
stands a chance to be. 

To study the Greek and Roman his- 
tory, it were undoubtedly best to read 
it in their own historians. ‘Tio do 
this, we must have a competent mas- 
tery of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. But it would be a dangerous 
delusion to put off the study long, 
under the idea that a few years hence 
we will read these things in the origi- 
nals. You will find the story told, 
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with a decent portion of congenial 
teeling, in Rollin’s Ancient History, 
and Vertot’s Revolutions of Rome. 
You should also read Plutarch’s Lives, 
and a translation into English or 
French of Dionysius’s Antquities. 
Mitiord tor the History of Greece, 
and Hooke for that of Rome, are 
writers of some degree of critical judg- 
ment ; but Hooke has « baleful scep- 
ticism about, and a pernicious lust to 
dispute, the virtues of illustrious men, 
and Mitford is almost frantic with the 
love of despotisin and oppression. 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, and Bleck- 
weil's Court of Augustus, are books 
written in the right spirit. And, if 
you do not soon read ‘Thucydides in 
the original, you will soon feel your- 
selt disposed to read Sallust, and Livy, 
and perhaps ‘Tacitus, in the genuine 
language in which these glorious men 
have clothed their thoughts. 

‘Lhe aim of my meditation at this 
moment, is to devise that course of 
study that shall make him who pur- 
sues it independent and generous. 
For a similar reason, therefore, to that 
which has induced me to recommend 
the histories of Greece and Rome, I 
woud next call the attention of my 
pupil to the age of chivalry. This, 
aiso, is a generous age, though ofa very 
ditherent cast irom that of the best 
period of ancient history. Each has 
its beauty. Considered in relation to 
man as a species of being divided into 
two sexes, the age of chivalry has great- 
ly the advantage over the purest ages 
ot antiquity. How far their several 
excellencies may be united and blend- 
ed together in future time, may be a 
matter tor after consideration. You 
may begin your acquaintance with the 
age of chivalry with St Palaye’s Me- 
moires sur l Ancienne Chevalerie, and 
Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid. Cer- 
vantes’s adinirable romance of Don 
(Quixote, if read with a deep feeling 
of its Pesan and that high venera- 
tion for, and strong s thy wi 
its hero, which it to 
cits in every ingenuous mind, is one 
of the noblest records of the principles 
of chivalry. 1 am not anxious to re- 
commend a complete cycle of the best 
writers oy any subject. You cannot 
«lo better perhaps in that respect, than 
I have done before you. I always 
found one writer in his occasional re- 
membrances and references leading to 
another, till I:might, if I had chosen 
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it, have colleeted a complete library of 
the best books on any given topic, 
without almost being obliged to recur 
to any one living counsellor for his 
advice. 

We can never get at the sort of man 
that I am contemplating, and that I 
would, if I could, create, without 
making him also a reader and lever of 
poetry. I require trom him the glow 
of intellect and sentiment, as well as 
the glow of a social being,—I would 
have him have his oecasional moods of 
sublimity, and, if I may so call it, li- 
terary tenderness, as well as a con- 
stant determination of mind to habits 
of philanthropy. You will find 
some good ideas on the value of poe- 
try in Sir Philip Sidney's Defence cf 
Toesy, and the fast pert of Sir Wil- 
‘femple’s Miscellanies. 

The subject of poetry is intimately 
counected with the last subject I men- 
tioned, the age of chivalry. It is in 
the institutions of chivalry that the 
great distinctive characteristics of mo- 
dern from ancient poetry originate. 
‘The soul of modern poetry, separately 
considered, lies in the importance 
which the spirit of chivalry has given 
to the fenakt sex. The ancients pit- 
ted a man against a man, and thought 
much of his thews and sinews, and 
the graccs and en which nature 
hes given to his corporeal frame. This 
was the state of things in the time of 
Homer. In a more refined age, res | 
added all those exccllencies w 
grow out of the most fervid and en- 
tire love of country. Antiquity taught 
lier natives to love women, and that 
not in the purest sense ; the age of 
chivalry taught her subjects to adore 
them. 1 think, quite contrary to the 
vilgar maxim on the subject, that 
love is never love in its best spirit, 
but among unequals. The love ot 
parent to child is its best model, and 
its most permanent effect. It 1s, 
therefore, an excellent invention of 
modern times, that, while woman, by 
the nature of things, must look up to 
man, teaches us, in our turn, to 
woman not merely as a convenience to 
be made use of, but as a being to be 
treated with courtship, and considera- 

Agreeably to 
what we call the heroic times, and the 
times of chivalry, are the 
tic features of ‘ancient and 
poetry, The ancient ie simple, and 
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manly, and distinct, full of severe 
craces, and heroic enthusiasm. ‘The 
inodern excels more in tenderness, and 
the indulgence of a tone of magnifi- 
cent obscurity. ‘The ancients, upen 
the whole, had more energy; we 
have more of the wantoning of the 
imagination, and the conjuring up 2 
fairy vision 


Of some gay creatures of the element 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 


And play in the plighted clouds. 


It is not necessary to decide whether 
the ancient or the modern poetry is 
best; both are aboveall price; but it is 
certain, that the excellencies that are 
al] our own, have a magnificence, and 
a beauty, and a thrilling character, 
that nothing can surpass. ‘lhe best 
Fnglish poets are Shakespeare, and 
Milten, and Chaucer, and Spenser. 
Ariosto is, above all others, the poet 
of chivalry. The Greek and Latin 
poets it is hardly necessary to enume- 
rate. There is one book of criticism, 
and perhaps only one, that I would 
recommend to you, Schlegel’s Lec- 
tures on Dramatic Literature. The 
book is deformed, indeed, with a 
pretty copious sprinkling of German 
inysticism, but it is fraught with a 
great multitude of admirable observa- 
tons. 

The mention of criticism leads me 
toa thought, which I will immediate- 
ly putdown. I would advise a young 
person to be very moderate in his at- 
tention to new books. In all the 
world, I think, there is scarcely any- 
thing more despicable, than the man 
that confines his reading to the publi- 
cations of the day ; he is next in rank 
to the boarding-school Miss, who de- 
vours every novel that is spawned forth 
from the press of the season. If you 
look into reviews, let it be principally 
to wonder at the stolidity of your con- 
temuporaries, who regard them as the 
oracles of learning. 

One other course of reading I would 
earnestly recommend to you; and 
many persons would vehemently ex- 
claim against me for doing so,—meta- 
physics. It excels, perhaps, all other 
studies in the world, in the character 
of'a practical logic, a disciplining and 
tubtilising of the rational faculties. 
Metaphysics, we are told, is a mere 
Jargon, where men dispute for ever, 


without gaining’ a single step ; it is 
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nothing but specious obscurity and 
ignorance. This is not my opinion. 
In the first place, metaphysics is the 
theoretical scienee of the human mind ; 
and it would be strange if mind was 
the only science not worth studying, 
or the only science in which real 
knowledge could not be acquired. 
Secondly, It is the theoretical science 
of the universe, and of causation, and 
must settle, if ever they can be set- 
tled, the first principles of natural re- 
ligion. As to its uncertainty, I cannot 
conceive that any one with an wnpre- 
judiced mind, can read what has been 
best written on free-will and necessi- 
ty, on self-love and benevolence, and 
other grand questions, and then say 
that nothing has been attained, and 
that all this is impertinent and sense- 
less waste of words. I would parti- 
cularly recommend Bishop Berkeley, 
especially his Principles of Human 
Knowledge, and Hume’s Treatise of 
Human Nature, and Hartley’s Obser- 
vations on Man. Your own Jonathan 
Edwards has written excellently on 
Free-will ; and Hutcheson and Hazlitt 
on Self-love and Benevolence. ‘The 
title of Hutcheson’s book is, An Essay 
on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions and Affections, and of Haz- 
litt’s, An Enquiry into the Principles 
of Human Action. No young man 
can read Andrew Baxter's Enquir 
into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
without being the better for it. 

It is time that I should now come 
to the consideration of language. 
Language is as necersary an instru- 
ment for conducting the operations of 
the mind, as the hands are for con- 
ducting the operations of the body ; 
and the most obvious way of acquir- 
ing the power of weighing and judg- 
ing words aright, is by enabling our- 
selves to compare the words and forms 
of different languages. I, therefore, 
highiy approve of classical education. 
It has often been said by the wise 
men of the world, What a misersble 
waste of time it is, that boys should be 
occupied tor successive year after year 
in acquiring the Greek and Latin 
tongues! How much more usefully 
would these years be employed in 
learning the knowledge of things, and 
making a substantial acquaintance 
with the studies of men! I totally 
dissent from this. As to the know- 
ledge of things, young men will soon 


enough be plunged in the mire of cold 
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and sordid realities, such things as it 
is the calamity of man that he should 
be condemned to consume so much of 
his mature life upon; and I should 
wish that those who can afford the 
leisure of education, should begin 
with acquiring something a little ge- 
nerous and elevated. As to the stu- 
dics of men, if boys-begin with them 
betore they are capable of weighing 
them, they will acquire nothing but 
prejudices, which it will be their 
greatest interest and highest happi- 
ness, with infinite labour, te unlearn. 
Words are happily a knowledge, to 
the acquisition of which the faculties 
of boys are perfectly competent, and 
which can do them nothing but good. 
Nature has decreed that human 
beings should be so long in a state of 
nonage, that it demands some inge- 
nuity to discover how the years of 
boys of a certain condition in life may 
be employed innocently in acquiring 
good habits, and none of that appear- 
ance of reason and wisdom which, in 
boys, surpasses in nothing the instruc- 
tions we bestow on monkies and par- 
rots. One of the best maxims of the 
eloquent Rousseau is where he says, 
The master-piece of a good educa- 
tion is to know how to lose time pro- 
fitably. 

Every man has a language that is 
peculiarly his own; and it should be 
a great object with him to learn what- 
ever may give illustration to the ge- 
nius of that. Our language is the 
English. For this purpose, then, I 
would recommend to every young man 
who has leisure, to acquire some know- 
ledge of the Saxon, and one or two 
other northern languages. Horne 
Tooke, in his Diversions of Purk y, is 
the only man that has done much to- 
wards analysing the clements of the 
English tongue. But another, and 
perhaps still more important way, to 
acquire a knowledge and true relish of 
the genius of the English tongue, is, 
by studying its successive authors 
from age to age. It is an eminent 
happiness we possess, that our authors 
from generation to generation are so 
much worth studying. ‘The first-re- 
splendent genius in our literary an- 
nals is Chaucer. From this age to 
that of Elizabeth we have not much . 
but it will be good not entirely to 
drop any of the links of the chain. 
The period of Elizabeth is perfectly 
admirable. Roger Ascham, and Gold. 
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ing’s translation of Mornay’s Trew. 
nesse of Christian Religion, are a. 
mong the best canonical books of ge. 
nuine English, Next come the 
translators of that age, who are worthy 
to be studied day and night by those 
who would perfectly feel the genius of 
our language. Among these, Phaer’s 
Virgil, Chapman’s Homer, and Sir 
Thomas North’s Plutarch, are, per- 
haps, the best, and are, in my opi- 
nion, incomparably superior to the 
later translations of those authors. 
Of course, I hardly need say, that 
Lord Bacon is one of the first writers 
that has appeared in the catalogue of 
human creatures, and one of those 
who is most worthy to be studied. | 
might have brought him in among 
the metaphysicians, but I preferred 
putting him here. Nothing can be 
more inagnificent and impressive than 
his language: it is rather that of a 
god than aman. I would also spe- 
cially recommend Burton’s Anatoiny 
of Melancholy, and the writings of 
Sir Thomas Browne. Noman, | sup- 
pose, is to be told, that the dramatic 
writers of the age of Elizabeth are a- 
mong the most astonishing specimens 
of human intellect. Shakespeare is the 
greatest, and stands wt an immense 
distance from all the rest ; but, though 
he outshines them, he does not put 
out their light. Ben Jonson is him- 
self a host; of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher I cannot think without enthu- 
siasm ; and Ford and Massinger well 
deserve to be studied. Even French 
literature was worthy of some notice 
in these times ; and Montaigne is en- 
titled to rank with some of the best 
English prose-writers, his contempo- 
raries, 

In locking over what I have writ- 
ten, I think I have not said enough on 
the subject of modern history. Your 
language is English, the frame of your 
laws und your law-courts is essentially 
English ; therefore, and becuuse the 
English moral and intellectual cha- 
racter ranks the first of modern times, 
J think English history is entitled to 
pont preference. Whoever reads Eng- 

ish history must take Hume for his 
text. The subtlety of his mind, the 
depth of his conceptions, and the sur- 
passing graces of his composition, 
must always place him in. the first 
class of writers. His work is tarnish- 
ed with a worthless partiality to the 
race of kings that -Scotland sent 
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reign over US ; and is wofully desti- 
tute of that energetic moral and pub- 
lic feeling that distinguishes the Latin 
historians. Yet we have nothing 
else on the subject that deserves the 
name of composition. I have already 
spoken of the emphatic attention that 
is due to the age of chivalry. The 
teudal system is one of the most ex- 
traordinary productions of the human 
mind. It is a great mistake to say, 
that these were dark ages. It was 
about this period that logic was in- 
vented ; for I will venture to assert, 
that the ancients knew nothing about 
close reasoning and an unbroken chain 
of argumentative deduction, in com- 
parison with the moderns. For all 
the excellence we possess in this art 
we are indebted to the schoolmen, the 
monks and friars in the solitude of 
their cloisters. It is true that they 
were too proud of their new acquisi- 
tions, and subtilized and refined, till 
occasional’y they became truly ridicu- 
lous. ‘This does not extinguish their 
claim to our applause, though it has 
dreadfully tarnished the lustre of 
their memory in the vulgar eye. 
Huine passes over the feudal system 
and the age of chivalry as if it were a 
dishonour to his pen to be employed 
on these subjects, while he enlarges 
with endless copiousness on the proofs 
wt the sincerity of Charles the First, 
und the execrable public and private 
profligacies of Charles the Second. 
Next to the age of feudality and 
chivalry, the period of English his- 
tory most worthy of our attention, lies 
between the accession of Elizabeth 
and the Restoration. But let no man 
think that he learns any thing, par- 
ticularly of modern history, by read- 
ing a single book. It fortunately hap- 
pes, as far as the civil wars are con- 
cerned, that we have two excellent 
‘“riters of the two opposite parties, 
Clarendon and Ludlow, beside many 
others worthy to be consulted. You 
should also have recourse to as many 
ives of eminent persons connected 
with the period then under your con- 
‘ideration, as you can conveniently 
procure, Letters of State, memorials, 
“nd public papers, are, in this respect, 
of inestimable value. They are to a 
considerable degree, the principal ac- 
vee in the scene, writing their own 
emai He that would really under- 
tand history, should proceed in some 


degree as if h 
ven, were writing history. 
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He should be surrounded with chro- 
nological tables and maps. He should 
compare one authority with another, 
and not put himself under the guid- 
ance of any. ‘This is the difference I 
make between reading and study. He 
that confines himself to one book at a 


time, may be amused, but is no stu- 


dent. In order to study, I must sit in 
some measure in the middle of a li- 
brary. Nor can any one truly study, 
without the perpetual use of a pen, to 
make notes, and abstracts, and ar- 
rangements of dates. The shorter the 
notes, and the more they can be look- 
ed through at a glance, the better. 
The only limit in this respect is, that 
they should be so constructed, that it 
I do not look at them again till after 
an interval of seven years, I should 
understand them. Learn to read 
slow,—if you keep to your point, and 
do not suffer your thoughts, accord- 
ing to an old phrase, to go a wool- 
gathering, you will be in little danger 
of excess in this direction. 

Accept in good part, my young 
friend, this attempt to answer your 
expectation, and be assured, that if I 
could have done better, it should not 
have been less at your service. Your 
dispositions appear to me to be excel- 
lent; and, as you will probably be 
enabled to make some figure, and, 
what is much better, to act the part 
of the real patriot and the friend of 
man, in your own country, you should 
resolve to bestow on your mind an as~ 
siduous cultivation. It is the truly 
enlightened man that is best qualified 
to be truly useful ; and, as Lord Ba- 
con says, “ It is almost without in- 
stance contradictory, that ever any go~ 
verninent was disastrous, that was in 
the hands of learned governors. The 
wit of one man can nd more counter- 
vail learning, than one man’s means 
can hold way with a common purse.” 
My best wishes attend you. 

February 12, 1818. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CHRISTMAS RACK~- 
ET AMONG NEGROES IN 
MAICA. 


MR EDITOR, 

I senp you the inclosed original 
letter, which I received a few years 
ago from an intelligent friend in the 
West Indies, who is now no more, 
to be inserted, if you think proper, in 
your valuable Miscellany. As proving 
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that the Negroes have at least a few 
days’ uncontrolled pastime during the 
year to lighten the weary chain of 
slavery, it will afford pleasure to the 
philanthropist. 

Should you think the subject wor- 
thy of your further attention, I 
shall again trouble you with some re- 
marks from the numerous letters of 
my friend, illustrative of the manners 
and character of these unfortunate sons 
of Adam, who, as my friend expresses 
it, “‘ were obliged to toil under the 
lash of a nat taskmaster, that the 
sons and daughters of a land of liber- 
ty might sweeten their tea ata rea- 
sonable rate!” But should this let- 
ter obtain a corner of your Magazine, 
I shall in my next beeen to shew 


» that the situation of these unfortunate 


beings is not now so deplorable as the 
generality of people imagine. 

C. F. B. 
Edinburgh, March 2, 1818. 


Falmouth, Jamaica, 


My pear C.—About a fortnight 
befwre Christmas last, I was awakened 
one morning before day, with a very 
unusual sound of mirth. I heard a 
drum beating, and, as near as I could 
conjecture, about three or four dozen 
of voices singing, La, la, la, in great 
style. On inquiry, I found that it 
was a parcel of Black wenches, march- 
ing up and down, beginning the 
Christmas racket. Now, you must 
know, that at that merry season, the 
Negroes have four days entirely to 
themselves, namely, Christmas day, 
the day before, the day after, and 
New Year's day; during that time 
they are free, and a pretty sort of free- 
they make of 

© prepare for this momentous 
riod is the business of the whole elas 
every penny is scraped together, by 

ng, borrowing, and stealing. In 
Falmouth, there are two ties, the 
Blues and the Reds, and the whole of 
the business is, which of these shall 
excel in dress, numbers, beauty, and 
fine singing ; their masters and mis- 
tresses are also brought into the 
scrape ; for example, Mr ———’s js 
a Blue house, that is, all our N 
are of the Blue party, and we must of 
une vd the same colour. The 

egroes of our next neighbour ma 

be Reds; that again is called a Red 


house: with the Whites it is merely g 
nominal distinction, but with the 
me and Blacks it is a serious af. 

r. 

About a fortnight before Christmas, 
then, the Negro wenches begin to 
ee They get up long before 

y, shoulder their water-buckets, 
and off to the tank for water. The 
tank is a reservoir, which stands in 
the middle of the town, where ev 
body gets their water, like your public 
— in Edinburgh ; but, instead of 
minding their business, down go the 
buckets. The Blues collect .in one 
corner; the Reds in another; and there 
they begin. Some stout Negro man 
joins each party, who can beat, and 
rattles away at their head on an old 
drum, keeping time to their voices ; 
this continues till after day-break, 
when they are obliged to muster up 
their scattered utensils, and trudge 
home. This is what I call the re- 
hearsal, and the nearer it draws to 
Christmas, the more assemble, and 
the longer the said rehearsal lasts. 


The much wished for morning | 


dawns at last, to the great joy of 
the whole black race, and to the great 
annoyance of all lovers of peace and 
rood order. Buckra’s (white person) 

ouse is left to take care of itself ; out 
set the N , one and all, to the 
jubilee, and about daylight the dam- 
nable uproar begins; drums, fifes, 
tambourines, fiddles, and voices, La, 
la, la. I pulled on my clothes last 


Christmas morning, and out de- 


termined to see the dust. I followed 
the sound of the hurricane that was 
nearest me, and met the Blues plump 
in the face. Lord have mercy on us, 
such a sight! They were dressed ex- 
actly alike: first and foremost, a white 
muslin turban, spangled with silver, 
was twisted round their curly locks ; 
in the front of which stuck something 
like a feather, and beneath peeped 
their round and black faces, as “‘ Fair as 
the star of the morning.” Their necks 
were uncovered ; and to mark their 
colour, they each wore a short spen- 
cer of light blue silk, or Persian, taste- 
at the bottom with an orange-colour- 
ed sash, tied in a large knot behind, 
with the ends hanging down to their 
heels, likewise adorned with spangles. 
A short white muslin petticoat, with 
a wrought border, white 

and fancy shoes and gloves, made uP 
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the dress. In the front marched the 
drummer; on each side of him a 
standard bearer (men) carrying, one 
a silk flag of light blue, and the other 
a white, famously decorated. Round 
these were collected all the idlers, or 
mobility, some playing on one thing, 
some another, all keeping good time. 
Close following came the Queen, (each 
party has a King and Queen,) sup- 
ported on each side by a maid of ho- 
nour, glittering in ren 4 after her 
followed the principal ladies, two and 
two, arm and arm ; betwixt them, a- 
gain, marched the rest, in regular suc- 
cession, two and two, according to their 
size, the smallest bringing up the rear, 
The drums beat and the ladies sing. 
The glittering colours wave in the 
sun-beams, and the multitude rejoice. 
The Reds follow the same order, 
only red is their predominant co- 
lour. 

You will naturally ask where do 
slaves get all this? I'll tell you: the 
Mulattos take a principal part in the 
fray. ‘The elderly brown women in 
Falmouth, many of whom are well to 
do, head the different parties in pri- 
vate, regulate the ceremonies, and 
purchase the dresses out of their own 
purse, while the young brown girls 
tnake them ; and to such a height is 
the spirit of emulation earried, that 
the brown woman who headed the 
Reds last year, said publicly, that, 
“ before the Blues should gain the 
day, she would sell a Negro, and 
spend every farthing of the money.” 
In this order, then, and with the 
greatest glee imaginable, do the two 
parties parade up and down, from one 
corner of the town to the other, all 
day. The first day of the year is the 
last and grand exhibition, and it is 
then that the great trial of strength 
takes place, and the King makes hhis 
appearance. In the forenoon it is 
not known who will gain the day, for 
many additions take placé on both 
sides. About five in the evening both 
parties make their a ce com- 
plete. The music comes first; then 
comes the King, superbly dressed in 
blue or red, covered with gold or sil- 
ver lace, a sword at his side, and a 
cocked hat. On his right walks Aer 
Majesty ; on his left the chief maid 
of honour, Immediately behind comes 
his Majesty’s chief officer, with other 
two principal dames on each arm ; 
and so on in succession, a gentleman 


being now placed between each two 
ladies, all attired in court dresses. 
‘The King and his retinue are general- 
ly the handsomest young Negroes in 
the town. The King himself’ is al- 
ways a free black. Immediately at 
dusk, a thousand candles are lighted 
up, and the procession moves by 
candle light. About seven each party 
takes their station before the princi- 
- house of their colour. The Blues 

t year encamped before our door, 
and the King made the piazza the hall 
of audience. ‘The Reds were almost 
opposite at another house. In our 
piazza a table was set forth covered. 
On it stood a cake six stories high, 
round, each story smaller as it drew 
towards the top, powdered over with 
sugar, and on each side of it stood 
half a dozen of Madeira, glasses, &c. 
&c. At this table sat their Majesties 
attended, and not was perfectly 
full of people of all descriptions, Mr 
and Mrs ——, and some company 
which we had that day at dinner, 
came all down to pay their respects. 
They drank a _ of wine with the 
sovereigns, and marched up stairs a- 
gain. ‘The rest at this time had form- 
ed a circle at the door, and there they 
dance, surrounded by the candle hold- 
ers and an immense mob. At ten the 
procession moves off in order; the 
King and Queen are escorted to their 
abode ; he bows, and she curtsies to 
their subjects; the subjects bow in 
return. ‘I'‘hree loud cheers are given ; 
the drums beat, and the colours wave. 
Their majesties retire. The candles 
are put out, and I conclude my let- 
ter. 


ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JAMES HOGG. 


(Continued from page 129.) 


“ Pilgrims of the Sun,” and “ Mador 
ier of the Moor.” 


Tue poem, of which the name 
stands first in the title of this article, 
bears evident marks of haste, and is, 
we think, the least perfect of the lat- 
ter productions of the ingenious au- 
thor. None of the ballads of the 
Queen’s Wake was more uniforml 
commended by reviewers, or more 
frequently quoted with applause by the 

blic, than Kilmeny ; and there is no 
that by this happy effort of 
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nius, he fairly won all the fame which 
it brought him. She is the being of a 
purer region than this, and all her 
dreams are celestial visitations, the 
more delightful from the shadowy 
mayen in which they are involved ; 
yet is she so of our kindred, 
as to awaken our tenderest sympathies 
in all that concerns her. There is no- 
thing more tempting to an author, 
than to return to themes from which 
he has obtained celebrity, and certain- 
ly there is nothing more dangerous. 
Within the last twenty years we have 
seen some of the most eminent men of 
the age miscarry from no other cause 
than too frequent a recurrence to the 
same forms of characters and manners. 
Homer himself would have failed in 
a second poem on the subject of the 
Iliad, and if so, who may hope to suc- 
ceed in similar circumstances? It 
frequently happens, that as the ex- 
pectations of the public rise with 
the reputation of an author, till they 
become so extravagant that it is im- 
possible to satisfy them, so does he 
presume on his popularity, and slack- 
en in his exertions, till he is awakened 
trom his slumber by the unceremoni- 
ous voice of censure, the more grating 
to his ears, from the music of applause 
which lately sounded in them. Works 
produced in this sleep of the soul, are 
rather the grotesque images of the 
night-mare of a distempered fancy, 
than the fair visions of a sane ima- 
gination ; and though they may ac- 
— an ephemeral notice from the 
istinction of the family to which they 
belong, they soon drop quietly into the 
grave, never to rise again. There is 
reason to suspect, that Mr Hogg’s re- 
putation would not have been so high 
as it is, if the Pilgrims of the Sun had 
been his first work, and would not 
suffer any great diminution if all 
were deducted from it which, this 
production ever gained him. 

Mary Lee, the heroine of the poem, 
is not a twin sister of Kilmeny, but 
Kilmeny herself, in the very same 
circumstances, yet treated ina tar less 
interesting way.. ‘They are both dream- 
ers. and both are borne to a celestial 
land; but the dreams of the one are 
en unpretending sketch of’ visionar 
glory, in which more is left to the 
imagination of the reader than is ex- 
pressed by the t,—in those of 
the other, after a tew of the first stan- 
zas, he seems to have forgotten the 


[Marck 
nature of the work in which he was 
engaged, and to have produced a long 
and elaborate poem, where every thing 
is described with a minuteness, foreign 
to the subject, and which banishes the 
whole illusion. Its pretensions are 
besides so high, that it enters the lists 
at once with Pope, and Milton, and 
the old rhymers. It consists of four 
books, the first and fourth in the bal- 
lad measure, (in which, we may re- 
mark by the way, that by far the best 
of Mr Hogg’s poems have been writ- 
ten,) the second in blank verse, and 
the third in the heroic couplet. The 
blank verse wants the variety and the 
full swell of harmony, of which, a- 
bove all the English metres, it is sus- 
ceptible ; and even his own Border 
harp seems in this unfortunate in- 
stance to have become rusty, and to 
have lost much of its sweetness and 
melody. ‘The couplet is well pointed, 
and contains some delicate satire, but 
here unhappily out of place. 

Mary Lee is thus introduced, but 
how unlike the opening of Kilmeny ! 
*¢ She look’d with joy on a young man’s 

face, 
The downy chin and the burning eye, 
Without desire, without a blush 
She lov’d them, but she knew not why.” 


This is excessively like burlesque, 
but we believe the author was never 
more in earnest, and never fan- 
cied himself more successful. The 
truth is, that poets, though quick 
sighted as lynxes to the errors of 
others, are a bat-eyed generation to 
their own inaccuracies. But to pro- 
ceed with the description of this ex- 
traordinary damsel. 


** She learned to read when she was young 
The books of deep divinity, 
And she thought by night and she read by 


ay, 
Of the life that is and the life to be.” 


One evening, when this pious girl 
was at her prayers, and the reader 
must remark, that it was a season 
when the fairies had power, 


“ There came a wight to Mary’s knee, 
With face like angel's, mild and sweet. 


But whether he was man, or fairy, oF 
angel, or mongrel, we cannot tell, for, 
in the course of the poem, he is repre 
sented as all of them at. different 
times ; but, whatever he was, he was 
commissioned- (by whom we are not 


told) to free the mind of, this Border 
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maiden from certain infidel doubts 
that were resting upon it. The first 
book contains the aerial journey of 
Mary Lee and her guide, Cela, to the 
sun; but, though this part of the 
poem evinces much of an may 
nation that can seize and embody the 
fiirest shows of the heavens and the 
earth, the poet seems, in its composi- 
tion, to have looked neither before 
nor behind; and we are tempted to 
suspect that the correction of the 
proof-sheet had been left to the print- 
er's devil, for it abounds in the most 
grotesque contradictions ; for instance, 
the moon is, at the same time, a cres- 
cent: 

‘“ She kythed like maiden’s gowden kemb.” 


And the waning moon, 

** She saw the wraith of the waning moon, 
‘Trembling and pale it seemed to lie ; 

it was not round like golden shield, 


Nor like her moulded orb on high.” 


And the full moon, 
‘* And up arose the queen of night, 
In all her solemn majesty.” 

The pilgrims travel onward through 
visions of glory, often fitly sung, till 
they arrive at the sun, where the poet 
has thought proper to place the Seis 
ven of heavens. 

In the second book, he flings away 
the vs of the mountains, and witha 
daring hand seizes that of Jerusalem, 
‘* Harp of Jerusalem! How shall my hand 
Awake thy Hallelujahs ¢ ” 


Here he seems designedly to have 
entered into a competition with Mil- 
ton, and no doubt with a confidence 
of victory, but he has not only sunk 
beneath the giant’s grasp, as was to be 
expected, but has even shewn less 
skill and address than usual. In the 
choice of a subject, it is of great con- 
sequence for an author to examine 
well not only the strength, but even 
the peculiar character’ of his mind. 
We know that Milton is no great fa- 
vourite with the author, andareinclin- 
ed to suspect that his themes are not 
very congenial to the naturalcurrents of 
his own imaginations ; and that, had 
he studied them, he would rather have 
followed the moonlight void of the 
fairies, than entered 


“* Into the heaven of heavens, an earthly 
guest.” ? 


Instead of the sublimity of Milton 
that irresistibly lifts the mind from 
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earth to heaven, there is here a mi- 

nuteness and a familiarity that draws 

it down from heaven to earth. But, 

in the “ thoughts that wander through 

eternity and infinity,” what prudent 

man would dare to contend with. Mil- 

ton? But even here there is much 

beautiful poetry: 

** They rested in the bowers where roses 
hung, 

And flow’rets holding everlasting sweetness, 

And they would light upon celestial hills | 

Of pent softened green, and converse 

OM 

With beings like themselves in form and 
mind ; 

Then, rising lightly from the velvet breast 

of pat green mountain, down upon the 
Vales 

They swooped amain by lawns and streams 
of life; 

Then over mighty hills an arch they threw 

Formed like the rainbow.” 


In the third book she is conducted 
to the land of lovers, and of poets, 
and of warriors, and of lawyers, and 
in each of these there is some sly and 
cutting satire. 

** They saw the land where bards de- 

lighted stray, 

And beauteous maids that love the melting 
| 

One mighty hill they clomb with earnest 
pain 

For ever clo. but higher did not gain ; 

Their gladsome smiles were mixed with 

frowns severe ; | 

For all were bent to sing and none to hear.”” 

After their long pilgrimage, they 
arrive at Etterick, and in a church- 
yard see, in a new-opened grave,— 

** An aged monk, uncouth to see, 
Who held a sheeted corpse upon his knee, 
And busy, busy, with the form was he !” 


This was the body of Mary Lee 
herself, who, during her swoon, or 
whatever else it was, had been sup 
posed dead, and was buried, and now 
raised by an avaricious monk for cer- 
tain precious jewels, which had been, 
as he thought, thriftlessly deposited 
with her in the grave. At this very 
moment the spirit enters its own te- 
nement, and drives awny the intruder. 
She returns to Carelha’,—terrifies the 
whole family out of their wits,—is re« 
cognized,—tells her strange story,-— 
is courted by .many Border chiets,— 
but rejects them all. At length, a 
Hugo of Noroway arrives,—pays his 
addresses to her, and is readily accept- 
ed. - They live to a good old age, the 
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admiration of the whole neighbour- 
hood, as well they might, for this Hu- 
go of Noroway is none other than her 
celestial guide Cela, and, to crown the 
whole, the poet modestly insinuates 
that he is descended from this extra- 
ordi ir. 

an abstract of this tale, 
in which it is difficult to determine 
whether we should most censure 
the extravagance of its original con- 
ception, or commend the genius dis- 
played in some of its passages. It 
was written in the very wantonness of 
his fame, engendered by the success 
of the Queen’s Wake ; and really we 
would advise him, as friends, to be 
more careful of his reputation in fu- 
ture, for it did him no good ; and ma- 
ny of those who had looked askance 
on the elevation of a shepherd, to the 
first ranks of the living poets, were 
forward enough to rejoice in what they 
were pleased to denominate a total 
failure. It was written in a few wecks ; 
and, from the faciliry which he had 
then acquired of embodying his ideas 
in verse, we know that much of it 
might have been written “ currente 
calamo ;” and, from the inconsisten- 
cies in a it abounds, it does not 
a to have undergone any revi- 
The celestial no 
connection whatever with the Nur- 
sery Tale, which is its ground-work ; 
and the fabric raised on this founda- 
tion is just as if an artist should sus- 

nd a Gothic temple on a baby-house. 
The description of the destruction of 
a planet, and its reproduction as a 
comet, is no unfavourable specimen of 
its happier efforts. It is worthy of its 
author ; and it is indeed impossible, 
that, in the course of a long work, ge- 
nius like his should not often break 
forth from the mists in which inat- 
tention, or a slight remaining taint 
of bad taste, may have sometimes 
involved it. 


Rut the time 
That God ordained for its existence run. 
Its uses in that beautiful creation, 
Where nought subsists in vain, remained 
no more ! 


The saints and angels knew of it, and 


came 
In radiant files, with awful reverence, 
Unto the verge of heaven where we now 
stand 


To sce the downfal of a sentenced world. , 
Think of the impetus that urges on 
These ponderous spheres, and judge of the 


event. 


[March 

Just in the middle of its swift career, 

Th’ Almighty maps, the golden cond in 

wain 

it to the heaven—Creation 

And a spontaneous shriek rang on the hills 

Of these celestial regions. Down amain 

Into the void the outcast world descended, 

Wheeling and thundering on ! Its troubled 
seus 

Were churned into a spray, and, whizzing, 
flurr 

Around it like a dew.—.The mountain 
tops, 

And ponderous rocks, were off impetuous 


ung 

And clattered down the steeps of night for 

ever. 
** Away into the sunless starless void 

Rushed the abandoned world; and thro’ 
its Caves, 

And rifted channels, airs of chaos sung. 

The realms of night were troubled—for 
the stillness 

Which there from all eternity had reigned 

Was rudely discomposed; and moaning 
sounds, 

Mixed with a whistling howl, were heard 
afar 

By darkling spirits!—Still with stayless 
force, 

For years and ages, down the wastes of 
night 

Rolled the impetuous mass!—of all its 

And superfices disencumbered 

It boomed along, till by the gathering 
speed 

Its furnaced mines and hills of walled sul- 
phur 

Were blown into a flame—When meteor- 
like 

Bursting away upon an arching track, 

Wide as the universe, again it scaled 

The dusky regions—Long the heavenly 
hosts 


Os 
Had “rma the globe extinct—nor thought 
of it, 
Save as an instance of Almighty power: 
Judge of their wonder and astonishment, 
When far as heavenly eyes can see, they 
saw 


In yon blue void, that hideous world ap- 
pear! 

flame, and shining vapour, 

O'er half the breadth of heaven !—The an- 


gels paused ! 
And all the nations trembled at the view.” 


At the interval of about an year, Mr 
Hogg published Mador of the Moor, 
a narrative m, in the Spenseriay 
stanza. It is dedicated to Mr John 
Grieve, the chosen friend of the poet, 
and never was there compliment warm- 
er from the heart, nor better deserves 
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ed. It is the simple language of ge- 
puine feeling, and is equally honour- 
able to both friends. 


«If I knew man on earth that loved me 
more 

Or more approved my wayward minstrel- 
sy 

Beshrew my pen, so prone to rhyming 
lore, 

If it should dedicate this Book to thee : 

But when I think of all thy truth to me, 

And love, though sorely tried, that ne’er 
gave way, 

At once all thoughts of loftier patron flee. 

Slight is the gift; for, need I blush to say, 

That never song of mine had seen the day, 

But for thy friendship and unchanged re- 
gard ? 

To thee I owe them—How shall I repay 

My more than brother !—all thy poor re- 
ward 

Is this, thy favourite lay, of thy too fa- 
vour’d bard.” 


This poem was undertaken at the 
suggestion of a lady, a most ingeni- 
eus woman, one of the earliest and 
the most faithful friends of the author. 
It speaks volumes in his favour, that 
his earliest associates have, amid all 
the varieties of his fortunes, been his 
most attached friends; and that he 
never gained a friend by his genius 
whom he lost by one act inconsistent 
with the purest. and the most exalted 
principles of friendship. On this sub- 
ject, the writer speaks from his own 
experience, and he speaks with con- 
fidence. 

At first, nothing more was meant 
than a short poem, descriptive of 
Highland scenery and manners, and 
in this view one book was written ; 
but he began to think that it might 
be rendered more interesting if these 
descriptions were blended with a sto- 
ry. But, according to the plan adopt- 
ed from the beginning of these es- 
says, we shall proceed in our exami- 
nation of the poem itself. There is 
more of life and manners in it than 
in any other of his poems; but we do 
not think him nearly so successful in 
the pourtraying of these as in the fairy 
creations of his own fancy. He has 
Well described his own poetical pro- 
ES ite and powers in this address to 

use, 


“Thou lovest amid the burning stars to 
Or sing’ with sea maids down the coral 
deep, 


The groves of visionary worlds to hail, 

In moonlight dells thy fairy rites to keep, 

Or thro’ the wilderness on booming pinion 
sweep.” 


And it is perhaps to be regretted that 
he had a abandoned ios themes 
for others less congenial to him. 

The story of the may be told 
in one sentence. ‘The King of Scot 
land is in the Highlands on a hunt- 
ing party, and, in a frolic, leaves his 
courtiers, and goes to the cottage of 
Kincraigy, a Highland farmer, in the 
disguise of a strolling musician. The 
old man and his family are described, 
particularly his daughter May, with 
whom the king falls in love. They 
are privately married, and in due time 
a lovely boy is the consequence of this 
union. Albert of Glen, who had 
been a suitor of this beautiful maiden, 
is so enraged at the preference shewn 
to the wandering minstrel, that he 
drives Kincraigy out of his farm. In 
this extremity, the unhappy May 
quits her father’s house in quest of 
her husband. In her solitary wan- 
derings she meets a palmer, who con- 
ducts her on her way. After many 
hardships, she arrives at Stirling, and 
makes many fruitless attempts to gain 
admission at Court, where she believ~ 
ed her husband was. One evening 
she is observed by the Abbot of Dun- 
fermline, who enters into conversa- 
tion with her, and draws from her 
her story. He asks her if she had re« 
ceived any pledge from her husband ; 
nothing, she says, but an old silver 
ring, which he at once recognizes to 
have belonged to the king. Heprepares 
him for her reception, and she is in- 
troduced, acknowledged, and they are 
remarried, and of course pass years of 
** glory and felicity.” 

The poem opens with a description 
of the scenery of the romantic Tay, 
which is in the author's happiest man- 
ner, and here he may enter the lists 
with the most distinguished poets. of 
the age, some of whom have obtained 
so much glory by their picture of in- 
dividual scenes. His genius was fos- 
tered among the mountains, and in 
some degree created by them, and 
whenever he approaches them, it is 
kindled into more than usual enthue 
siasm, 


«+ © that some spirit at the midnight noon 
Aloft would me, middle space, te 
see 
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Thy thousand branches gleaming to the 
moon, 
By shadowy hill, gray rock, and fairy 
lea ; 
Thy gleesome elves disporting merrily 
In glimmering cireles by the lonely dell, 
Or by the sacred fount, or haunted tree, 
Where bow'd the saint, as hoary legends 
tell 
And Superstition’s last, wild, thrilling vi- 
sions dwell! 
* To Fancy’s eye the ample scene is 
spread, 
The yellow moon-beam sleeps on hills 
of dew, 
On many an everlasting pyramid 
That bathes its gray head in celestial 
blue. 
These oer thy cradle stand the guardians 
true, 
‘Th’ eternal bulwarks of the land and thee, 
And evermore thy lullaby renew 
‘To howling winds and storms that o’er thee 
flee : 
All hail, ye battlements of ancient liberty ! 
** There the dark raven builds his dreary 
home ; 
The eagle o'er his eyrie raves aloud ; 
The brindled tox around thee loves to 
roam, 
And ptarmigans, the inmates of the 
cloud ; 
And when the summer flings her dap- 
pled shroud 
O’er reddening moors, and wilds of soften’d 
rey, 
rhe youthful swain, unfashioned, unen- 
dow’'d, 
The brocket and the lamb may round thee 
play: 
These thy first guests alone, thou fair, 
majestic ‘Tay 
This is equal to any thing of the 
kind with which we areacquainted. Of 
the characters, he tells us, 


** But ween not thou that Nature's simple 
Bard 
Can e’er unblemished character define ; 
True to his faithful monitor's award, 
He paints her glories only as they shine. 
Of men all pure, and maidens all di- 
vine, 
Expect not thou his wild-wood lay to be ; 
But those whose virtues and defects com- 
bine, 
Such as in erring man we daily see— 
The child of failings born, and scathed hu- 
manity.”” 


Mr Hogg has never sought to exalt 
human nature to a standard of ideal 
perfection, but has either painted 
what he himself saw, or his imagina- 
tious have been compositions of known 


[March 


elements, and he is, therefore, never 
out of nature, but he sometimes for. 
gets that many characters appear in 
the various drama of life, and many 
incidents occur there which are unfit 
for poetry. In the quest of truth he 
has sometimes descended to the com- 
mon-place or the vulgar, and in this 
poem there are instances of both faults, 
In exculpation, we might bring his 
early history, but we are at present 
speaking of his works, not of himself’ 
and we shall judge of them by their 
merits alone, without a reference to 
any thing out of them. Old Kin- 
craigy isa man of a rough exterior, 
unused tothe blandishments of speech, 
and the refined delicacies of domestic 
intercourse, but of a warm and gene- 
rous heart, and of an impetuous but 
forgiving temper. His wife, who is the 
plague of his existence, is a loquacious 
shrew, who can judge of things only 
by their success, and who encourages 
her child in a connection fraught with 
danger ; yet, on its failure, does she, 
by unmerited taunts, add to the 
wretchedness of a being whose heart 
was already broken. May was sim- 
ply a mountain maiden, beautiful and 
gay, and frolicksome, but of an enthu- 
silastic spirit, and capable of exertions 
which her acquaintances thought a- 
bove her, just such a one as we have 
no doubt the poet had himself seen in 
his native glens. The palmer, who 
is perhaps the best painting of the 
whole, was a man of high rank, who 
had been deeply drenched in guilt, 
and passed his life in penitence and 
prayers and alms. Our limits do not 
permit us to make any extracts from 
the hunting in the first book, which 
may fairly vie with any thing of the 
kind. When the hunters had retired 
to the royal tent, for their amusement, 
he again strings the Border harp to its 
sweetest and wildest notes, and we 
are always refreshed when he does so. 
A harper is introduced, who sings @ 
fairy song, superior in strange and vi- 
sionary fancies to any thing of the 
kind Mr Hogg had hitherto written. 
We have already observed, that in the 
regions of pure fancy, even in this age 
of great poets, he has no rival, and 


‘the themes in which he is most at 


home, is fairy superstition. In proof 
of’ this assertion, we shall extract part 
of the harper’s song ; we regret 
there is not rogm for the whole, 
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There was ane auld caryl wonit in yon 
howe, 
Lemedon lenedon ayden lillelu ! 
His face was the geire, and his hayre was 
the woo, 
Nine Ho! Ro! Gillan of Allanhu ! 
But och ! quhan the mure getis his cuerlet 
vray, XC. 
Quhan the gloamyng hes flauchtit the 
nyehte and the day. &c. 
Quhan the crawis haif flowin to the grein- 
wode schaw, 
And the kydde has blet owr the Lammer 


Law; 

Quhan the dewe hes layde the klaiver a- 
steep, 

And the gowin hes fauldit hir buddis te 
sleep ; 

Quhan nuchte is herde but the merlinis 
Inene— 

Och! than that gyre caryl is neuir his 
lene ! 


‘Ane bonnye baby, se meike and 
miylde, 
Ay walkis wythe hym the dowie wylde : 
(he gowlin getis of sturt and stryffe, 
And wearie wailis of mortyl lyfie, 
Wald ail be hushit till endlesse pece 
At ane blynke of that babyis fece ! 


browe se fayre, and her ee se 
meike, 
And the damyske roz that blumis on her 
cheike 5 
Hir lockis, and the bend of her bonnye 
bree, 
And hir smyle mochte waukin the deide te 
see 
** Hir snoode, befryngit with mony a 
geme, 
Was stouin fra the raynbowe’s bryclitest 
beme 3 
And lir raile, mair quhyte than snawye 
dryfte, 
Was neuir wovin anethe the lyfte ; 
{t keust sikn lychte on hill and gaire, 
it shawit the wylde deer til hir laire ; 
And the fayries wakinit fra their beddis of 
cdewe, 
\nd they sang ane hyme, and the hyme 
_ Was new ! 
|.st, lordyngs, list ! for neuir agayne 
Shalt’ heire sikn wylde wanyirdlye strayne. 
For they: sang the nychte-gale in ane 
swoone, 
And they sang the goud lockes fra the 
moone ; 
They sang the reidbreiste fra the wud, 
And the laueroke out of the merlit clud $ 
And sum wee feres of bludeless byrthe 
am out of the wurmholes of the yirthe, 
And swoofit se lychtlye round the lee, 
That they waldna kythe to mortyl ee ; 
_ their erlisch sang it rase se shill, 
the waesum tod youlit on the hill! 
ordyngs, list the cronach blande ! 


The flyche $0) 
VoL. nge of Fayrie-land ! 


The revels at the cottage of Kin- 
eraigie, produced by the residence of 
Mador there, are vigorously sketch- 
ed; but, though they are natural 
enough, and in some cases humor 
ous, there is about them an air of 
coarseness which is not likely to be 
very popular in this age of refinement. 


“ The dance and song prevailed till fell 
the night, 
The minstrel’s forward ease advanced a- 
ce, 
He kiss’d their lovely May before their 
sig ht, 
Who struggled, smiling from the rude em- 
brace, 
And call’d him fiddler Mador to his face.” 


May’s song over the cradle of her 
son is exquisitely tender. 


** Be still, my babe! be still!—the die 
is cast ! 
Beyond thy weal no joy remains for me! 
Thy mother’s spring was clouded and o’er¢ 
past 
Erewhile the blossom open’d on the 
tree! 
But I will nurse thee kindly on my knee, 
In spite of every taunt and jeering tongue $ 
O thy sweet eye will melt my wrongs to 
sec ! 
And thy kind little heart with grief be 
wrung ! 
Thy father’s far away, thy mother all too 
young ! 


‘* If haggard poverty should overtake, 
And threat our onward journey to fore- 
lay, 
Vor dite I'll pull the berries of the brake, 
Wake half the night, and toil the live- 
long day ; 
And when proud manhood o'er thy brow 
shall play, 

Vor me thy bow in forest shall be strung. 
‘The memory of my errors shall decay, 
And of the song of shame I oft have sung, 
Of father far away, and mother all too 

young ! 


But O! when mellow'd lustre gilds 
thine eye, 

And love’s soft passion thrills thy youth- 
ful frame, 

Let this memorial bear thy mind on high 
Above the guilty and regretful flame, 
The mildew of the soul, the mark of 

shame ! 

Think of the fruit before the bloom that 

sprung ! 
When in the twilight bower with beau. 
teous dame, 

Let this unbreathed lay hang on thy 


tongue— 
Thy father’s far away, thy mother all toe 


young!” 
rf 
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The palmer’s morning hymn is a 
most successful imitation of the He- 
brew poets, and breathes the very 
spirit of devotion. 


¢* Lauded be Thy name for ever, 

Thou, of life the guard and giver! 
Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping, 
Rule the ouphes and elves at will 

That vex the air or haunt the hill, 

And all the fury subject keep 

Of boiling cloud and chafed deep ! 

1 have scen, and well I know it! 

Thou hast done, and Thou wilt do it! 
God of stillness and of motion ! 

Of the rainbow and the ocean ! 

Of the mountain, rock. and river! 
Blessed be ‘Thy naine for ever! 


** T have seen thy wond'rous might 
Through the shadows of this night! 
Thou, who slumber’st not nor sleepest ! 
Blest are they Thou kindly keepest ! 
Spirits, from the ocean under, 

Liquid flame, and levell’d thunder, 
Need not waken nor alarm them— 
All combined they cannot harm them. 
God of evening’s yellow ray; 
God of yonder dawning day, 

That rises from the distant sea 
Like breathings of eternity ! 

Thine the flaming sphere of light! 
Thine the darkness of the night ! 
Thine are all the gems of even, 
God ot angels ! God of heaven ! 
God of lite, that fade shall never! 
Glory to Thy name for ever !” 


The wanderings and sufferings of 
May, her discovery of Mador in the 
king, and her exaltation to the throne 
of Scotland, are narrated in an eni- 
mated and interesting way. This 
poem has been composed with con- 
sidcrable care, and if not the best, is 
the most polished of his productions. 
The Spenserian stanza, the most dif- 
ficult o/ our measures, is here easy and 
harmonious, and there is throughout 
the poem great richness and felicity of 
expression, 

There is nothing, perhaps, more sur- 
prising in Mr Hogg’s literary history, 
than the complete mastery he has ob- 
taitted over the English language, and 
the beautiful colouring which, by 
means of it, he hes been enabled to 
give to the exuberant stores of his 
imagination. Upon the whole, if this 
poem does not rise to the dignity of 
the epic, nor even to the witchery of 
the Lady of the Lake, nor ‘the 
chostened beauty, and occasional su- 
blimity, and heart-stirring pathes of 
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Gertrude of Wyoming, it is entitled 
to rank high among the numerous 
tales of this narrative age; and, if it 
speak not to the passions in the soft 
but irresistible whispers of nature, 
and open, es if by a spell, the foun- 
tains of our tears, it lifts the mind to 
the loftiest conceptions of mountain 
scenery ; and though, in a few in- 
stances, it offends a refined taste by 
vulgarity, the subject is always treat- 
ed in a poetical way,—the story is not 
without its interest,—and the remarks 
on the joys, and the sorrows, and the 
dangers, of man, in unison with our 
best feelings. 

One word more, and we have done. 
We are happy to learn that there is a 
design of publishing a new edition of 
the Queen’s Wake by subscription, 
for the behoof of the author, Fame 
is almost the only reward he has 
hitherto obtained for the succession of 
delightful poems with which, for 
some years past, he has favoured the 
public, and the only one which he 
prizes; for never was there a man 
more careless of fortune, nor freer 
from selfishness. His wants are few ; 
yet we know he would rather submit 
to the privation of the little that is ne- 
cessary for their supply, than degrade 
himseif by flattering any man on 
earth, or sacrificing a single item of 
bis independence even to the public ; 
and the plan does not originate with 
himself, but a gentleman whose ge- 
nius, high as itis, does not surpass his 
benevolence, who is well acquainted 
with the regularity of his life, and the 
virtues of his heart, and has eyer been 
the most zealous of his friends. In 
an age which is so distinguished for 
conferring honours on the memory of 
departed genius, we trust there will 
not be wanting a promptitude in che- 
rishing a man whose name will long 
shed a lustre on the Scottish cottage, 
and whose modesty and worth are at 
least equal to the high qualities of his 
mind. The world has long been 
in possession of unequivocal proofs ot 
the one, but the other is only known 
to his friends, and those whoknow him 
best, best know that the purity of his 
manners, and the honest independence 
of his mind, entitle him to the pro- 
tection of his country, no less than his 
genius to its admiration. The sub- 
scription price is only one guinea. 
ree. sum would raise him'to independ- 


ence, and we trust the public will not 
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jose the opportunity of enabling a man 
every way so worthy of their encour- 
agement, to spend his life in that free- 
dom trom care so heeessary tor the 
cultivation of genius, and thus express 
their gratitude for the delight which 
he has so often afforded them. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST ESTABLISH= 
MENT OF COPFFEEHOUSES AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE, A. D. 19505. 


(Translated from the Turkish Histo~ 
ry of Betchevi.* ) 


TueRE was no coffee used, nor was 
there even a single shop where it was 
sold, either in Constantinople or any 
other part of Romelia, before the year 
962 ot the Hegira. In that year two 
private persons, one of whom was a 
native of Damascus, called Chems, 
and another from Aleppo, named Ha- 
kim, came to Constantinople, and 
opened two shops in the quarter Takh- 
tecala, where they sold that excellent 
beverage. At first these coffeehouses 
were only resorted to by, the indo- 
lent and idle, but they soon became 
popular among the wits and men of 
letters, who assembled in perhaps 
twenty or thirty different knots in 
each house. Parties were formed for 
reading, others for chess or trictrac ; 
some discussed new poems, and others 
pursued scientific conversations. As 
the expence only amounted to a few 
uspres, it was a cheap mode of en- 
tertaining a friend, to carry him toa 
coffeeroom. All persons out of em- 
ployment, and paying their court to 
obtain it, kadis, moudaries, and all 
who had no great business, crowded 
to these places, as affording the best 
amusements; in short, the rooms be- 
came so crowded, that it was difficult 
to obtain a seat ; and their reputation 
was such, that many distinguished 
persons, always excepting ministers, 
Went to them without scruple. But 
the Imaums, the Muezzins, and the 
professed devotees, declaimed against 
them, saying, the people ran to the 
coffechouse instead of the mosque. 


* The real name of this historian is not 
known. That of Betchevi is derived from 
his native town Betche (the five churches) 


in Hungary. 


+ An aspre is worth about a halfpenny. 


The Oulemas, in particular, cried out 
against coffee, they declared that an 
alehouse was better than a coffee< 
room. The preachers endeavoured to 
scold down the favourite beverage. 
The muflis declared, that all sub« 
stances roasted to charcoal were pro< 
hibited by the law, and brought for- 
ward solemn decisions to confirm their 
Opinions. 

In the reign of Murad IIT. the pro« 
hibitions were renewed, but some a« 
mateurs obtained leave of the police 
officers to sell coffee in back shops 
and courts out of the public view. 
From that time the use of coffee be- 
came so gencral, that government was 
tired of torbidding it. ‘The preachers 
and muftis revised their doctrines, and 
declared, that as the burning of coffee 
did not really convert it into charcoal, 
it might be drank without endanger< 
ing salvation; and the sheiks, oulemas, 
vizirs, and nobles, began to take it 
without distinction. At length, the 
grand vizirs themselves built coffee 
rooms, and got a sequin or two for 
their daily rent. 

DESULTORY ESSAYS CONNECTED WITH 
LITERATURE. 
| We believe it will gratify several of our 
most intelligent readers to mention, that 
the following is the first of a series of 
prose essays from the elegant pen 
,which has formerly enriched our poe- 
tical department with the verses entitled, 

The Mossy Seat,” ** Melancholy,” 

** Disappointment,” ** Ode to the Spirit 

of Kosciusko,” and other pieces of a si- 

milar description ; a continued series of 
which, also, we have no common plea- 
sure in being now enabled to promise. 


No. I. 
On the Moral Constitution of Childe 
Harold. 


“Oh! what a noble mind is here o’er- 
thrown HAMLET. 


Ir is an undeniable fact, that there 
is no situation, among the varied gra- 
dations of civilized society, that is not 
productive of some peculiar pleasures 
and disadvantages to its possessor,— 
something, indeed, that favours the 
moral axiom, that Nature is no step- 
dame, but equally kind and beneficent 
to all her children. For, really, when 
we often see, what we have always 
been accustomed to esteem the best 
gifts which heaven bequeaths to man, 
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productive of a restlessness and dissa~ 
tisfaction of spirit allied to melancho- 
ly itself, and beholding all the contin- 
gencies of life in their worst lights, 
we are foreibly reminded of the com- 
parative happiness of unambitious 
mediocrity, and turn with delight to 
the innocent «and artless days, so 
faithfully delineated by Goldsinith, 
when we ‘ thought cross purposes 
the highest stretch of human wit, and 
questions and commands the 
rational way of spending the even- 
ing.” Our immortal Burns, too, it he 
did not suggest, at least concurred in, 
the remark, that there could he no 
surer way of rendering one of our spe- 
cies miserable, than by endowing him 
with extraordinary sensibility, with 
appetencies of mind, whieh it would 
be difficult to supply, and with pas- 
sions and powers beyond the run of 
common mortality. The opinion is 
not merely hazarded ; it is one that is 


ly substontiate our statement by ad- 
verting to the latter days of Swilt, 
and Collins, end Beattic,—to the gen- 
tle Otway, the melancholy Gray, or 
the unfortunate Chatterton ; for, ex- 
cept in the almost supernatural in- 
stance of Rousseau, it never was ex- 
hibited in such strong and vivid lines, 
as in the illustrious author ot the 
work now before us. There seem to 
be melancholy ideas for ever floating 
on his mind, and overshadowing, with 
a sul and sombre twilight, all his 
prospects, and breathing, like the 
simoom, ‘* the most lone wind of the 
desert,” destruction over all his hap- 
and desolation over all his 
ropes, and which have often driven 
him trom the settled society of his 
tellow men, “ to breathe the difficult 
air of the iced mountain top,” to hold 
converse with the fountains and with 
the forests, and keep up a proud com- 
munion with the mysteries and the 
majesty of’ nature. 

To our more unimaginative readers, 
we are conscious that these reflections 
will appear to savour of enthusiasm, 
and be reckoned as descriptive not of 
the poet, but of his ideal personage ; 
not of Lord Byron, but of Childe Ha- 
rold. It may be so; for we confess 
that we were never able to discover 
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the line of distinction between them, 
The incidents by which the Childe js 
first introduced to us, and the causes 
of the morbid melancholy of his heart, 
may be different. We trust, at least, 
that the causes are so; but, whatever 
the excitements may have been, the 
state of mind induced is unquestion- 
ably the same in both. Lord Byron 
has too much respect for himself, to 
yield to an overweening inclination, if 
its scduetions led him to be suspected 
of egotism; and he has therefore a- 
dopted the most delicate mode of com- 
municating to the world his own fecl- 
ines, and reflections, and sorrews; 
and of displaying and awakening into 
exertion the powers and passions of' a 
mind, so richly endowed, and so 
proudly clevated, as to have little 
sympathy for the pursuits end objects 
that agitate the minds and occupy the 


attcntion of his less gifted brethren ef 


mankind. 
We co not agree with his Lordship, 
that Childe Harold is a repulsive per- 
sonage ; we think him wholly the re- 
verse, though we cannot well define 
the nameless something that induces 
us to sympathize in all the loathings, 
and sicknesses, and melancholy of his 
heart, and seduces us to admire the 
daring pride, and the dangerous pre- 
cepts ot his cheerless and gloomy phi- 
losophy. Notwithstanding ail our re- 
scarches in the labyrinth of mind, and 
all the ingenious theories that have 
been brought forward to explain its 
wonders, there are some phenomena 
which have hitherto appeared incon- 
gruous and inexplicable ; and, as an 
example, we may cite the uncontro- 
verted, yet apparently paradoxical, 
axiom of Rochefoucault, that there 
is always something in the misfortunes 
of our dearest friends not displeasing 
to us.” It is not a barbarous triumph 
over their unhappiness ; and it does 
not arise from a want of sympathy for 
their sufferings ; it is a far more noble 
and generous emotion ; it is allied to 
what Ossian has happily denominated 
joy of grief.” We are confi- 
dent, that if Childe Harold had been 
represented to us in his feelings, and 
reflections, and conduct, as a gay, an 
innocent, and a happy being, “ more 
sinned against than sinning ;” ple 
with all he beheld, and with all he 
heard; at peace with himself 
every thing around him, that neither 
his gaiety, innocence, nor happiness, 
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could have — such an impression 
the mind. 
is remarkable, also, that the 
Childe Harold, of the first and second 
cantos, is not the Childe Harold of 
the third. In the space that elapses be- 
tween his pilgrimage through Greece, 
and his reappearance on the plains of 
Waterloo, his moral constitution seems 
to haveundergonearemarkable change. 
It is true, that his eurses on the dle- 
spot are as long and loud,—and_ his 
disdain of the slave as deep and root- 
ed.—and his admiration of patriotism 
as warm and fervent on the field of 
Morat, as on the plains of Marathon ;— 
that his tenderness for female beauty, 
and female fidelity, is equally great ; 
—and that his affection tor the inno- 
cence ot childhood remains unabated. 
In these feelings there is no change ; 
but it is not to these that we allude. 
The Childe is introduced to us as one 
who is satiated with the luxuries of 
lite, and disgusted with the seltish- 
ness of the ‘world ;—one, who con- 
siders all his kind as faithless and un- 
feeling beings, divested of gratitude 
for good offices, and sympathy for 
affliction ; and he forsakes his native 
Jand 
Pained, and pining in the dearth, 
And darkness of his spirits view— 


to traverse the ocean waves, and make 
the wide world his country. It is not 
to form new friendships, for he ab- 
jures his kind, and despises their com- 
panionship ;—he is aware that human 
lite consists of agitation, and feels 
that the mind must be employed ;— 
yet he has no object to place on the 
pedestal of the image he has torn from 
its niche ;—though the world presents 
him with nothing capable of arresting 
his attachment, like the St Leon of 
Godwin, or the Ladurlad of Southey, 
he feels endowed with a supernatural 
portion of vital energy ;—and though 
surrounded by human beings, he is 
conscious that his curse is solitude. 

It is natural for the mourner to 
shut his ears to the shouts of mirth, 
yet to turn his heart to the retrospec- 
uve contemplation of happiness, and 
take delight only in what coincides 
and associates with his own feelings. 
The Childe, as it were instinctive y; 
looks towards Greece, where he be- 
holds the reflected image of himself; 
—the smiles of happiness turned into 
wWourning, and the garden of existence 


into a desolate wilderness. It is with 
these feelings of loathing, loneliness, 
and disgust, that he traverses the 
lovely but degraded regions of the 
Morea, contrasts its present abject 
state with its former dignity, gran 
deur, and elevation ; wandering a- 
mong the ivied columns “ which Time 
and ‘Turk have spared,” and heaving 
many a sigh, as he perecives 
*¢ The fiery souls, that might have led 
Her sons to deeds sublime, 
Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 
Slaves—nay the bondsmen of a slave, 
And callous—save to crime !” 

At length a new era opens in his 
mind. He seems to be impregnated 
with the mystical philosophy of W ords- 
worth, and tvels fimesel? to exist less 
as an individual of a particular spe- 
cies, than as a portion of an eternal 
spirit, that animates and pervades 
every thing within the dominions of 
Nature. 


‘“* Where rose the mountains, there to 

him were friends ; 

Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his 
home ; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, ex- 
tends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest cavern, breaker's foam, 

Were unto him companionship ; they spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the tome 

Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft 
forsake 

For Nature's pages glass’d by sunbeams on 
the lake.” 


Whether these emotions have 
taneously arisen within him, and the 
beautiful and variegated banks of the 
Rhine, and the shores of Lake Le- 
man, and the sublime and lonely 
regions of the Alps, were esteemed 
the most fit places for their develope 
ment and indulgence ; or whether it 
was the scenery itself that kindled 
these emotions, we do not know,— 
though we rather imagine that the 
latter is the case. At all events, it is 
evident, that his Lordship had been 
studying Wordsworth ; that he was 
captivated with the delirating tone 
that pervades his compositions; and, 
that he was himself smitten with an 
enthusiastic admiration of all natural 
objects ; and with the desire of defin- 
ing aspirations to others, which are, 
in fact, mysterious, and inexplicable 
to himself. Notwithstanding this 

t and inherent deformity, there 
is a majesty and commanding force, 
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a dignity of thought, and a depth of 
pathos, in the delineation, and in the 
dissection of these feelings, which we 
have never seen equalled elsewhere ; 
and which, we have little doubt, will 
place the third canto of Childe Harold 
in the eyes of posterity, among tie 
most noble and successful efforts of 
this sombre, but truly sublime ge- 
nius. M. 


OBSERVATIONS CONNECTED WITH 
METEOROLOGY, WITH HINTS FOR 
THE EXTENSION OF METEOROLO=- 
GICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue breaking up of the ice in the 
arctic regions is an event which has 
excited universal interest; and the 
prospect it holds out of an ameliora- 
tion of our climate during the swnmer 
and autumn months, we may hope soon 
to be realised. On this subject a very 
interesting paper has appeared in the 
Quarterly Keview ; and, although phi- 
losophers may not be disposed to agree 
in all the speculations of the author, 
it must be acknowledged that he has 
brought together some very curious 
and important facts. However much 
we, who areintimately acquainted with 
the merits of Mr Scoresby, junior, 
may lament that he has not been em- 
ployed in the expedition about to 
sail to the polar regions, we can have 
no doubt of the result of the efforts 
about to be made being highly inter- 
esting and important. We have, be- 
sides, one advantage in the rejection 
of Mr Scoresby’s services, that he will 
return from Greenland at an early 
period with intelligence respecting the 
state of the northern seas, whereas it 
inay be a long time before we are ac- 
quainted with the success of’ the ves- 
sels sent out by Government. It may 
not’ be unreasonable in us to hope, 
that the underwriters will allow a lit- 
tle latitude to Mr Scoresby, that he 
may, without risk, be at liberty to 
land on the shores of Greenland, and 
to sail a the coast. 

During this period, so interesting 
on account of the sudden and unlook- 
ed-for detachment of the ice from 
Greenland, attention to the state of 
the atmosphere becomes exceedingly 
important. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that electricity has never been 
allowed to have what appeaf’s to be its 
due share of influence in producing 
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stmempieset phenomena, while it has 
been known to pervade the whole tey. 
restrial system, and to be an ave; 
both powerful and terrible. Instr 
ments have been invented even “ to 
scent the distant winds,”* but inventive 
powers have not been roused to the 
production of useful means asecy« 
taining the electrical state of the air, 
The author of the paper in the Quar. 
terly Review seems inclined to believe 
that the Aurora Borealis is connected 
with thearctic ice. This, however, may 
be questioned ; for it has at different 
periods appeared with great brilliancy, 
and again dwindledaway, while theice 
was known to bestationary. Ithas been 
more frequent within the last three or 
four years, and seems to have been 
particularly brilliant at the time of 
the breaking up of the ice. TI had 
occasion, during the months of Janu- 
ary, February, and March 1817, to 
be out of doors almost every night, 
and many times witnessed the most 
amazing display of the northern light, 
extending beyond the zenith, and 
sometimes covering almost the whole 
hemisphere. On that night when the 
most astonishing display I ever saw 
was exhibited, there was a good deal 
of wind, and the clouds were movin 
rapidly. I regret that I have not had 
the same opportunity of observing the 
necturnal sky during the winter just 
past ; but some of your readers may 
probably be able to afford information, 
on a subject which will perhaps be 
found more intimately connected with 
climate than has been suspected. 

I am not prepared, at present, to 
support the conjecture, that the vio- 
lence and changes of the wind are 
frequently caused by the operations of 
electricity. But I throw it out at 
present, with the view to tempt some 
of your readers to make observations 
on the force and direction of the wind, 
in various parts of the country. One 
of the most remarkable facts regarding 
the wind which has come to my know- 
ledge, is mentioned by Sir George 
Mackenzie in his Travels in Iceland. 
That gentleman was at Stromness, in 
Orkney, when several vessels sailed 
from thence for America, with the 
wind blowing fresh from the east. 
On the day after, the same wind con 
tinuing, he sailed for {celand, and 
when about twenty miles to the west~ 


* Vide Supp. Ene. Brit, article Climates 
10 
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ward, overtook these vessels becalmed, 
and the ship he was in was also be- 
calmed. On his return to Orkney, he 
found that the wind had continued 
+o blow from the same quarter for se- 
veral days after he had sailed. This 
Lact affords ample room for specula- 
don; but we ought to multiply ob- 
cervations before we attempt to ge- 
neralise. 

There is no department of science in 
so infant a state as meteorology ; and, 
at the same time, none perhaps more 
important or more interesting. I there- 
tore suggest that meteorological ob- 
servations should be established at a 
variety of stations in different parts of 
our island. ‘The ingenious engineer 
of the Northern Lighthouses, requires 
only a hint to establish registers in 
every place to which his able super- 
intendence extends. It would be of 
very great use to have a complete ap- 
yaratus in all the lighthouses around 
Britain and Ireland, the keepers of 
which have ample time to attend to 
changes in the atmosphere, and to 
note the indications of instruments. 
It is recommended to every one who is 
inthe habit of making meteorological 
observations, to pay particularattention 
to the time when the wind changes or 
alters its intensity ; and toobserve whe- 
therit goes round by the south or north. 
The direction of the clouds should 
ilso be marked along with that of the 
air on the surface. ‘I'he most import- 
ant results would be derived from ob- 
servatories lying as nearly due east 
and west, and north and south, of each 
other as possible. For instance in 
Scotland, observations made in the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, in the observa- 
tory of Lord Gray at Kinfauns Castle, 
at Loch Earn Head, and at Oban, 
would afford most desirable objects of 
comparison. There is scarcely a clergy- 
ian, or farmer, without a barometer 
and thermometer ; and although the 
instruments may not be of the nicest 
Construction, still they might contri- 
bute largely to our knowledge, if their 
4ndications were regularly noted, to- 
gether with the wind and rain. 

It has been observed, that a swell 
on the sea precedes a gale of wind 
from the quarter indicated by the 
—_— When, therefore, a swell is 
gona coming on, the state of all 

eteorological instruments should 
be noted at short intervals ; also the 
*ppearance of the sky, both during the 


day and night ; together with that of 
the sun and moon; and the halos a- 
round them should be measured from 
time to time. It isonly by observing 
whether phenomena regularly coin- 
cide, or follow each other, that we 
can determine their degree of con- 
nection ; and by a long continued and 
accurate series of observations, that 
we can hope to discover whether the 
coincidence and sequence are the re- 
sults of cause and effect. 

Having lately heard a discussion 
respecting the difference of the cli- 
mate on the east and west coasts of 
Scotland, I was induced to examine 
the registers kept under the direction 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
chiefly for ascertaining the direction 
of the wind, by the resident engineers 
of the Caledonian Canal ; from which 
I have constructed the following table, 
which includes a period of ten years : 
It is to be lamented that the servants 
of the Commissioners have not been 
supplied with barometers and thermo- 
meters. Inverness, Fort Augustus, 
and Fort William, are in a line nearly 
S. W. and N.E. This table will, I 
hope, excite some interest in many of 
your readers, although it is by no 
means so important as it would have 
been, had the stations been due east 
and west of each other. I may here 
point out a few facts not introduced 
into the tables. 

In October 1808, there ap to 
have been two days of east wind at In- 
yerness, four at Fort William, and 
thirteen at Fort Augustus; and in 
the following month of November, 
fourteen at Fort William, five at Fort 
Augustus, and four at Inverness. 

On the 8th May 1809, the wind 
blew fresh from the west at Fort Wil- 
liam, fresh from the south-west at 
Inverness, while it was blowing from 
the east and north-east, also fresh, at 
the central point Fort Augustus. 

‘On the 15th June 1811, it blew a 
strong gale from the westward at 
Fort William and at Inverness, while 
at Fort Augustus it was calm and sul- 
try. 

‘Many other examples might be se- 
lected equally remarkable. By malti- 


plying observations, we might discover — 
the effects of the opposite currents of 


wind meeting, and rapidly arrive at a 
point of knowledge, which it is indeed 
surprising we have not long ago at~ 
tained. 
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Observations connected with Meteorology. 
No.of Ditto with the Winal 
the Eastward, at the — calm or va- 
Mist, at Wind easterly, at riaple,) va 
Fort- | Fort- Fort-| Port-], Fort- | Fort- Fort-] Fort-[) 
Vears| Wile | wie | Aue wil | Au 
1807.}!01 |123 | 66 [151 [240 [199 | 54 3] 34 53 [140 
[112 1112 (261 | 76) 99 | G4 | SO 
18O9 1115 [125 [185 [246 | 67 | OL | 59 | 95 1108 
[125 [LLG 254 [Lot | GE | SO [125 
83 | &8 [259 Jatt | 62 | OL | 46 [101 
1812182 1125 [109 [179 |LO7 | 71 | 63 | 89 | 72 
ISL3.J102 | 92 | $7 [200 [200 [230 | 83 50 | 45 | 99 | 97 1148 
[10S | 76 [187 POO {225 | 99 | 71 16 | 80 SI 
| 83 79 [198 | SL | 49 | 46 | SS 1120 
1816.) 90 [10S | 92 {198 JL98 | 54 | 69 1 57 1 92] 94 
The Year 1807, ia drial. 
No.of Dayson which)No. of Days whonjOft the dry Days) 
th "Wind bl w fron, Rain, Snow, or|there were, with the 
the Eastward, at Mist, at Wind easterly, at 
riable,) 
Fort- | Fort- fort- | Fort- Fort- | Fort- Fort. | Fort- 
Months.| Wile | Au- wit | Au- Wile | Au- Wi. | Au- 
liam. Jgustus; tiam. Jeustus| | liam, | liam. jgustus 
Jan. 4) lo]; OF] 15]4 10 
Feb. 6] 3] 4110]10] 3] 3] 7] 9 
March} 18 17 41/18} 25] 14 9] 12 1 3 9} 11 
April 9112; 5115] 20]16] 7 4} 6] 9] 9 
May [15/24/20] 7] 5] 4] 6 
Pune 3 4 9 | 17 21 2i 3 8 $ | 17; Il 
July 4 2 19 15 2 1 6} 14] 14 
Aug. 5110 7} 10} 20] 14 4 3 3 9} ll 
Sept. 8S 17 7, 15 4} 14 3 $433 
loct. 6113 3 6123 1 14 1 0} 10) 11 
Nov. | 19] 8 5} 14) 227 15 11 6 1 1 6 | 16 
Dee. 6 6 0] 13 | 17 | v4 4 4 0 7 8 | 21 
101 [123 66 [151 2410 199 | 54 1 93 34 63 


The Year 1816, in detail. 


the ” ard, a | Mist, at Wind easterly, at riable,) 

Fort-| Fort- Saver. For t-| Fort- Fort- Fort-} Fort- 
Months | mes. | Aus | Wik | Aue 
Jan. 8] 4) 16/17/19) 7] 6] 
Feb. 7] 4/12/15} 16] 3] 58] a] 6140] 12 
March} 5] 9 7116) 15) 15) 4] 7 9 
April } 15 | 12] t2| 19 | ig 4 6 | 10 
May 9; 9) 6) 7) st of 6] 6 
June 8} 20/15/13] 3] 6] 58] 8 
July 14) 15/19] 16) 12] 3] glial 4] 8 
Aug. 10) 15} 18] 21 4] 14 
Sept. | 7] 8} 16] 4] 5] 106 
12} 12} 8) 17/19} 93] 8] 9] 7] 6120 
Nov. 5} 5} 3/12/19; 14] 3] 4] gliel 8 
Dee. 5} 4) 4/15/13) 17] 3] 3] plu 
| 90 {108 | 92 |198 | 54 | 69 | 57 | 92 | 94 [111 
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{ find I have omitted to remark, 
‘hat it is understood the winter has 
heen unusually severe in Russia. It 
will be curious if the ice opposite to 
the coast of Siberia has remained un- 
affected by the causes which have de- 
tached the ice on the same parallel on 
the opposite side of the pole. But, if 
it has loosened, and come into contact 
with the Siberian coast, so as to be 
fixed in the great bays eastward of 
Nova Zembla, or in the White Sea, 
the climate of Russia will become 
more severe during the winter, though 
the summer heat, owing to its inland 
position, may not be affected. It may 
also be found, that the loosened ice has 
blocked up Bhering’s Strait, which is 
narrow, and the only outlet for the 
floating ice on the side of the pole op- 
posite tous. If this has happened, the 
prospect of a passage to China by the 
pole will be remote. Evrvus. 
Edinburgh, March 1818. 


P. S.—I have just been informed, 
that two captains of Greenlandmen, 
while in Davis’s Strait last summer, 
observed a pretty broad current 8° or 
\)’ wermer than the water on each 
side, The particulars of its breadth 
ind diveetion I have not heard. ‘The 
Appearance of such a current, if true, 
will be & most interesting event. 

STATE OF EDINBURGH IN 1619. 

[The following Proclamation of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, will enable such 
of our readers as feel any interest in the 
imptovement of the ** Gude Town,” to 
estimate the progress it has made in the 


important article of tidyness during the last 
two hundred years. } P 


Act Anent the Burgh of Edinburgh. 


-ForsamMek as the burgh of E- 
dinburgh, quhilk is the chief and 
principall burgh of this kingdome, 
quhair the soverane and heich courtes 
ot Parliament, his Majesties Preuie 
Counsall and Colledge of Justice, and 
the Courtis of Justiciarie and Admi- 
ralitie ar ordinarlie haldin and keipt, 
and quhairunto the best pairt of the 
subiectis of this kingdome, of all de- 
greis, rankis, and qualities, hes’a com- 
‘noun and frequent resorte and ’ 
—1snow become sofilthieand vneleine, 
and the Streittis, venallis, wyndis, and 
cloissis thairoff so overlayd and coverit 
with middingis, and with the filth 
and excrement of man and beist, as 


noblemen, counsellouris, servis 
TOL. 


State of Edinburgh in 1619. 


touris, and uthers his Majesties sub- 
iectis quha ar ludgeit within the said 
burgh, can not have ane cleine and 
frie passage and entrie to thair ludge- 
ingis ; quhairthrow thair ludgeingis 
ar becum so lothsume vnto thame, 
as they ar resolved rather to mak 
choice of ludgeingis in the Can- 
nongate and Leyth, or some utheris 
pairtis about the towne, nor to abyde 
the sycht of this schamefull vncleanes 
and filthiness ; quhilk is so universall 
and in such abundance throuch all 
the pairtis of this burgh, as in the 
heitt of somer it corruptis the air, and 
ives greit occasioun of seikness: and 
order, this schamefull and beistlie fil- 
thines is most detestable and odious 
in the sicht of strangeris, quho be- 
holding the same, ar constrayned with 
reassoun to gif oute mony disgracefull 
speiches aganis this burgh, calling it 
a most filthie pudle of filth and yn- 
cleannes, the lyk quhairof is not to 
be seine in no pairt of the world; 
uhilk being a greate discredite to 
the haill kingdome, that the prin- 
cipall and heid burgh thairof sould 
be so void of pollice, civilitie, or- 
dour, and gude governement, as the 
hie streittis of the same cannot be 
keipit cleine ; and the Lordis of Se- 
creit Counsall, vnderstanding perfyte- 
lie that the said burgh, and all the 
streittis and vennallis thairof, may very 
easilie, and with litill ado, be keipit 
and haldin cleine, gif the people 
thameselffis wer weill and civillie 
posit, and gif the Magistratis tuk caire 
to caus thame, and everie ane of 
thame, keip the streittis foranentis 
thair awin leneils clein, as is done 
in vther civill, handsome, and weill 
governeit cities: THairroir, the 
Lordis of Secreit Counsal] commandis 
and ordanis, be thir presents, the 
Provest and Baillies of Edinburgh to 
tak and set downe sum setled and so- 
lide ordoure and course how the said 
burgh and the cloissis, wyndis, and 
streittis thairof may be haldin and 
kepit cleine, the middingis, and all 
filthe and vncleannes removed, 
and tane away, by appointing every 
neichbour of the toune to keip the 
streittis foranent bis awin dwelling 
cleane ; and that no nichtbour lay 
thair middingis, souppingis of thair 
housis, nor na uther filthe, vpoun his 
nichtbouris boundis and hie streittis, 
ynder some ressonable paines, to be 
imposit and exactit of the contraven- 
a £, 
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aris; and that the saidis Provest and 
Baillies appoynt a constabill for every 
closse to sie thair ordinance putt in 
executioun, and the contravenaris pu- 
nist, be exacting of the saidis paines 
from thame ; certifeing the saidis Pro- 
vest and Baillies gif they be remiss, 
or negligent heirin, the saidis Lordis 
will tak thame to thame, and, accord- 
inglie, will tak such ordour heirin as 
they sall think expedient.—(itey. Sec. 
Cone. Mar. 4. 1619.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVALENCE 
OF FEVER AT EDINBURGH, AND 
THE MEANS OF DIMINISHING IT. 


In a work of Dr Ferriar’s of Man- 
chester, published in 1810, it is said, 
“It is well known that a nervous 
fever of the worst kind is rendered 
endemical in Edinburgh, by the prac- 
tice of mewing up families in small 
subterraneous dwellings, where the 
contagion is constantly reproduced.” 
Though there may not be reason for 
the above assertion to the full extent, 
it is believed that, in all large towns, 
fever exists always more or less among 
the poor ; and it is probable, that the 
principal sources of it in Edinburgh 
are the lodging-houses, which, for 
some time past, have been more than 
usually crowded by an afflux of' stran- 
gers in quest of work, by the cellars 
and other damp, ill ventilated, and 
dirty abodes of the poor, and by their 
incautious or unavoidable intercourse 
with each other in infected places. 
It also appears that the fever has of late 
been more prevalent than usual, not 
only in Edinburgh, but in many other 
towns and places of the British isles ; 
and the immediate and chief cause of 
this greater prevalence of fever seems 
to be, in addition to its contagious na- 
ture, the want of employment, and 
consequent distress in respect of food, 
and other circumstances connected with 
health. Though these different evils 
cannot be entirely done away, they 
may be lessened ; and, though little 
that is new can be said on the subject, 
it may be useful to exhibit some of the 
leading points with a view to stimu. 
late the magistracy, the benevolent, 
and the rich, to further exertions. 


the 28th of February 1818, — 
re- 


gister of the Royal Infirmary, 654. 


Maret 
cases of continued fever, dismiss 
cured; and 46 deaths, or somewha: 
less than lin 15. It further appears, 
that more than half of the whole, o; 
353 of these cases, occurred during the 
last four months, from the Ist No. 
vember 1817 to 28th February 181s, 
of whom 25 died, or rather less tha, 
1 in 14.* 

In consequence of a representation 
from the physicians some time lis: 
autumn, the managers of the Royi! 
Infirmary directed the opening ‘ci 
some additional wards for the recep- 
tion of fever cases ; by which means 
they were enabled to admit every f- 
ver patient who offered, until about 
the middle of December, when the 
house had become so crowded, that 
they were under the painful necessity 
of daily refusing applications for th: 
admission of fever patients. On the 
Ist of January 1818, the total nun- 
ber of patients in the Infirmary was 
236; and for considerable tine 
they greatly exceeded that number, 


while the average daily number of 


many years has been under 170. 

A representation having been made 
to the Lord Provost with regard to 
the extraordinary prevalence of conta- 
gious fever among the poor, and the 
inadequate accommodation for them 
in the Royal Infirmary, his Lordship 
called a meeting on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, at which were present, besides the 


magistrates, some of the managers ot 


the Royal Infirmary, members of the 
Destitute Sick Society, &c. when it wos 
agreed that the Lord Provost should 
write to Lord Sidmouth for leave to 
occupy part of Queensberry-house 
barracks us a temporary fever hospital. 
Permission was immediately granted ; 
and the managers of the Royal Intir- 
mary, who undertook the charge of this 
new establishment, exerted themselves 


so much, that it wasopened on the 23dot 


* Amount of former months of 1817: 
See Magazine for November 1817. 


Cured. Died. Total. 


326 21 347 
1817 { November 59 6 
December 93 6 
47833 
January 86 7 
1818} February 90 6 
654 46 
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Vebruary 1818 ; and from that to 2sth 
eebruary, 34 patients were admitted. 

The fever wards in the Royal Infir- 
mary about the year 1794 ; 
and it may here be observed, that hos- 
jtals tor fever or infectious diseases, 
or fever wards in hospitals, in point 
of utility, exceed all others, those for 
accidents that require immediate sur- 
vical aid perhaps alone excepted. 
The benefit derived in other cases 
consists in removing disease, and is 
contined to the patient himself; but 
in the case of contagion, the evils pre- 
vented are much greater than those 
remedied, though the latter may at- 
tract more individual gratitude. <A 
fever hospital, however, unaided b 
external measures of prevention, will 
auswer the intended purpose of arrest- 
ing the progress of fever but very im- 
pertectly, when the disease prevails 
much. 

In October 1817, the Society for the 
Reliet’ of Destitute Sick circulated a 
printed notice, that they had made 
arrangements, with the view of check- 
ing the progress of contagious fever in 
Kdinburgh, by holding out induce- 
inents to poor people aftected with fe- 
ver to go to the Infirmary, by pu- 
ritying such houses, bedding, clothes, 
Xc. as are infected, &e. Notwith- 
standing, however, of their merito- 
‘lous exertions, the fever seemed to 
continue to spread, even previous to 
the Infirmary being so full as not to 
be able to receive all those whom the 
Destitute Sick Society wished to have 
admitted. It has, indeed, been im- 
agined, that the establishment of a fe- 
ver institution would immediately ar- 
rest the progress, and ultimately eradi- 
cite the disease. But the cireumstan- 
ces, evils, or abuses, which produceand 
propagate the disease, cannot be rec- 
tified by the activity of individuals, 
or the succours of any charitable in- 
stitution now existing; and the history 
of the state of fever in Dublin and 
Cork, in which fever institutions, on 
an extensive scale, and under the best 
management, have existed for years, 
proves, that this desirable result does 
not necessarily follow. ‘There are va- 
nous difficulties which oppose mea- 
Sures of prevention from being effec- 
— carried into execution, and 
which can only be obviated, at least 
‘o a certain extent, by the interference 
of the magistracy and police. 


In a fever institution, there is a fever, the contagion is kept up. As 


double object in view, viz. the curing 
of the patient, and the freeing his 
clothes trom infection,—and the exter- 
nal measures of prevention, which 
chiefly consist in the early removal of 
the infected person to the hospital, 
and in the cleansing and purifying of 
the habitation, furniture, and clothes, 
of the person or of the family from 
which he has been removed. 

With regard to the internal mea- 
sures in the hospital, it is sufficient to 
observe, that the expediency or neces- 
sity of hospital dresses is evident; for 
without them we cannot be sure that 
the paticnts, when dismissed, do not 
carry infection along with them. 

‘The managers and physicians of 
an infirmary cannot well take an 
active share in conducting the ex- 
ternal measures, but they should 
act in concert with those whe do. 
The advantages of an early removal 
of an infected person are obvious. 
When not adopted, the infection 
spreads in the house, and, instead of 
one. person, it may be necessary to 
send a whole family to the hospital. 
The neglect or difficulty of carrying 
this object into effect, must further 
contribute much to extend the con- 
tagion, by the intercourse of friends 
and neighbours with the infected fa- 
mily. In order to forward these views 
of early removal, not only has admis- 
sion into fever hospitals been made as 
easy as possible,—and the only circumn- 
stances required to entitle a patient to 
be admitted have been manifest po- 
verty, the close and crowded state of 
the habitation, and the disease in ques-~ 
tion,—but patients have been sought 
for, and even rewards offered for their 


discovery, on a general system of mu- 


nicipal policy, for the benefit of the 
community. ‘That the earlier the pe- 
riod of the disease at which they are 
sent to the hospital, the greater will 
be the chance of recovery, is an addi-~ 
tional and strong argument in favour 
of an early removal. 
Besides the various groups of pri- 
vate dwelling houses, where the con- 
tagion has been communicated from 
one family to another, there are @ 
considerable number of lodging houses 
in different parts of the town, which 
are crowded, dirty, and ill ventilated ; 
and where, by a succession of new 
comers, occupying the places and beds 
of their ecessors who have had 
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one poor creature dies, goes away, or 
is driven out, he is replaced by an- 
other, who soon feels the consequence 
of breathing infected air, and of other- 
wise being exposed to infection. No 
measures of prevention or purification 
are taken by the masters of these 
houses,—ventilation and cleanliness 
are altogether neglected ;—indeed, in 
many of the houses of the poor, venti- 
lation can be very impertectly per- 
formed, and they are in general very 
averse to practise it. Another cause 
of the spreading of contagion may be 
mentioned,—the poor, when in dis- 
tress, are frequently obliged to sell 
their clothes, which being saturated 
with contagious effuvia, are bought 
by healthy persons, and used with- 
out having been purified. 

In respect to the lodging houses and 
other unwholesome dwellings of the 
poor, it will be sufficient to state 
what was proposed and done at Man- 
chester, in circumstances similar to 
those now under consideration. 

The attention and uneasiness c¢x- 
cited on the subject of fever in 1795, 
appeared to several gentlemen in Man- 
ae who had interested themselves 
in the state of the poor, to offer a fa- 
vourable occasion for forming a Board 
or Committee of Health, which, in 
various points of view, might prove a 
measure of great public utility, and a 
principal object of which should be 
to diminish the frequency of epidemic 
fever. 

Respecting lodging houses, it was 
thought, that, if they were licensed, 
and brought more immediately under 
the notice and control of the civil 
magistrate, many of the causes of fe- 
ver might be prevented. They might 
be visited by proper officers frequent- 
ly, and regular reports of the names, 
occupations, conduct, &c. of the lod- 
gere, as well as of the state of the 
ouses, with regard to infection, be 
laid before the magistrate. It would 
not be difficult to ascertain at what 
»oint the want of cleanliness becomes 
dangerous, and, as far as scouring and 
white-washing can remedy that des 
fect, the hazard might be prevented ; 
but difficulties would attend the ef- 
torts of the inspectors to preserve the 
heds and bed-clothes in tolerable or- 
der. Wretches are so frequently re- 
ceived into such places in a state of 
extreme filthiness, that cleanliness and 


comfort could hardly be expected to 


[ March 


be maintained in them by theexertions 
of the most active benevolence. A 
principal advantage, in a medical 
view, of having these lodging houses 
under some regulation, would be, the 
power of clearing an infected house of 
its inhabitants, on the representation 
of the inspector, and of keeping it 
empty, till all necessary methods of 
cleansing and sweetening it should be 
employed. 

‘The state of dampness, want of ven- 
tilation, and dirtiness of the cellars 
and other abodes of the poor, is an-— 
other extensive and permanent source 
of evil. It is needless here to enter 
into a more particular detail of these 
circumstances, as they are sufficiently 
known to many benevolent individu- 
als, who, in various ways, attempt to 
relieve the distresses of the poor. I 
shall only say, that, when fever is once 
introduced into such lodging houses 
end such dwellings, it can hardly fail 
to continue and spread, unless recourse 
be had to such means of prevention 
as those above noticed ; and that the 
efficiency of these means will be in 
— to the zeal and punctuality 
with which they are executed. As, 
however, the poor are, for the most 
part, quite insensible of the advanta- 
ges to be derived from pure air, and 
personal and domestic cleanliness, and 
too often their situation and distress 
are such, that they cannot practise 
them, if they were willing, it is to be 
feared that the purification of a house 
will not unfrequently prove but a 
temporary measure. It 1s almost use- 
less to observe, that it would be high- 
ly beneficial, if it were possible, by 
any means, to effectuate a general 
and permanent improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor. We may at 
least attempt to preserve them in a 
more wholesome state, by inculcating, 
on every occasion of interference, the 
necessity of ventilation and cleanli- 
ness, as well as of temperance and ge- 
neral regularity of conduct. 

~ the whole, it appears that 
much may be accom lished by the 
joint operation of a fever hospital or 
fever wards, and the external means 
of prevention, in checking the cing 
gress of contagion, amd diminis 
the frequency of fever ; but the re- 
markable exemption of London, Man- 
chester, and other places from fever, 
for a succession of ears, cannot be 
entirely ascribed to 
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of their fever institutions, but in a 
creat measure to some general 
“uses favourable to health ; and, 
from reverse circumstances, such as 
those which have been operating 
powerfully of late, I am afraid we 
inust expect, that, notwithstanding 
all our exertions, fever will prevail at 
certain times more than at others. P. 


AFFINITY BETWEEN THE HEBREW 
AND GAELIC LANGUAGES. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue Hebrew language is supposed, 
by many, to be the Janua Linguarum 


Orientalium ; its influence is also ex- 
tended, more or less, through every 
language in Europe ; but, perhaps, in 


none of them is it more apparent than 
in the ancient language of our own 
country. ‘This subject has not been 
traced (so far as I know) to that 
length which its importance seems to 
warrant, and, as it may afford m itter 
of curious speculation respecting the 
history of our forefathers, I take the 
liberty of sending for insertion in the 
Scots Magazine, the following table, 
in which the similarity of the two 
languages is pointed out. The sub- 
ject will bear a much farther investi- 
gation, and may excite the attention 
of some of your literary correspon= 
dents. 

If you think this worthy of a cor- 
ner in your valuable Miscellany, you 
may hear again from A. Scor. 

Perthshire, 2d Feb. 1818. 


liebrew, in Roman 
Characters. Gaelic. English. 
Ab Ab Father 
Adir Laider Mighty, or strong 
Akhen Cinnte Certain 
Alehh Salach Filthy 
Anche, a sigh Anacair Restlessness 
Jehovah Dia, tha, vha God, is, was 
Bith Bith A cottage, or house 
Betek, to stab Bidag A dirk 
Heikel Eaglais Temple, or church 
Hema Ioma Butter 
Shemesh Samh ‘The sun 
Jrehh Re The moon 
Skel Cial Skill 
Hekhume Eagnaidh Wisdom 
Khed Cadhal A bason, or pitcher 
Kheder Cadal A bottle 
Khuhh Ceacht Strength, or power 
Hene Enne Lo, behold 
Kher Caoraidh Sheep, or pasture 
Khereth Gearram To cut 
Oie Uaigh The Grave 
Oule Ole Evil 
Keben Caban A tent 
Kel Cael An assembly 
Sek Sac Sack 
Gud, to overcome Gadh A skirmish 
Beth, a daughter Betheacht E ffeminate 
Gehel Gual A coal 
Dahh, to fly swiftly Daghan The wind 
Hel, to shine Eallaidh White 
Dokh, to quench Deoch Drink 
Khebel, fetters Ceangalam To bind 
Keeh, darkness Ce Night 
Khenen, to prepare Cinneadh Preparing 
Tun, a pigeon Eun A bird 
Keneh Ceannaidh To buy 
Rae, to see Radhare Sight 
Renn, to sing aloud Rann A song 
Salem, peace Sailem Hail 
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JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND, 
AND PART OF FLANDERS, IN THE 
MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST 
1817. IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
FROM A GENTLEMAN TO A FRIEND 
IN EDINBURGH. 


Letter First. 


DEAR J 


‘ » You know that we 
sailed from Leith Roads 
Head, 25th sy. Holland on Friday 
July 1817. the July. No par- 
ty could be more steady with regard 
to the day fixed for sailing, or more 
pointed as to the hour of meeting, 
considering the shortness of the notice 
given to some of them. The place of 
rendezvous was at oue of those elegant 
Marine Villas with which the south- 
ern shore of the Frith of Forth begins 
at length to vie with the banks of the 
Clyde and the Thames. After receiv- 
ing every possible hospitality and at- 
tention here, we found the ship's long 
boat in waiting, with her boatswain 
and active crew, clad with characterise 
tic neatness, when we readily embark- 
ed. Just as the boat put off from the 
shore, and friends were mutually bid- 
ding adieu, we were informed that the 
sales of building areas upon the Re- 
gent Bridge were likely to yield no 
less than L. 35,000 or L. 40,000, This 
very important piece of intelligence, 
connected with the funds of the splen- 
did improvements begun a few years 
since in our Scottish metropolis, un- 
der much doubt and difficulty with 
regard to the ways and means, afford- 
ed the happiest interlude to the con- 
versation, tending to dispel those re- 
flections which unavoidably break in 
upon the mind at the moment of leav- 
ing home, especially for a foreign 
country. 

That Holland is but a few hours’ 
sail from our nearest shores, you are 
perfectly aware. Yet, during the last 
twenty years, that eountry has really 
been less visited by the British travel- 
ler than even the remotest parts of the 
world, owing to the state of continental 
affairs, which so long and so unhappily 
divided Europe. The boat having 
soon reached our little ship, the ready 
attendants, with their man ropes and 
supporting arms, were found posted 
on each side of the gangway, at once 
to welcome and assist the strangers on 
board, The sails being previously 


CMarels 
hoisted, and the anchor hove short, in 
the course of a few minutes, and ex. 
actly at four o'clock P. M., with a 
tine westerly breeze, we turned round 
upon our romantic city, and had an 
interesting view of all its remarkable 
‘The fore ground this de- 
ighttul prospect is finely studded 
with detached villas, and the telds 
waving with a rich, though still ver- 
dant crop. ‘The whole extent of the 
city from east to west, being fully in 
view from the Roads of Leith, the 
evening sun began to be reflected from 
the windows, as if by ten thousand 
mirrors ; the top line is also finely 
broken and varied by many command- 
ing objects, among which may bemen- 
tioned the superb dome of St George's, 
the Castle, St Giles’ venerable steeple, 
and the spire of St Andrew’s church, 
the whole toward the east terminating 
with the green tufted hill and monu- 
ment erected to the glorious memory of 
our — hero Nelson. The back 
ground of this beautiful scene is, if pos- 
sible, still more interesting, especiallyto 
the admirer of the works of nature upon 
the great scale. As seen from the 
Frith of Forth, the city appears to be 
set down in an immense amphitheatre, 
encircled by a range of mountains. 
On the west we have the hills of Cor- 
storphin, which seem to be separated 
from those of Fifeshire as if by some 
sudden dislocation, to admit the wa- 
ters ot the Forth to empty themselves 
more freely into the sea. Towards 
the south, the Pentland range holds 
a commanding place, while Salisbury 
Craigs and Arthur's Seat are seen slo 
ing towards the east, and fall into the 
sea at the bay of Musselburgh. But 
I now take a of this picturesque 
and beautiful scene, and must confine 
myself to a few passing remarks on 
particular objects as we glide along 
the coast, to our point of departure 
for Holland. I must, however, be 
permitted further to observe, after & 
pretty general acquaintance with Bri- 
tish scenery, that there is, perhaps, 
no other city which presents so many 
attractions to the man of taste and of 
science as Edinburgh. Nor can any 
one be said to know half its beauties 
who has not seen it from the Roads 
of Leith, as well as from the New 
Mall round the Caltonhill. 

The very fine breeze with which we 
were favoured, and the excellent sail- 
ing-trim of our ship, enabled us to held 
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a course pretty near to the north shore, 
and passing the Island of Inchkeith, 
where Dr Johnson, in former times, 
made the first experiment of landing 
upou unfrequented coasts,” we open 
the spacious bay and extensive range of 
the town of Kirkcaldy, and have tully 
‘n view the house of Raith, delight- 
fully situate on the contiguous rising 
cround. Perhaps on no part of the 
coust of Great Britain is there so 
inany small but populous towns and 
villages, as along the shores of Fife ; 
and although the great ports of Leith 
and Dundee have, like Gog and Ma- 
cog, almost entirely swallowed up and 
ionopolized the trade of these ancient 
ports, yet in former times the mer- 
chants of Fife were not only exten- 
sively concerned in trade at home, 
but likewise in foreign commerce. It 
is also well known, that, previous to 
the Union of the British Crowns, 
these burgh towns were frequently 
honoured with a royal visit; and on 
these occasions the kings of Scotland 
were entertained with great magnifi- 
cence, according to the ideas of those 
times. Continuing our course along 
the north shore, on the left, we have 
the town and castle of Wemyss ; 
where, in days of yore, the T’hanes of 
life are said to have had their abode, 
aud where Mary Queen of Scots first 
met with Lord Darnly, on the 15th of 
ebruary 1565. On the right, but 
at a great distance, we see the shining 
tront of Gosford, the princely mansion 
of the Earls of Wemyss. After pas- 
‘ug Many a smoking town and blith- 
some fishing village, we reach Anstru- 
ther, famous as the residence of Mag- 
¢y Lauder, and from thence stretch 
across the Frith to the southern shore, 
leaving on the north, the classic and 
venerable towers of St Andrews, and a 
humerous train of places of less note, 
together with the dangerous Carr Rock 
ind the curious Isle of May, interest- 
ing both on account of its ecelesiasti- 
cal and natural history. Passing the 
islets of Fidra, th i 

, the Lamb, and Craig- 
leith, and town of North Berwick, the 
natural port of half the shire of Had- 
vington, we sail close past the singu- 
~ inaccessible island cal- 
rw ‘on ass, famous as a prison in 
. gn of Charles the Second, and 
‘emarkable for the innumerablecrowds 
; and other sea-fowl which 

rebed cre. On the right we see 
perched upon the precipitous rock the 
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extensive ruin of Tantallan Castle, 
which deservedly makes so fine a fi- 
gure in Scott's Marmion. As the day 
closes, we see the mutilated ruins of 
the Castle of Dunbar, the scene of 
many exploits conuected with the his- 
tory of Scotland. ‘To landsmen dis- 
tant objects are now shrouded in a 
dusky shade, but our far-sighted 
captain could desery the hoary head 
of St Abb’s, situated on the coast of 
Berwickshire, just as the party had 
resolved to take the repose of the 
night, and for a time bid adieu to the 
beautiful scenery of the Frith of Forth, 
the scene of many a youthrul gambol, 
and now doubly interesting from dear 
family connections, intermixed with 
the sweetest sympathies of our na- 
ture. 


Of the Co- 
quet Isle, Sa- 
turday 26th. 


I need hardly tell 
you, that our little 
vessel, when newly 
fitted up, was con- 
sidered one of the most commodious 
and handsome of her class, though 
those fine and elegant vessels, which 
now ply between Leith and London, 
far outstrip her in the size and gay 
on of their apartments. Yet 
still our cabins are not to be complain- 
ed of, tor, independently of the births 
for the officers of the ship, and a 
place for the servants of the party, 
there is a fore and after cabin, where 
each has a state-room, or bed place, 
with distinct doors. ‘The vessel is also 
well provided with an attentive and 
obliging steward, and an excellent 
cook, with all the necessary furniture 
of the table. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, the change to a landsman, 
from the manifold apartments and con- 
veniences ashore, together with the 
retirement and seclusion of the night 
at home, is so great, that he cannot 
all at once resign those, even for a 
short life at sea. Accordingly, when 
the party came to compare notes in 
the morning, it did not aoe that 
one good night’s rest could be made 
out, after putting the whole together. 
Nor was this at all imputable to the 
unnecessary hollowing out of the crew, 
or the noise by treading and passing 
= the deck, so commonly com- 
plained of on ship-board, for, in this 
respect, nothing could be more guard- 
ed or circumspect on the of our 
ship’s company. But still one heard 
the ling of the water along the 
ship’s side ;—another felt that un- 
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pleasant closeness and confinement, 
perhaps inseparable from the air of 
a ship, while the creaking ot the spars, 
and the chirping noise of the bulk- 
heads, or partitions, allowed very 
transicnt sleep, with long and tire- 
some periods tur meditation. Impa- 
tient, therefore, of this sort of dur- 
ance, the day and the deck were hail- 
ed about the same hour; and, at 
breaktast-time, it was no unwelcome 
discovery to find, that the ship, being 
then about opposite to Holy Island, 
might just as well go into the harbour 
there for six hours, during an adverse 
tide, as keep the sea, from the state of 
the winds, which were such, as to 
prevent our getting through the nar- 
row sound, between the Fern Isles and 
the Castle of Bamborough, without 
much beating and tacking, for which 
few of the party had any great incli- 
nation. 

Holy Island presents little that can 
interest the curious, or engage the at- 
tention of the traveller, if we except 
the ruin of the monastery of the once 
famous Lindisfern. his religious 
house is said to have been founded 
about the year 651, and was again 
rebuilt, with considerable additions, 
in 1014. It still presents some cu- 
rious arches, and is the subject of 
some of the very beautiful passages in 
the m ot Marmion. You will 
readily suppose that I landed here 
with considerable pleasure, as a place 
to which I had attached the fondest 
ideas of the antiquary, and where I 
expected to meet with all the neat 
cleanliness and comfort of an English 
watering-place, connected with a small 
fort and garrison. But how was I 
disappointed upon landing at Holy 
Island, to find a very paltry and irre- 
gular village, at some little distance 
trom the sea, and really without any 
—_ favourable or accessible bathing- 

ce. 

The chief employment of the inha- 
bitants of this island, said to be about 
500 in number, is the prosecution of 
the fishing, for which it seems to be 
every way fitted as a most excellent 
station ; but, as the whole process of 
gutting and curing the fish is conduct- 
ed close to the village, and as the walls 
of every inclosure and walk about the 
place are covered with fish, in propor- 
tion to its thriving state as a fishing 
station, it becomes more unfit for the 
residence of strangers ; for, in what- 
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ever direction you turn, the air is more 
or less contaminated with noxious and 
fetid effluvia. Even the very lanes of 
the village are encumbered with fish 
garbage. I mention this the more 
particularly, as Holy Island, under a 
different system, might not only be 
extended as a fishing station, but is al. 
so particularly well calculated to be- 
come a great resort for sea-bathing 
quarters, were a proper selection made 
of the grounds for the visitors and the 
fishers. ‘To obtain this more fully, it 
would require some attention to be 
paid to providing a better supply of 
tresh water, and the establishment ot’ 
a regular post to communicate over 
the sands with the mainland. 

I was informed, that, independent- 
ly of the fish caught for the daily con- 
sumption of’ the island, and the sup- 
ply of the market of Berwick, &c. 
trom 30 to 40 tons of salted cod and 
ling are annually shipped here for Lon- 
don. ‘These formerly sold at the rate 
of about L. 40 per ton; but the price 
has, of late, fallen about one half, per- 
haps partly from the present dulness 
of every kind of merchandise, together 
with the recent introduction of the 
Dutch fishermen into our market. If 
the mind happens to be raised with 
expectation from any particular object, 
the effects of disappointment in such 
cases are much more severely felt than 
if no such hopes had existed. 

I, therefore, turned with pecu- 
liar pleasure from Holy Island, and, 
as the wind was favourable, though 
extremely gentle, we were enabled to 
land for a short time, in passing, at 
Bamborough Castle. ‘This is a struc- 
ture, not only curious as a building, 
but interesting as a charitable foun- 
dation, being, along with a great ex- 
tent of lands, placed under the direc- 
tion of the Bishop of Durham, by the 
late Nathaniel Lord Crewe, for pious 
and benevolent purposes. The castle 
is understood to have been originally 
founded in the year 558, and was one 
of the Roman stations in this part of 
the country. It is probable that Lord 
Crewe, during his occasional residence 
here, had been so much affected with 
the frequency of shipwrecks, and the 
distressing scenes inseparable from 
such accidents, that he established @ 
set of signals here, to forewarn the ma- 
riner of his danger, and amply en- 
dowed it for the relief .of steps and 
shipwrecked seamen. Upon entering 
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the lobby of Bamborough Castle, you 
sre at once struck with the immense 
thickness of the old walls of the build- 
ing, and with the ponderous prepara- 
tions belonging to the institution for 
accidents by shipwreck, such as screws 
for raising vessels, great chains for 
:jooring and lifting them, with blocks 
and tackle of enormous size, and of 
various kinds, to which Captain Man- 
by’s recent apparatus has very properly 
been added. There are also apartinents 
with bedding, &c. for the shipwreck- 
ed sailors; and store-houses for the 
reception of all kinds of mercantile 
yoods. ‘There are likewise certain re- 
culations for firing a gun, setting off 
tire-rockets, and tolling a large bell in 
thick and foggy weather ; and a pa- 
trole and watch are also understood to 
be kept up at the castle in certain 
states of the weather. But so great 
a change has taken place upon the 
coast, since this institution was found- 
ed, with regard to the establishment 
of better lighthouses every where, 
that comparatively few wrecks now 
take place upon this part of the coast. 
Indeed, if we take into account, the 
much greater extent of trade and ship- 
ping in the present day, we shall find, 
that what with the help of lighthouses 
and better surveys of the coast ; toge- 
ther with the superior mode of rig- 
cing, and better management of ships, 
there are really fewer shipwrecks now 
than formerly ; though vessels go to 
sea all the year round, instead of ly- 
ing up during the winter months, the 
constant practice even so late as twen- 
ty or thirty years ago. Under these 
circumstances, it may readily be sup- 
posed, that the departments of this 
establishment intended for the pre- 
vention of shipwrecks, or the satety 
and comfort ot the mariner, have now 
ina great measure become obsoicte, 
and the good done by this foundation, 
is perhaps now chiefly confined to the 
education of 5 or 60 children, under 
the system of Dr Bell. As our time 
only admitted of a cursory view of the 
place, we walked round ‘the exterior 
of the Castle, entering by the south- 
tast gate, we left it by the sally-port 
towards the north-west ; having only 
taken time to pass through the libra- 
ry and acveral. apartments, to enjoy 
the extensive view from the top. ‘The 
most curious part of the Castle is the 
well said to have been cut by the Ro- 


mans through solid rock to the depth 
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of 150 feet. This well, which was on- 
ly discovered of late years in clearing 
away some rubbish, is shewn with 
tour lighted candles stuck into a frame 
of wood, let down by a cord with a 
small windlass. ‘The upper part of 
the rock on which the Castle is built 
appears to be greenstone or whinstone, 
resting upon a bed of sandstone, in 
which the water is m all probability 
found. ‘The lowering of the candles 
into this abyss, and the shade of the 
light glistening on its rugged sides, 
havea very curious and striking effect. 
Towards the sea this building has an 
extensive and castellated appeurance, 
Upon the land side, the rock is still 
more precipitous and rugged, and has 
a much more picturesque and beauti- 
ful effect than to seaward. In return- 
ing to the ship, the conversation turn- 
ed upon the probable effects of this 
charity, especially on the frugal and 
industrious habits of the people of the 
neighbouring village of HKamborough. 
But this would lead me too far trom 
my subject; and I shall therefore 
close the observations of this day, by 
telling you that the farthest object 
which could be descried trom the ship 
as the day began to close, was the little 
island of Coquet, situated on the Nor- 
thumberland coast. Iam,&c. 5. 


ON THE STATE OF THE CURRENCY, 


MR EDITOR, 

From a return laid on the table of 
the House of Commons, in compliance 
with a motion of Mr Grenfell, it ap- 

ars that the amount of Bank of Eng- 
sa notes in circulation was, at 12t 
January last, L.30,619,440. It is 
vouched by the same document, that 
these issues had, from 7th January 
1817, varied from near 24 millions to 
this previous sum. ‘The medium avéee 
rage between these two sums exceeds 
that of any year since 1797, by nearly 
two millions. Within the last six 
months the average, as was observed 
by Mr Grenfell and Mr ‘Tierney in a 
recent debate, exceeds, by a sum of 
between two and three millions, the 
highest averages at any time since the 
Bank Restriction Act. 

It is well known that the late 
notice from the Bank was talked 
of by the Chancellor of the Px« 
chequer as a@ virtual return to cash 
payments. This, however, was de- 
nicd by those who ov fully aware 
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that the amount of notes still in cir- 
culation, of a date prior to the period 
then named, was so inconsiderable, as 
to make it a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to the Bank, whether they were 

aid in specie or not. It was also 
cnown belore the meeting of Parlia- 
ment had thrown any light on the 
views of administration, that the a- 
mount of Bank of England paper in 
circulation was very great. It was 
known, too, that, encouraged by this 
plentiful issue, the country banks had 
been very liberal in their discounts ;— 
that the body of private artificial cir- 
culating medium was probably as 
great at it had ever been during the 
most flourishing years of the restric- 
tion ;—and that, in consequence, mi- 
nisters would, when discussion on this 
delicate point shoald become inevita- 
ble, propose a farther enlargement of 
the term granted to prepare for the 
resumption of cash payments. It is 
of great importance to attend to these 
apparently isolated facts. 

The actual press of moncy, unfortu- 
nately for the country, remaining un- 
employed in the hands of large capital- 
ists in London, first caused a rise in the 
Funds last summer. Urged by an un- 
extinguishable principle of human na- 
ture,—men would rather take the 
chance of ome their money, where, 

from a sudden reverse, it might pro- 
bably be locked up for a season,—with 
the certainty of receiving five or ra- 
ther more than five per cent.—than 


such commercial investments, as a 
state of profits, by no means inviting, 
seemed to promise,—with the certain- 
ty that, in the interval, it should pro- 
duce no increase. In this originated 


the first actual rise in the funds. Mo- 


ney was plenty. That was undeniable. 
But the plenty was a dead glut arising 
from causes always to be deprecatedina 
commercial country:—a_ preternatural 
declension in the effectual demand for 
capital :—a low rate of the profits of 
stock. Following as a consequence 
on the first demonstration of a steady 
rise in the funds, it would happen 
that all those who had real property 
to offer in fiedee, could not fail of 
obtaining discounts at the Bank of 
England. More money was thus 
thrown into the market,—and more 
speculators introduced into Capel- 
Court. The funds advanced ; and it 
was found convenient to quote their 
rise as a proof of national prosperity. 


a it disengaged for the chance of 


[March 
It would be worse than useless to 
repeat arguments which have been a 
thousand times illustrated with ever 
degree ot evidence and authority by 
ingenious and scientific men. “Bit 
it is quite safe to aver, with Mr Gren- 
fell, that the speculations in the funds 
are now solely caused by the unre- 
strained issues of the Bank. And 
who can justly blame the Directors 
of that institution? Profit is fairly 
and avowedly their aim. ‘They are 
furnished, by a special act of the Le- 
gislature, with the most tempting fa- 
cilities,—because the restraint of that 
common prudence which makes eve 
other contractor of an obligation look 
before him, is taken off them,—and 
they are protected from the imme- 
diate consequences of a stagnation in 
their trade, and a rigid construction 
of their current obligations,—by a le- 
galized impunity. ‘I’o say that, while 
the restriction lasts, they shall ever 
know or care for knowing a whole- 
some limit to circulation, is weak and 
credulous and absurd. Very few bo- 
dies of men have ever been so wise 
as to prefer a contingent and ultimate 
safety to a present profit. No body 
of men, when profit was actually the 
immediate and open question, have 
ever preferred general to particular 
interests. Let the return of the Bank 
to cash payments come when it may, 
it must he accompanied with an 
enormous decrease of their protits,— 
und necessarily, with considerable de- 
rangement to their private and com- 
pany concerns. ‘They cannot return 
gradually, uniess the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer were bringing on, from 
session to session, gradual reductions 
of the dividends on 3, 4, and 5 per 
cents. It would then be found that 
these dividends, and the funds to 
meet them, had attained equal relative 
values. It would then, and it will 
not till then, be found whether an 
efficient currency made up of, or eX- 
changeable into, the precious metals 
which are the measure of exchange, 
the standard of value, and an object 
of commerce, with all civilized na- 
tions,—can coexist with a nom! 
and real amount of taxation, equal to 
that now levied in Great Britain. 
With regard to the practical effects 
of this unrestrained circulation, 
cannot be more forcibly illustrated, 
than when taken in conjunction Wi 
the operation of our laws. A 
man is willing to lend a certain sum 
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of money for a certain period of years. 
Bank circulation is low. He foresees 
that, whenever this circulation shall 
spread wider, he will, of necessity, 
be subjected to receive in pay- 
nent, a sum of money consider- 
ably less in effective value than 
what he lends. He wishes, right- 
ly, to obtain such a premium, in the 
ineantime, as may be, in some degree, 
4 previous insurance against a very 
probable loss. ‘The lender is willing 
to meet this expence. But, it is ei- 
ther doubled to him by the disin- 
genuous precautions which the usury 
laws necessarily impose,—or his cir- 
cumstances do not permit of the sa- 
crifice. An irreparable injury is here 
inflicted on both parties. The free and 
secure enjoyment of property is griev- 
ously curtailed to the first individual. 
From the other,anaturaland most ope- 
rative spur to industry is taken away. 
Look at the reverse of this case. The 
Bank circulation is high. The price of 
gold has risen, and notes are at a dis- 
count. A person wishesto borrow asuin 
of money, and procures the loan at 5 
per cent. or, more probably at 7 or 9. 
Circumstances change. ‘The Bank 
decreases its issues. Notes and bul- 
lion are at par. The unfortunate 
debtor, when he is called on to refund 
his loan, pays in paper of the effective 
value of a pound in gold, that advance 
which was made when 20s. in paper 
Were as 17s. or 18s. in gold,—and 
which, in effeet, was worth no more 
to him for the purpose which led him 
to borrow! See how the usury laws, 
and an unrestrained circulation of 
Bank paper, protect the unwary or 
jiecessitous borrower ! It is clear that, 
in both these instances, an irreparable 
Injury is inflicted on individuals. The 
diffusive evil, however, is general: And 
its effects are much more widely reach- 
sug, and have actually a more power- 
ful and ppc, influence on the 
trame and aspect of society, than is 
commonly believed or attended to. 
It is clear, that, by the joint operation 
of these two laws, small capitalists, of 
the industrious classes, who would 
‘urn money to the mostproductive 
use, are precluded from. getting it at 
4 Inarketable rate. But this is not all. 
jy money does, at last, fall into 
of desperate proc? zals 
pe pate it in contemptible ex- 
-eancies ; or upstart speculators, 
pres a little property, but with more 
picity and rashness, who expetid it 
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in worthless projects. Candour, con- 
fidence, and fair dealing, are replaced 
by something else. Private and pub- 
lic morality are deeply affected. Pru- 
dence, economy, and forbearance, are 
no longer prized as virtues. Caution 
and deliberate forecast are not held to 
be attributes of mercantile skill. A 
reckless gambling habit is substituted 
tor them. A propensity to litigiousness, 
and a spirit ot chicanery, usurp the 
place of regular industry and fair- 
dealing. ‘T'ransactions between capi- 
talists, and the industrious and enter- 
prising, cease to be conducted with 
openness and ingenuity. Bargains, 
formerly the most onerous, are smug~ 
gled, or entered into, commonly, with 
a secret determination on one side to 
hold the other in fear of penal conse 
quences,—to cheat in defiance,—or to 
profit, unfairly, by contingencies not 
anticipated. Property is, in effect, 
rendered insecure ; and those minute 
divisions of capital, so desirous in a 
commercial nation, when they occur 
without breaking down the accumu- 
lated masses which permanently set 
and keep productive labour in motion, 
are greatly narrowed. 

It is, perhaps, very superfluous to 
add, that it is not the amount of cir- 
culating medium which can give any 
alarm. All that is wanted to quiet 
the most timorous, is a circulation re- 
ferable to one standard. All that can 
be done to maintain that standard, is 
to let the relative value of silver and 
gold remain as it now is, and to re- 
peal, instantly, a law which protects a 
mercantile body from being liable in 
its solemn and public engagements. 
The amount of specie current might 
be greatly enlarged by an increased 
output from the mines, and by the 
temporary payment of commercial re- 
mittances in bullion. If the exchange- 
able value of gold should not be 
greater elsewhere, it will become 
comparatively profitable for the mer- 
chant to coin his bullion. He would 
infallibly prefer circulating his bars at 


home, in the shape of specie, to keep- 


ing them locked up in his ware- 
house,—or sending them to a mar- 
ket, when their price could not re- 
turn the capital, of which, to him, 
they are the equivalent product ;—the 
expence and risk of transmission,—and 
the of stock. Then 
muney would become relatively plen- 
tier. Prices and wages of labour 
would rise simultaneously. No ca- 
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pitalist could feel the situation of 
things changed for the better or the 
worse, except as peculiar and casual 
circumstances should give to, or take 
trom Aim a wider command of neces- 
saries and gratifications. No man, 
whose only marketable equivalent for 
commodities is labour, and whose only 
share of capital is formed from the 
strenuous accumulations of a wise and 
honest self-denial, could fear then, 
as now, a sudden blow from puzzling 
alternations between the adventitious 
and apparent value of a local curren 
cy, and the permanent value of a ge- 
neral one. 


Edinburgh, March 1818. 


BATTLE OF SHERIFFMUIRK. 


| Though sufficiently accurate accounts of 
this memorable rencounter have been for- 
merly given to the public, yet few of our 
readers, we imagine, will be unwilling to 
peruse another original document on a sub- 
ject so interesting to national feclings. The 
present writer, though not entitled to the 
confidence of an eye-witness, appears to 
have had access to the best sources of in- 
telligence ; and his details are enlivened 
with some of the vivacity and interest, as 
well as the natural partiality and exaggera- 
tion of a contemporary partizan. The 
letter, which (according to a common prac- 
tice in those dangerous times) is without 
signature, is addressed ** To Mr James 
Neilsone, opposite the Tolbooth, Ber- 
wick.” 

The MS. collection from which we copy 
this notice, contains many other curious 
papers, from which we hope, from time to 
time, to furnish our readers with inter- 
esting extracts. | 

Edinburgh, Nov. 15, 1715. 

Arcyte having formed his small 
— on Sunday morning last, in very 
good order, upon ane rising ground 
or hill above Shirreftmuir, the rebells 
under the Ear! of Marr being formed, 
marched, and extended themselves in 
way of circle, as if they desyned to 
surround our army, which oblidged 
his G. the D. of Argyle to alter his 
grounds, and to make a new disposi- 
tion of his army ; and in forming of 
it the second tyme, the right wing of 
the rebells attacked the left of ours 
before they were formed ; the form- 
ing of the left, as is said, being com- 
mitted to General Evans, while his 
Grace formed the right. In this con- 
juncture, the rebells, as I have said, 
attacked eur left, and not being form- 
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ed, put them in disorder. They first 
attacked Shannon’s reg*. of foot; who 
to their commendation, briskl repuls. 
ed them, and then attacked that reg’, 
of foot which was Webb's, (and, as | 
believe, now Morrison’s,) and that of 
Orrary’s, who both gave way ; and the 
Highland rebells, consisting of the 
clanns, who were not only their best 
men, but of triple the number to our 
left, went quite thorrow them, and 
made a considerable slaughter of our 
men. ‘The two reg‘. of dragoons of 
Carpenter and that which was EFe- 
cline’s, gave way likewise ; but indeed 
intermediat, and supported these foot, 
and stopt the clanns from further 
slaughter of these two reg. and car- 
ried off our cannon that was on that 
side alongest with them. But the 
inisfortune was, that these troops re- 
tired, for the most part of them, to 
Stirling. In this action was the great- 
est loss on our side, besides the losing 
of our collours and standards. 

The right of our army, (where the 
I). was,) and the main body, pushed 
the rebells intirely to a rout before 
them, and pursued them for some 
miles to Allan Water: in which the 
nobility and gentry of the horse vo- 
lunteers acted worthy of themselves, 
and without vanity bore their own 
share in that victory ; and even bore 
their share of the rebells’ fire in their 
attack upon that of Fforffar and 
Wightman’s regiments. And_ tho’ 
Evans's dragoons were in some little 
disorder, it was not through occasion 
of the enemy, but through the deep- 
ness of the marish ground which was 
near to have bogged their horses ; but 
then, in a moment, they rectified 
themselves by a sudden and short 
wheeling, and comeing up again to 
more proper station or ground, they 
then performed as could be desired. 

In the persuit on the right of our 
army, of the left of the rebells, our 
volunteers gott the gentry of them 
the left quarters. It would seem, by 
our acc‘. that his Grace the D. of At- 
gyle was in the it, for which our 
weell affected criticks blame his Grace : 
Because that the 4000 of the rebells 
that retired with Marr to a hill ata 


myle’s distance from the field of 
battle, and who were to have been of 


new attacked, was oblidged to be given 
over ; ffirst upon the account that the 
left had retired as above, which his 


Grace did not know off, and which 
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he must have knowen if he had not 
een upon the persuite; and next 
that his Grace had a morrass to pass 
-, order to make the second attack 
npon that hill. 

As to the particulars of the slain 
and wounded on either side, it is yet 
uncertain, since wee have had noe in- 
tellizence what account Collonell Kerr 
lias returned of the killed ; being or- 
dered out wt a detachment to cause 
buiry the dead on both sides. Tho’ 
perhapps Briggadeer Harrison, (a vo- 
junteer,) who is gone express from the 
D. of Argyle, may carry it with 
him in his Grace’s letters, and who 
carries in his clogbag the rebells’ pre- 
tended royall flag. But, at the same 
tyme, I cannot ommitt to give you 
what I have collected. That on the 
rebells’ side there is said to be killed, 
with some certainty, the Earles of 
Marishell, Strathmore, and Southesk ; 
and, with uncertainty, the Earles of 
Linlithgow and Aboyn ; of their gen- 
try killed, Lyon of Auchterhous, and 
it is said Sir Rot Gordoun of Gordoun- 
stoun, and the Laird of Keirr ; and of 
prisoners, Barrowfeild, as I wrote be- 
tore, Glengairy, as they say, Logie- 
amond, Murray of Auchtertyre, 
younger, and many others ; of whom 
both killed and wounded ye shall 
have aecount by nixt. 

And on our side of note killed are 
Lieut. Coll! Lorroune, Capt. Arnot, 
and Capt. Armstrong, who was Edi- 
camp to the D. of Am. - Of wound- 
ed, that brave and worthy young gen- 
tleman the E. of Forfarr, being shott 
in the knee, did occasione his being 
taken by the rebells, and who un- 
mercifully, after he had gotten quar- 
ter, received eighteen wounds in the 
head and bedy ; and not being able 
to carry him off, was brought in to 
Surling, and declares that most of the 
wounds he gott after he was taken 
prisoner from that ingrained rebell 
the Viscount of Kilsyth. I pray God 
he may recover, though there is little 
hopes ; as there is of Coll! Halley, be- 
ing shott throw the body; and of 
Capt. Urquhart of Burdyeyeards, be- 
tng wounded in the belly, after being 
thade prisoner, soe that his puddings 
hang out. And wee have it in toun 
that Capt. Cheisly, after he was taken 
prisoner, was ript up by the rébells. 
And of all the volunteers, I doe not 
hear of any of them that was soe 
suuch as wounded, except Mr Charles 
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Cockburn, the Justice Clerk’s son, 
who is shott throw the arm; for Isla 
I wrote formerly off him, and the 
wound he received was through the 
fleshy pairt of his arm, which like- 
wise slightly wounded him in the 
side. 

On the Munday morning (the lett 
of our army haveing returned) his 
Grace designed a new ingadgement. 
But a great many of the rebells did 
intirely desert and fly upon Sunday, 
soe the body of them that fought it 
were, before the break of day, retired 
towards Pearth ; which is all the ac- 
co' I can give you at present; only 
that Argyle, with his army, went all 
in to Stirling on Munday night, after 
he had sent out severall pairtys in 
quest of the disperst rebells. And, 
least I forgott it in my last, its bot 
little trouble to acquaint you again, 
that all the rebells’ cannon, and most 
of their standards and collours, were 


taken. Adieu. 
ST KILDA POETRY. 
MR EDITOR, 


Your readers may probably know, 
that the people inhabiting the small 
and remote island of St Kilda, have 
considerable talent for poetical compo 
sition ; but may not have seen any 
specimens of the productions of that 
talent. The effusions of natural but 
uncultivated genius, are not to be ex- 
pected to satist'y the fastidious mind of 
the critic ; but there are many, I trust, 
to whom thespecimens which I subjoin 
will afford some gratification. With 
regard to their authenticity, I can on- 
ly say, that I brought them from the 
island in the year 1800, with others 
of various merit. ‘They were put in- 
to the hands of an excellent Gaelic 
scholar, the late Rev. Mr Campbell of 
Portree, in Skye, who sent me these 
two translations ; but I have not re- 
covered the remainder, nor the origi- 
nal MS. of these. Accident brought 
them to my hand a few days ago, and 
your miscellany occurred to me as @ 
proper repository for their preservation. 
I am uncertain of the time when the 
first was composed, but it was not 
many years betore I visited St Kilda. 
The second was produced only a few 
months before, in consequence of the 
visit of a party in 1799. ‘The indi- 
vidual to whom it alludes is now no 
more ; but his fellow travellers are all 
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alive, and, should this meet the eye 

of any of them, it will bring some cu- 

rious adventures to their recollection. 

I an, Mr Editor, yours, VIATOR. 
February 1818. 


Translation of a Lament, composed by a 
disconsolate Father, from under whose 
foot, while catching Solan Geese, along 
with his two sons, a piece of rock gave 
way, and killed one of them. 


John, of the light yellow hair, well 
eouldst thou climb the rocks; firm were 
thy steps on the lofty cliffs of St Kilda. 
Thy death bereft me of comfort ; my sup- 
port is lost; iy strength hath mournfully 
tailed. Thou art silent, my son! Though 
thy wounds were deep, I heard not thy 
moan. Woe to me; thou couldst not 
complain. I laid my hand on thy bruised 
body ; alas, it was lifeless and cold. 

Thou stood’st on the tottering crag be- 
hind me. I shook with terror lest thy feet 
might fail.—often did I turn, and beheld 
thy steps with tear ;—the slippery rock was 
unsteady, and my pain was increased. He 
was skilful in every useful work,—miglity 
was his strength, and his hands well form- 
ed for labour. Great cause have | to be 
sad; I grieve because he can never arise. 
As I looked around, the cliffs had a threat- 
ening aspect,—dark rolled the waves be- 
low, and gloomy was the face of the sca. 
Sorrow clouded my sight,—grief sorely 
stung my soul,—with the throbbing of fear 
{ started ;—IJ dreaded my all was gone, 
and that I was left to bewail their fate in 
anguish. 

John ! ‘thick grew the fair locks on thy 
head! The sight of thy father rejoiced 
thee,—strong was thy arm to support him, 
—thou wouldst never leave him,—his ab- 
sence gave pain to thy heart. Thy brows 
were never seen to lower, nor did anger 
ever frown on thy face. Thou wert faith- 
ful to me, my son! Dreadful was the fa- 
tal hour which ended the course of thy 
life,—never can I cease tolament! Dread- 
ful was the force of the stone that fell,.—it 
rushed down with a tremendous noise. Un- 
happy that I am, my foot moved it from its 
place ! It struck at once my beloved son,— 
it overwhelmed the strength of the brave. 


But thou art in peace,—I am sad, and 
alone. 


Translation of a Love Song composed b 
Marion Gillies of St Kilda. 


I love the youth whose locks are brown : 
tis the love I bear to him. I gave 

im a kiss in the evening; ah! how he 
then embraced me. Happy indeed was 
our meeting, though revilers make free 
with our fame. Is it wonderful that J 
should rejoice ? Good cause have I to be 
SY Since firet the youth beheld me,—since 


the day he gave me his heart, and promis 
ed his faithful love. His ribbands stream 
on my shoulders,—they brightly encircle 
my head, and bind in ringlets my hair. 
Amazing is my love for the youth,—it ex- 
ceeds what my song can unfold. Who in 
dress can be like him? weil it suts his 
stately form. Pleasant, my beloved, were 
thy witty sayings; Oh, how I rejoiced in 
thy mirth !—To thine the jests of others 
were trifles,—’tis with thee I would love to 
be gay ;—I detest them who hearken ;—I 
hate all who listen and tell They delight 
to defame,—scandal is for ever their theme, 
but I can free thee, my-.darling, I can free 
thee from their spiteful malice, and the 
evil reports which they have spread ;—I 
disdain their wicked tales, and despise their 
taunts. Thon wouldst not offer to hurt 
me,—thy pleasure was not to do harm, 
but to solace and gladden my bosom with 
the joys and raptures of love. Were I 
blest with the power of writing, I would 
soon send to ——-— a leuter, to tell my 
love of my state, and inform him how 
every tongue speaks to his undoing end 
mine. But he comes with revenge,—he 
comes, and they are silent ; unbounded is 
the love I bear to thee, the youth I ad- 
mire ;—I do not always proclaim it, yet it 
dwells warm in my heart, where it glows 
with unceasing regard. With thee I would 
fly through the world. When shall J hear 
trom my love,—when will he rush to my 
arms? Though I had for my portion all 
the riches possessed by the wealthy son of 
Bernera, I could yield it all for thee, and 
be happy.—I would yield it, my dear, to 
live with thee in a desart, where no step 
could approach us, and no voice of man 
could be heard. 

Though 1 delight to be merry, I will 
henceforth shun the young men. He who 
has wooed and won me, to him I will be 
faithful. 1 will not join in their follies,— 
no more rejoice in their sports. Angus de- 
scended from the tribe of Gillies. Angus of 
the dark brown locks, once I was thought 
to be thine, ner did I spurn at thy suit. 
But he, my beloved, came from his Isle ; 
I will listen no more to thy voice. 

Sad am I on the hill ;—I view with sor- 
row the deep,—with melancholy steps L 
slowly descend the glen, when I think of 
the youth I love. Oh how sweet were his 
lips !—how pleasant his speech ;—his 
words must be true,—falsehood cannot 
dwell in his heart. Great, mighty, My 
beloved, is the affection I bear thee ; who 
does not know my love? 1 know Our 
hearts burn with a mutual flame. Ah! if 
they keep us asunder,—if wedlock join net 
our lots, hard then is our destiny 
tov cruel our fate. They will treat us with 
out mercy ;—what will become of me! 
Save me, my love! Defend me from shame! 


Come, Oh hasten to my arms! — 


[March 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Journal of the Proceedings of the 
late Embassy to China. By Henry 
Extis, Esq. Secretary of Embassy. 
1 vol. 4to. 2 vols 8vo. 1815. 

*, Narrative of a Voyage in his Ma- 
Je sty's late ship Alceste, to the Yel- 
low Sea, along the Coast of Corea. 
By Joun Macteop, Surgeon of 
the Alceste. 8vo. I81S. 

3. Account of a Voyage of Discovery 
ty the West Coast of Corea, and the 
Great Ino Choo Island. By Captain 
Basit Hats, R.N. F.R.S.L. and 
E. 4to. 1818. 


Tur works now enumerated include 
a sufficiently ample view of all the re- 
sults derived from this embassy ; both 
us it has affected the political relations 
of Britain with China, and as it has 
extended our knowledge of those east- 
ern regions. In neither respect has it 
answered the expectation formed from 
it; in the first not at all, and in the 
second not equal to what might have 
heen anticipated. The narratives, 
however, to which it has given rise, 
are far from being uninteresting ; and 
we shall therefore endeavour to pre- 
sent a general view of the information 
which they convey. 

Most of our readers are probably 
aware of the jealous restrictions with- 
in which the commercial relations of 
China with all other powers are con- 
fined. Only one port of the empire, 
Canton, is open to foreign vessels, 
which cannot even come up to the 
city, but must remain fifteen miles 
below, at the mouth of the river. All 
the mercantile transactions are carried 
on under the eye of the government, 
and by persons to whom it grants a 
licence for that purpose. It is obvious 
that these arrangements must place 
the trade in a state of entire depend- 
dence upon the local authorities, who 
not only regulate immediately the 
mode in which it must be conducted, 
but who have the exclusive ear of the 
court, and can convey to the emperor 
which they may wish 

give ing the conduct of 
the English. Consid erable umbrage 
had recently been taken. at. the: pro- 
ceedings of’ his Majesty’seship Doris, 


which, within Chinese limits, had 
captured several American vessels, 
‘The explanations given not appearing 
satistactory, the irritation of the go- 
vernment was shewn by repeated acts, 
and the company’s agents were de- 
—_ of many of their usual privi- 
eges and accommodations. Matters 
at lengthcame tosuch a height, that the 
committee of management had recourse 
to the ineasure of putting a sudden and 
complete stop to all commercial inter- 
course with the Chinese. This de- 
cisive step produced the desired effect. 
Although the British trade is of no 
great importance to the empire, con- 
sidered in the aggregate, it torms the 
main source of prosperity to Canton 
and its vicinity ;—it forms there even 
the sole means of subsistence to many 
of the inhabitants. It could not, 
therefore, be interrupted without 
causing extensive distress in this 
crowded population, the consequence 
of which might have been, if not re- 
volt, at least such heavy complaints 
to the Imperial Court, as might have 
issued in the deposition of the persons 
at presentin power. The Mandarins 
pm am it prudent to yield, and the 
storm, for the present, blew happily 
over. ‘This experience, however, in- 
spired the Company with a wish to 
open a direct communication with the 
court, and to obtain thus an appeal 
from the caprices of the local govern- 
ment. With this view, they propos- 
ed to the British Government, that 
an embassy should be sent from the 
Prince Regent to the Emperor, of 
which they undertook to defray the 
expence. ‘This proposal was readily 
acceded to ; an embassy was prepared, at 
the head of which wasplaced Lord Am- 
herst. Mr Elphinston and Sir George 
Staunton, who held the highest situa- 
tions in the factory at Canton, were 
to occupy the coal and third places 
in the commission ; but in case either 
of these gentlemen should happen to 
be absent, Mr Ellis went out to fill 
the station. thus left unoccupied. On 
reaching Canton, were joined 
only by. Sir George Staunton, who 
tank the second place, and Mr Ellis 
the third.. They were 
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also by several members of the factory, 
and among others by Mr Morrison, a 
rentleman well skilled in the Chinese 
een e, and who acted as interpre- 
ter. ‘The viceroy, and the Portuguese 
at Macao, shewed an a dis- 
position, and spread unfavourable ru- 
mours; but, before leaving Canton, 
the embassy received a communica- 
tion from the emperor, — the 
most cordial welcome and assurances 
of a favourable reception. In the end 
of July they arrived at themouth ofthe 
Peiho, the river which passes by Pekin. 
They were soon waited upon by three 
Mandarins, two of whom, Chang and 
Yin, had the one a blue and the other 
a red button, which indicated high 
rank, The third, Kwang, had only 
a crystal button, but as Chinchae or 
Imperial Commissioner, he took pre- 
cedence of the other two. Indications 
of Chinese haugbtiness were occa- 
sionally manifested ; but, upon the 
whole, they behaved with tolerable 
politeness, and arrangements were 
made for the disembarkation and voy- 

up the river. An carly opportu- 
nity, however, was taken, of intro- 
ducing the subject of the Kotou, or 
grand prostration, which had been the 
main stumbling block to the success 
of every Chinese embassy. The Ko- 
tou, our readers are probably aware, 
consists in the individual admitted to 
the presence of the ‘* celestial empe- 
ror,” prostrating himself nine times, 
and each time beating bis head against 
the ground. The question as to the 
performance of this ceremony had 
come under the consideration of the 
government at home; and the instruc- 
tions given to the ambassadors seein 
to have been very judicious. They 
were to adhere, if possible, to the pre- 
cedent of Lord Macartney, who had 
obtained access to the imperial pre- 
sence without the performance of a 
ceremony so revolting to European 
ideas. At the same time, Lord Am- 
herst was left at liberty to act as cir- 
cumstances at the moment might seem 
to dictate ; in short, should it seem 
advisable, the Kotou was to be per- 
formed. On the other hand, Sir 
Cicorge Staunton, and the other mem- 
bers of the Canton factory, objected to 
it in the most decided manner, as 
likely to produce injurious effects, by 
lowering the English character in the 
eyes of the Chinese. ‘The first ques- 
Hons were prudently evaded by Lord 


Amherst, who merely said, that eve 

thing proper and respectful would }j» 
done. The embassy and suite were 
therefore embarked on the Peiho and 
it was soon intimated, that at Tien. 
sing, the first great city on its banks, 
an imperial banquet awaited then. 
The pleasure afforded by this testi. 
mony of respect was damped by the 
intination, that they were expected 
to perform the grand ceremony in pre. 
sence of the dinner, in the same man- 
ner as if his Imperial Majesty had 
ores: which he was judged to do, 
iaving given the entertainment. This 
SS was rejected by Lord Am- 
verst in the most decided terms; he 
refused even to kneel before the ma- 
jesty of the table; and, after long 
discussion, the Chinese compounded 
for nine bows, to correspond with the 
nine prostrations, which they them- 
selves made. The dinner was hand- 
some, after the Chinese manner, and 
they continued their voyage up the 
river to ‘l'ong-chow, the port of Pe- 
kin. During the voyage and the re- 
sidence there, the Kotou was an al- 
most perpetual subject of discussion ; 
and the Mandarins spared no urgency 
which could induce Lord Amherst to 
agree toit. ‘They even made the most 
solemn and repeated asseverations, 
that it had been performed by Lord 
Macartney ; and they had the unpa- 
ralleled effrontery to — to Sir 
George Staunton, who had been then 
present, for the truth of their state- 
ment. Finally, they re forward 
an imperial edict, in which the same 
assertion was made. The ambassa- 
dors extricated themselves as politely 
as possible, from the embarrassing si- 
tuation in which they were placed by 
these scandalous falsehoods. Sir George 
evaded the references made to him ; 
and Lord Amherst steadily referred 
to the archives of the former em- 
bassy, which bore, that no such cere- 
mony had been performed. ‘To the first 
band of solicitors was now added Hoo, 
whom Mr Ellis terms a duke, oon 
the expression, we think, cannot 

properly applied in China, where there 
exists no high hereditary rank corre- 
sponding to the idea which we attach 
to it. This duke, as he is called, be- 
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most assurances, of solid marks of im~ 
perial favour, which would follow, 
upon this point being conceded. Lord 
Amherst and Mr Ellis were inclined 
to vield, but Sir George Staunton hav- 
ing held a formal consultation with 
the Canton members of the mission, 
gave it as his and their decided opi- 
nion, that compliance would prove 
more injurious to the interests of the 
Company in China, than any conces- 
sion which could be hoped tor. The 
resolution of refusing it was, there- 
tore, irrevocably fixed. With our 
comparatively imperfect means of 
judging, we do not intend to dispute 
its soundness. We only regret that 
it was not formed in a more leisurely 
and deliberate manner. ‘The decision 
was fixed, not according to the inten- 
tion of the government at home, by 
the aspect of affairs at the moment, 
hut by the general principle, that the 
cuemony was not in any case to be 
performed. 'This might have been 
discussed more conveniently at Can- 
ton by all the members of the Com- 
mittee, than by a few of their num- 
ber, anid the hurry and confusion of 
a journey, and upon the pressure of 
the moment. 

The Chinese officers did all in their 
power to induce the ambassador to 
change his resolution, but when it ap- 
peared immoveable, they seemed to 
yield the point, and said, that the 
iinperor would receive them on their 
own terms, by which kneeling upon 
one knee was to be substituted for the 
Kotou. The object was now to has- 
ten their departure, which, through 
the exertions of the Chinese, took 
place on the afternoon of the 28th of 
August. They travelled that evening 
and the whole night round the walls 
ot Pekin, not being admitted into 
the city. Soon after day-break they 
arrived at the palace of Yuen-mien, 
where the Emperor then was, They 
Were ushered into a small apartment, 
tilled with Princes of the blood, Man- 
‘larins of’ all buttons, and other spee- 
‘ators. Chang, one of their ordinary 
‘ttendants, then came and announced 
the Emperor's wish to admit them to 
he immediate audience. ,Lord Am- 

= objected, on the ground. of his 
€xhausted state, and want of all. pro- 
per equipments. Chang finding all 
ol reluctantly car- 
soa ormation to Hoo, who sent 
messages, and at. last; came 
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himself, and exhausted every form ot 
argument or entreaty to induce Lord 
Amherst to enter. At length, with a 
shew of friendly violence, he made a 
movement to draw him in, which was 
very properly resisted. At the same 
time, we cannot help thinking, that 
in this gbstinate refusal to attend the 
proposed audience, an error was com- 
mitted. ‘lo a monarch accustomed 
to have every wish gratitied, and his 
presence considered as an almost divine 
honour, it could not fail to be highly 
offensive. ‘lhe reasons for adopting it 
ought therefore to have been very 
strong. ‘Those stated are, that the am- 
bassador had not his court dress, and 
that he was in a state of “ fatigue and 
inanition.” ‘The first concerned the 
Emperor's dignity more than his own, 
and there would have been an imme- 
diate opportunity of personal explana- 
tion. As to the encroachment on his 
own personal comfort, we really do 
not think it ought to have been at all 
considered on so yery serious an occa- 
sion. Mr Ellis vehemently exclaims 
against the rude curiosity of the sur- 
rounding personages, who appeared to 
view them as so many wild beasts ; but 
as this was neither sanctioned by the 
Emperor, nor byany of theregularly at- 
tending Mandarins, it ought in no de-~ 
gree to have affected their official con- 
duct. We are far, indeed, from anti- 
cipating that any very favourable 
results wouid have been produced by 
the interview. From what tran- 
spired afterwards, it appears, that 
a complete system of deception had 
been practised upon the Emperor ; 
that he had never been told of any ob- 
jections made to the ceremony, and 
fully expected to see it performed. 
‘The Mandarins probably hoped, in 
the hurry and confusion of this intro- 
duction, to get the thing done, though 
we do not think that force would 
have been employed. But the failure 
of the ceremony would probably have 
taken from the audience every thing 
of an amicable or beneficial character. 
Lord Amherst, however, had then no 
suspicion of this ignorance of the Em- 
peror, and could not therefore found 
an upon it, 

3 e principle of the Chinese go- 
vernment is tg make every officer re- 
sponsible fur the success of the affairs 
entrusted .to him, with very little in- 
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causes. ‘This had led to the eager- 
ness of the Mandarins for the per- 
formance of the ceremony, and it now 
made them dread being punished for 
the disrespect shewn to their impe- 
rial master. Their usual system of 
deception wss resorted to. ‘The Em- 
ror was told that the ambassador 
ad been seized with a sudden illness, 
which oe ge it impossible for him 
to a in his Majesty’s presence. 
This passed off well. ‘The Emperor 
delayed the interview, and permitted 
the Rritish to retire into a neighbours 
ing house, where ample accommoda- 
tion was provided. Unfortunately, he 
added the farther kindness of sending 
his own chief physician to assist in 
their cure. That person found Lord 
Amherst in the most perfect health, 
and with no visible impediment to 
have prevented him from appearing 
at Court,—which, being reported to 
the Emperor, sealed the fite of the 
embassy. In two hours an order ar- 
rived to set but for Conton without a 
moment's delay ; and no plea of fatigue 
being listened to, the party were o- 
bliged to set out by four of the same 
day. On their arrival at Tong-chow, 
they found the triumphal arch, which 
had been raised to celebrate their ar- 
rival, thrown down, and the house 
provided for their reception shut up. 
Their fallen state fully appeared, when 
a beggar, who had risen up as Lord 
Amherst passed, was ordered to re- 
sume his seat. Yet, in the course of 
their voyage down the canal, an edict 
arrived, in which the Emperor com- 
plained of having been deceived, and 
directed, that the English should be 
treated more favourably. On_ their 
arrival at Canton, however, they 
found a new edict, in which the 
were bitterly reproached for the dis- 
‘ct shewn by refusing the offered 
audience. The viceroy was instructed 
to treat them with marked coldness, and 
even to give them a sharp reprimand. 
Upon the whole, there does ngt a 
r much promise of any favourable 
issue to similar missions. That there 
is only one sovereign on earth, of whom 
every other prince must own himself 
the vassal, is a principle irrevocably 
fixed in the mind of the Chinese. 
** God is high over all, but on earth 
Gengis Khan only is Lord,” formed 
the spe to that conqueror’s letters, 
and continued ever since to be the 
inciple of Chinese court policy. 
00, in @ discussion with the embassy, 
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impatiently exclaimed, “ There is but 
one sun, and there can be but one 
Ta-whang-té.” The idea is not with. 
out some excuse. ‘The population of 
China, at the lowest computation, js 
more than equal to that of all the 
kingdoms of Europe united ; an ex. 
cellent observer supposes, that as many 
Chinese live on the water, and have 
no habitation on land, as there are in. 
habitants in Great Britain. Such a 
sovereign will probably never receive, 
with satisfaction, a mission from any 
state, which does not approach him in 
the character of a humble tributary. 

In China, where nothing changes, 

a new traveller can see little that has 
not been seen before. It was impos- 
sible that the present embassy should 
add much to the copious details of the 
wissionaries and Sir George Staun- 
ton, and the living picture drawn by 
Mr Barrow. Indeed, Mr Ellis, though 
his remarks are correct and sensible, 
does not appear to us to have been 
smitten with the true exploratory 
— He repeatedly intimates, that 
the traversing of distant oceans and 
empires appeared to him a very 
poor compensation for the suspen- 
sion of his English comforts; and 
even in the first novelty of Chinese 
scenery, he describes himself as be- 
sieged with ennui. He sailed, how- 
ever, down the great river Yan-tsé- 
kiang, which he describes as truly 
majestic, and decidedly superior to the 
better known stream of the Hoang- 
ho, or Yellow River. ‘This entirely 
agrees with the account long ago giv- 
en by Marco Polo, who represents it 
as the greatest then known in the 
world. ‘The embassy had also an op- 
portunity of viewing the noble scenery 
of the Poyang Lake. An extensive 
sheet of water, surrounded with moun- 
tains, is a feature not unknown to our- 
selves. But these mountains, cover 
to the summit with woods and varied 
vegetation, crowned with pagodas, and 
with vast cities stretching along their 
feet, must have formed a combination 
of grandeur, which scarcely, perhaps, 
any other part of the globe can — 

e now hasten to that part of the 
expedition which presents by much 
the most interesting results in the view 
ot discovery. This was the rerum 
the Aleeste and Lyra to Canton, which 
they performed les a route hitherto 

unknown to European navigators. A 

very pleasing account is given of it by 

Lieutenant Macleod of the Alceste 
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«andamore elaborate, scientific, and 
truly interesting one by Captain Hall 
of the Lyra, son to Sir James Hall, 
President of the Royal Society of E- 
dinburgh, a gentleman to whom sci- 
ence is deeply indebted. The vessels 
hegan by making the circuit of the 
Gulf of Petchelee, which brought 
them upon the coast of Corea. They 
discovered a group of islands, to which 
Captain Hall gave his father’s name. 
They landed,—but the only inter- 
course which they could obtain with 
the inhabitants consisted in signs made 
by the latter, expressive of the most 
eager wish that they should go away ; 
one of which consisted in blowing a 
piece of paper in the same direction 
with the wind, and pointing to the 
ships. The English were at length 
obliged to comply, and landed on ano- 
ther part of the coast, where they 
could obtain no courtesy till they 
turned their backs to regain the ships, 
when the natives shewed the utmost 
alacrity in helping them over every 
impediment. They now came to a 
very populous part of the coast, and 
resolved to make another attempt to 
attain a footing on land. As soon as 
they put out their boats, a number 
came rowing from the shore to meet 
them; and they soon distinguished one 
personage, whose dress and deport- 
nent announced him as a chief. He 
was en old man of venerable appear- 
ance, with a beard reaching below his 
middle——a robe of immense size, 
flowing round him, and a hat of enor- 
nous brim, reaching more than three 
feet across. He received them gra- 
ciously, but, on their proposing to go 
on shore, intimated the most Tecided 
preference in favour of proceeding to- 
wards the ship. The British com- 
plied ; and he was, with great diffi- 
culty, hauled up with his bulky ap- 
pendages, and placed upon deck. He 
then shewed extreme satisfaction, 
and endeavoured to enter into conver- 
sution ; but it soon proved that signs 
were the only a mode of com- 
munication. He behaved, however, 
with great courtesy and gaiety,—eat 
and drank after the nglish fashion, 
—and searched every corner of the 
ship with eager curiosity ; though to 
explore some of them, he was obliged, 
with great reluctance, to lay aside his 
hat o State. After several interviews, 
the English so earnestly the 
Proposition of returning his visit on 
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shore, that he found himself obliged 
to comply. No sooner, however, had 
the landing taken place, than his coun- 
tenance changed, and he was soon 
seen melting into tears. The party 
proceeded towards a village in sight ; 
but the old man soon began cryin 
violently, and at length sobbed, an 
even bellowed aloud. The English, 
entreating to know the cause of such 
diretul affliction, he made a long 
speech, in which nothing was intelli- 
gible except the sign of passing his 

and frequently across his neck, which 
was understood to intimate that his 
head was in danger. Every attempt 
to abate his agony having proved una 
vailing, there remained no choice but. 
to return to the ship. He appeared 
then ashamed of his conduct, but 
made no attempt to repair it by n- 
viting them again on shore. 

The expedition proceeded south- 
wards ; but they were soon surprised 
to find that what had been supposed 
to be the coast of Corea was, in fact, a 
numerous collection of small islands, 
the existence of which had been hi- 
therto unknown. ‘The number of 
these islands baffled all calculation. 
From a high point which they reach- 
ed in one of the groupe, they could 
count a hundred and twenty in sight, 
and, during a course of upwards of a 
hundred miles, the sea continued as 
closely studded with them. There 
does not, perhavs, exist in the world 
such an archipelago of islets. Wher- 
ever they landed, the same eager anx~ 
iety was shewn for their re-embarka~ 
tion; so that there seems no doubt 
that the Corean government is as ri- 
gidly adverse to the admission of stran- 
gers as those ot China and Japan. 

The vessels now left the shore, and, 
after a considerable run, or a vol- 
canic island called Sulphur Island ; 
but the surf prevented them from 
landing. ‘They soon after came m 
sight of the great island of Lieu Kieu, 
or, as Captain Hall calls it, Loo Choo. 
The very first view of it inspired a 
pleasing sentiment, as it resembled, 
according to Mr Macleod’s descrip- 
tion, rather the environs of the finest 
country-seats in England, than the 
shores of a remote and unknown is- 
land. The deportment of the le 
soon confirmed every favourable im- 

icn. Several canoes came up, 


which handed water, provisions, and 


fish, without asking, or seeming to 
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expect, any return. Their manners 
were at once gentle and ceremoniously 
respectful ; they uncovered their heads 
in presence of the English, and bow- 
ed whenever they spoke. The shore 
was soon covered with spectators ; and 
the ships were visited by several 
chiefs, who behaved in the frankest 
and kindest manner. When, however, 
the English began to make overtures 
for returning these visits on shore, 
every mode of polite evasion was stu- 
diously employed. They pretended 
to consider themselves so much in- 
ferior to their new acquaintances, as 
to have no claim to such a return, 
which would even, they said, have 
degraded the latter. Captain Max- 
well having complained of illness, 
they offered to send a physician on 
board ; and when he said that his 
physician had recommended a ride on 
shore, they merely laughed, and 
changed the subject. After several 
visits, however, the Captain pushed 
the offer so home, that they could not 
reject it without an open breach. 
Five of the officers, accordingly, land- 
ed, and were received with much ce- 
remony, beingled by the chiefs through 
two files of people, ranged on each 
side for the purpose of viewing them. 
They soon reached a temple, where 
they found a large japanned table 
spread, and were regaled with a din- 
ner, consisting of hard boiled eggs, 
fish fried in butter, smoked pork, pigs’ 
liver sliced, several kind of cakes, and 
other: dishes, most of which were 
found palatable. The entertainment 
was conducted with much gaiety and 
good humour. It was still in vain 
that they solicited permission to land 
their stores, and to take up their quar- 
ters on shore, for the benefit of health 
and exercise. This, however, was at 
length brought about. The natives 
had, at first, recommended a harbour 
ten miles to the southward ; but their 
new visitors, when better known, be- 
coming daily more agreeable, they 
shewed no wish to part, and always 
shunned furnishing the promised 
guide to this new station. One morn- 
ing, however, the Lyra disappeared, 
and they found, on inquiry, that it 
had gone to reconnoitre the harbour 
in question. The dread of losing the 
English altogether made all «heir de- 
mands be at once agreed to. They 
were received on shore, and commo- 
tliously lodged in a large temple, 
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Their range, however, was alway, 
confined within the narrowest pos. 
sible limits. They saw at a distance 
a large building, which they had rea- 
son to believe was the king’s palace : 
but all positive information on the 
subject was steadily withheld. At the 
same time, the intimacy and cordiality 
of the English with the natives daily 
augmented. They had a Chinese in- 
terpreter, so that they could commu- 
nicate from the first by words ; and 
both parties soon made great progress 
in each other’s language. The most 
interesting personage was a young mal 
of the name ot Madera, who appeared 
first as a common native, and asso- 
ciated with the sailors, but gradually 
rose in consequence, till he proved to 
be a man of very high rank, who had 
assumed this disguise for the sake of 
observing the strangers more intimate- 
ly. He appears to have been remark- 
ably distinguished by intelligence, as 
well as by a good-humoured, gay, and 
friendly disposition. Before leaving 
Loo Choo, they were visited by a 
prince of the blood, a very polite per- 
sonage, but who had nothing striking 
in his manners or On 
their expressing a wish to be intro- 
duced to the king, he stated, that the 
custom of the country forbade this, 
unless they came on an express mis- 
sion from their own sovereign. ~The 
English soon after took their depar- 
ture, which drew forth deep demon- 
strations of grief from Madera and 
their other friends. 

The inhabitants of Loo Choo ap- 
pear, indeed, to be a very interesting 
people. In their manners and _politi- 
cal state, they seem to hold a middle 
place between the people of China and 
those of the South Sea Islands, and, 
by a rare good fortune, to have unit- 
ed the good qualities of both, without 
the faults of either. They combine 
the civilization of the one race with 
the simplicity of the other. There 
was every reason to believe that they 
were unacquainted both with arms 
and with money. Their honesty was 
quite unimpeachable. . Although they 
had free access to every of the 
ship, and of the temple in which the 
stores were afterwards placed, no i- 
stance of pilfering was ever observed ; 
and, when any thing was missing, n0 
one ever suspected that it could have 
been carried off by the natives. They 


are a gay and social people, cary 
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pout their dinner in boxes, and have 
frequent pic-nic parties among them- 
selves. ‘Chey appeared to enjoy much 
the hospitality ot the ship, and did not 
always confine themselves within the 
most rigid rules of temperance. The 
population could not be conjectured. 
‘The part of the island imimediately 
under observation was highly fertile 
and ealtivated, but the opposite side 
was understood to be much less im- 
proved. 

Captain Hall displays a degree of 
ecological knowledge, which, though 
hereditary with him, is very unusual 
in maritime travellers. Untfortunate- 
ly, the regions surveyed afforded little 
scope tor its exercise. We must ex- 
cept the curious account of the struc- 
ture of an island off the coast of Co- 
rea, which he named Hutton’s Island, 
after that celebrated geologist. We 
may add the deseriptions of the coral 
formations on the coast of Loo Choo, 
tur that island presented no other re- 
markable features. ‘The volume is, 
moreover, enriched by a vocabulary of 
the Loo Choo language, and by a great 
yariety of nautical observations. 


Frankenstein; or the Modern Pro- 
metheus. 3 Vols. Svo. London. 
Lackington, &c. 1818. 


Ilene is one ot the productions of 
ie modern school in its highest style 
or caricature and exaggeration. It is 
formed on the Godwinian manner, 
and has all the faults, but many like- 
wise of the beauties of that model. 
In dark and gloomy views of nature 
and of man, bordering too closely on 
unplety,—in the most outrageous im- 
probability,—in sacrificing every thing 
to eflect,—it even goes beyond its 
ercat prototype ; but in return, it pos- 
sesses a simular power of fascination, 
something of the same mastery in 
harsh and savage delineations of pas- 
sion, relieved in like manner by the 
gentler features of domestic and sim- 
ple feelings. There never was a wild- 
cr story imagined, yet, like most of the 
fictions of this age, it has an air of 
reality attached to it, by being con- 
hected with the favourite pro- 
Jects and passions of the times. The 
real events of the world have, in our 
day, too, been of so wondrous and 
&igantic a kind,—the shiftings of the 
our stupendous drama have 
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been so rapid and various, that Shake- 
speare himself, in his wildest flights, 
has been completely distanced by 
the eccentricities of actual existence. 
Even he would scarcely have dar- 
ed to have raised, in one act, a pri- 
vate adventurer to the greatest of Ku- 
ropean thrones,—to have conducted 
him, in the next, victorious over the 
necks of emperors and kings, and 
then, in a third, to have shewn him 
an exile, in a remote speck of an 
island, some thousands of miles from 
the scene of his triumphs ; and the 
chariot which bore him along covered 
with glory, quietly exhibited to a gap- 
ing mechanical rabble under the roof 
ot one of the beautiful buildings on 
the North Bridge of Edinburgh,— 
(which buildings we heartily pray ntay 
be brought as low as the mighty po- 
tentate whose Eagles are now to be 
seen looking out of their windows, 
like the fox trom the ruins of Balclu- 
tha.) Our appetite, we say, for every 
sort of wonder and vehement interest, 
has in this way become so desperately 
inflamed, that especially as the world 
around us has again settled into its 
old dull state of happiness and legiti- 
macy, we can be satisfied with no- 
thing in fiction that is not highly co- 
loured and exaggerated ; we even like 
a story the better that it is disjointed 
and irregular, and our greatest invent- 
ors, accordingly, have | obliged to 
accommodate themselves to the taste 
of the age, more, we believe, than 
their own judgment can, at all times, 
have approved of. The very extra- 
vagance of the present —— will 
now, therefore, be, perhaps, in its fa- 
your, since the events which have ac 
tually passed before our eyes have 
made the atmosphere of miracles that 
in which we most readily breathe. 
The story opens with a voyage of 
discovery to the North Pole. A 
oung Englishman, whose mind had 
ong been inflamed with this project, 
sets sail from Archangel, soon gets in- 
closed, as usual, ainong ice mountains, 
and is beginning to despair of success, 
when all his interest and thoughts are 
diverted suddenly into another chan- 
nel, in consequence of a very singular 
adventure. One day a gigantic figure 
was seen moving northwards on @ 
sledge, drawn by dogs, and a short 
time afterwards a r emaciated 
wretch was picked up froma sledge that 
drifted close to the vessel, The Eng- 
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lishma_ soon formed a violent friend- 
ship for this stranger, and discovers 
him to be a person of the greatest vir- 
tues, talents, and acquirements, which 
are only rendercd the more admirable 
and interesting, from the deep cloud 
of melancholy which frequently over- 
shadowed them. After a time, he 
gets so far into his confidence, as to 
obta'n from him the story of' his life 
and misfortunes. His name was 
Frankenstein, son of a Syndic of Ge- 
neva, aud ot n amiable mother, who 
very properly dies at the beginning of 
the book, to leave her son and a young 
female cousin, who resided in the tfa- 
mily, so disconsolate, that they could 
find no comfort except by falling in 
Jove. Frankenstein had been left 
ynuch to his own disposal in the con- 
duct of his studies, and, at a very 
early period, he had become quite en- 
tété with some of the writings of the 
alchemists, on which he accidentally 
lighted ; and we were at first in ex- 
pectation that, like St Leon, he was 
to become possessed of the philoso- 

her’s stone, or of the elixir vitae. 

e is destined, however, to obtain a 
still more extraordinary power, but 
not froin the alchemists, of the futi- 
lity of whose speculations he soon be- 
came convinced, but whose wild con- 
ceptions continued to give to his 
mind . strong and peculiar bias. 

At the university, stimulated by 
the encouragement of some distin- 
guished philosophers, he applied him- 
self, with the utmost perseverance and 
ability, to every department of natu- 
ral science, and soon became the ge- 
neral object of envy and admiration. 
His rescarches led him to investigate 
the principle of life, which he did in 
the old and approved manner by dis- 
secting living «nimals, groping into all 
the repositories of the dead, and mak- 
ing himself acquainted with life and 
death in all their forms. The result 
wasa most wondertul discovery, —quite 
simple, he says, when it was made, 
but yet one which he very wisely does 
not communicate to his English ac- 
quaintance, and which, course, 
must remain a secret to the world,—no 
less than the discovery of the means 
of communicating life to an organized 
form. With this our young philoso- 
pher sets himself to make a man, and 
that he might make no blunder from 
taking too small a scale, unfortunate- 
ly, as it turns out, his man is a giant. 
Ina garret of his apartments, to which 


none but himself was ever adinitted, 
he employs four months on this won- 
derful production. Many of the in- 
gredients seem to have been of 
very disgusting description, since he 
passed whole nights in sepulchres 
raking them out; he: thought, how- 
ever, that he had succeeded in mak- 
ing a giant, as gainly in appearance at 
least as O’Brien, or the Yorkshire 
Boy, and every thing was now rcad 
for the last touch of the master, the 
infusion of life into the inanimate 
mass. In breathless expectation, in 
the dead of night, he performed this 
last momentous act of creation ; and the 
creature opened upon him two im- 
mense ghastly yellow eyes, which 
struck him with instant horror. He 
immediately hated himself and his 
work, and flew, in a state of feverish 
agony, to his room below ; but, find- 
ing himself followed thither by the 
monster, he rushed out into the streets, 
where he walked about in fearful agi- 
tation, till the morning dawned, and 
they began to be frequented by their 
inhabitants. Passing along, he saw 
step from a coach an intimate friend 
of his from Geneva. For the mo- 
ment he forgot every thing that had 
happened, was delighted to find that 
his friend had come to pursue his 
studies along with him, and was con- 
ducting him to his apartments, when 
on a sudden he recollected the dread- 
ful inmate who would probably be 
found in them. He ran up and ex- 
amined them, and, on finding that 
the monster had disappeared, his joy 
became quite foolish and outrageous ; 
he danced about like a madman, ant 
his friend was not surprised when im- 
mediately after he was seized by a de- 
lirious fever, which confined him for 
some weeks, alleviated, however, by 
all the attentions which friendship 
could bestow. 

Scarcely had he recovered, when a 
sad piece of intelligence arrives from 
home. His father writes him that 
his little brother had strayed from 
them in an evening walk, and was at 
last found dead, and apparently 
strangled. He flies home to 
his family, but it is night ere he 
reaches Geneva, and the gates being 
shut, he remains in the neighbour- 
hood, and walks out in the dark to" 
wards the hills. The monster on @ 
sudden stalks past him, and mov- 


seen by him perched on one 
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highest cliffs. ‘The thought instantly 
strikes him, that this fiend, the crea 
tion of his own hand, must have been 
the murderer of his brother, and he 
fels all the bitterness of despair. 
Very ill able to comfort others, he 
next morning went to his father’s 
house, and learns, as an additional mi- 
sery, that a young servant girl, who 
hatl been beloved as a friend in the 
fumily, was taken up on suspicion of 
the murder, and was to be tried for 
her life. A picture, which the child 
had worn on the fatal right, was found 
in her pocket. ‘Though, in his own 
mind, he could not doubt of the real 
author of the murder, and his belov- 
ed Elizabeth was equally convinced 
that it could not be her favourite Jus- 
tine, still circumstances were so strong 
against her, that the poor girl was 
condemned and executed. No won- 
der that Frankenstein now fell into a 
deep melancholy; to relieve him from 
which, his father took him and Eliza- 
beth on a tour to the valley of Cha- 
mounix. This part of the book is 
very beautifully written ; the descrip- 
tion of the mountain scenery, and of 
its effect on Frankenstein’s mind, is 
finely given. One rainy day they did 
not ae on their journey, but 
Frankenstein, in a state of more than 
common depression, left them early 
in the inn, for the purpose of’ scaling 
the summit of Montarvet. 

‘** It was nearly noon (he says) when I 
arrived at the top of the ascent. For some 
time I sat upon the rock that overlooks the 
sea of ices A mist covered both that and 
the surrounding mountains. Presently 
a breeze dissipated the cloud, and I de- 
scended upon the glacier. The surface is 
Very uneven, rising like the waves of a 
troubled sea, descending low, and inter- 
spersed by rifts that sink deep. The field 
of ice is about a league in width, but I 
spent nearly two hours in crossing it. The 
Opposite mountain is a bare perpendicular 
rock. From the side where I now stood 
Montarvet was exactly opposite, at the 
distance of a league; and above it rose 
Mont Blanc, in awful majesty. 1 remain- 
ed in a recess of the rock gazing on this 
wonderful and stupendous scene. The sea, 
or rather the vast river of ice, wound a- 
‘uong its dependent mountains, whose aérial 
summits hung over its recesses. Their 
icy and glittering peaks shone in the sun- 
light over the clouds. My heart, which 
was before sorrowful, was swelled with 
something like joy ; I exclaimed, ¢ Wan- 
— spirits, if indeed ye wander, and do 

test in your narrow beds, allow me 


this faint happiness, or take me, as your 
companion, away from the joys of lite.” 
As I said this, I suddenly beheld the fi- 
gure of a man at some distance advancing 
towards me with superhuman speed. He 
bounded over the crevices in the ice, a. 
mong which Uhad welked with caution ; 
his stature also, as he approached, seemed 
to exceed that oi man. I was troubled: a 
mist came over my ces, and I felt a taint. 
ness seize me, but I was quickly restored 
by the cold gale of the mountains. I per- 
ceived, as the shape cme nearer, (sight 
tremendous and abhorred.) that it was the 
wretch whom I had created. I trembled 
with rage and horror, resolving to wait his 
approach, and then close with him in mor- 
tal combat. He approached ; his counte- 
nance bespoke bitter anguis:, combined 
with disdain and malignity, while its un- 
earthly ugliness rendered it almost too hore 
rible tor human eyes.” 


Frankenstein at first addresses him 
in words of violent rage,—the mon- 
ster, however, endeavours to soften 
him. 


‘¢ Will no entreaties cause thee to turn a 
favourable eye upon thy creature who ims 
plores thy goodness and compassion ? Be- 
lieve me, Frankenstein, I was benevolent, 
my soul glowed with love and humanity, 
but am [ not alone, miserably alone ? 
You, my creator, abhor me; what hope 
can I gather from your fellow-creatures 
who owe me nothing? They spurn and 
hate me. The desart mountains and dreary 
glaciers are my refuge. I have wandered 
here many days; the caves of ive, which E 
only do not fear, are a dwelling to me, and 
the only one which man does not grudge. 
These black skies I hail, for they are kind- 
er to me than your fellow beings. If the 
multitude of mankind knew of my exist; 
ence, they would do as you do, and arm 
themselves for my destruction. Shall I 
not then hate them who abhor me ?-—-Hear 
my tale; it is long and strange, and the 
temperature of this place is not fitting to 
your fine sensations ; come to the hut up- 
on the mountain. The sun is yet high m 
the heavens; before it descends to hide ite 
self behind yon snowy precipices, and illu- 
minate another world, you will have heard 
my story and can decide. On you it rests 
whether I quit for ever the neighbourhood 
of man and lead a harmless life, or become 
the scourge of your fellow creatures, and 
the author of your own speedy ruin.” 


The monster now begins his story, 
and a very amiable personage he makes 
himself to be. The story is well fan- 
cied and told. Immediately on his 
creation he wandered out into the 
forest of Ingoldstadt, where he re~ 
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mained for some days, till his differ- 
ent senses learnt to perform their ap- 
propriate functions, and he discovered 
the use of fire and various other rudi- 


ments ot knowledge ; and thus ac- 


complished, he ventured forth into 
the great world. But in the first 
village that he reached he was hooted 
and stoned, and was obliged to take 
shelter in a hovel at the back of 
accttaze. Through a crevice in the 
wall, he soon became intimate with 
all the operations ‘in the cottage, the 
inhabitants of which were an old blind 
man, his son and daughter. After 
the reception he had met with in the 
village, he kept himself’ very snug 
in his hole through the day, but being 
really a good-natured monster, and 
finding the young man was much over- 
wrought in cutting fuel for the fami- 
ly, what docs he, but betake him 
to the wood in the night time, 
and collect quantities of fucl, which 
he piles up beside the door? The 
people think themselves the 
favourites of some kind spirit or 
brownic. In the mean time, he 
learns how to apply their language, 
which he found he could imitate to- 
lerably well. He gradually, too, be- 
comes acquainted with more of their 
circumstances and feelings ; and there 
was so much affection between the 
venerable blind man (who moreover 
played beautifully on a musical in- 
strument) and his children, and they 
were so loving to each other,—and 
they were so interesting withal from 
their poverty, that the worthy monster 
took a vehement passion for them, and 
had the greatest inclination to make 
himself agreeable to them. By close 
study, and the occurrence of favour- 
able opportunities, he also acquires a 
knowledge of written language ; and 
one day on his rambles, lighting on a 
yortmanteau, which contained the 

rrows of Werter, a volume of Plu- 
tarch, and Milton’s Paradise Lost,— 
he becomes quite an adept in German 
sentiment, ancient heroism, and Sa- 
tanic sturdiness. He now thought 
himself qualified to make himself ac- 
quainted with the fami#y,—though a- 
ware of his hideous appearance, he 
very wisely began with the blind gen- 
tleman, on whom he ventured to 
make a call when the rest of the fa- 
mily were out of doors. He had just 
begun to interest the old man in his 
favour, when their icleea-téte is une 


CMarch 
luckily interrupted, and the 
monster is abused and maltreated as 
heretofore by the villagers. He flies 
to the woods, furious with rage, and 
disappointed affection ; and, finding 
on his return that the cottagers had 
forsaken the place, scared by his por. 
tentous visit, he amuses himself in his 
rage with setting it on fire, and then 
sets out in search of his creator. Q- 
ther circumstances oceur in his jour- 
ney to give him a greater antipathy to 
the human race. He confesses the 
murder of the boy, whom, lighting 
upon, he wished to carry off, in the 
hope that he might find in him an 
object to attach himself’ to ;—the mur- 
der was partly accidental,—but the 
slipping the picture into Justine’s 
pocket was a piece of devilish malice. 
He concludes with denouncing ven- 
geance against Frankenstein and all 
his race, if he does not agree to one 
request, to create a female companion 
for him like himself, with whom he 
proposes to retire to the wilds of 
North America, and never again to 
come into contact with man. 

It is needless to go minutely through 
the remainder of this wild fiction. Af- 
ter some demurring, Frankenstein at 
last accedes to the demand, and, begins 
a second time the abhorred creation of 
a human being,—but again repents, 
and defies the demon; who thenceforth 
recommences his diabolical warfare a- 
gainst the unhappy philosopher,—de- 
stroys his friends and relations one by 
one, and finally murders his beloved 
Elizabeth, on the very evening of their 
marriage. Frankenstein, alive only 
to vengeanee, now pursues the fiend 
over the world—and it was in this 
chace that he had got intotheneighbour- 
hood of the North Pole, where he was 
but a little way behind him, but hat 
quite spent himself in the pursuit. 50 
ends the narrative of Frankenstein, 
and worn out nature soon after yields 
to the bitterness of his thoughts and 
his exhausted frame. He dies, and, to 
the astonishment of our Englishman 
and the crew, the monster makes his 
appearance,—laments the fate of his 
creator,—says that his feelings of ven- 
geance are for ever at an end, 
parts, and is heard of no more. 

Such is a sketch of this singular 
performance, in which there is much 
power and beauty, both of thought 
and expression, though, in ney 
parts, the execution is imperfect, ane 
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hearing the marks of an unpractised 
hand. It is one of those works, how- 
ever, Which, when we have read, we 
do not well see why it should have 
bheon written ;—for a jeu d’esprit it is 
comewhat too long, grave, and labo- 
rious,—and some of our highest and 
most reverential feelings receive a 
shock from the conception on which 
it turns, so as to produce a painful 
and bewildered state of mind while 
we peruse it. We are accustomed, 
happily, to look upon the creation of 
a living and intelligent being as a 
work that is fitted only to inspire a 
religious emotion, and there is an im- 
propriety, to say no worse, in placing 
it in any other light. It might, in- 
deed, be the author’s view to shew 
that the powers of man have been 
wiscly limited, and that misery would 
follow their extension,—but still the 
expression “ Creator,” applied to a 
mere human being, gives us the same 
sort of shock with the phrase, “ the 
Man Alnighty,” and others of the 
sane kind, in Mr Southey’s “ Curse 
of Kehama.” All these monstrous con- 
ceptions are the consequences of the 
wild and irregular theories of the age ; 
though we do not at all mean to in- 
ter that the authors who give into such 
freedoms have done so with any bad 
intentions. incongruity, how- 
ever, with our established and most 
sacred notions, is the chief fault in 
such fictions, regarding them merely 
in a critical point of view. Shake- 
speare’s Caliban (though his simpli- 
city and suitableness to the place 
where he is found are very delight- 
ful) is, perhaps, a more hateful being 
than our good friend in this book. 
But Caliban comes into existence in 
the received way which common su- 
perstition had pointed out ; we should 
hot have endured him if Prospero 
had created him. Getting over this 
original absurdity, the character of 
our monster is in good keeping ;— 
there is a grandeur, too, in the sce- 
nery in which he makes his appear- 
ances,—the ice-mountains of the 
Pole, or the glaciers of the Alps ;—his 
natural tendency to kind feelings, and 
the manner in which they were blight- 
aime all the domestie picture of 
are very interesting and 

itifwl. We hope yet to have more 
Productions, both from this author 
and his great model, Mr Godwin ; 


but they would 
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provement in their writings, if they 
would rather study the established 
order of nature as it appears, both in 
the world of matter and of mind, than 
continue to revolt our feelings by ha- 
zardous innovations in either of these 
departments. 


Notes on a Journey in America, from 
the Coast of Virginia to the Terri- 
tory of Illinois. By Morris Birx- 
speck, author of Notes on a Tour in 
France. London, 1818. 


Tue public sentiment regarding 
emigration, and the limits of indivi- 
dual enterprise, seem both to have 
experienced a salutary enlargement 
within the last half century. It can 
hardly now be said, with the author 
of the Wealth of Nations, that of all 
commodities, man is the most difficult 
to be transported and naturalized in a 
region far distant from the land of his 
birth. ‘To cross the Atlantic, and to 
settle in the New World, is now held 
to be an enterprise far less alarming, 
than it was to our forefathers to travel 
between the northern and southern 
metropolis of this our little island ; 
a journey which, at no remote period, 
was deemed so hazardous, as to be 
preceded by the solemnities with 
which prudent men prepare for that 


“¢ Undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 


It is not many years since emigra~ 
tion was looked upon as a very great 
evil; one which required to be dis- 
couraged by the natural influence of 
rank and property, and even guarded 
by legislative restrictions, which, un- 
der pretence of protecting the emi- 
grants on their passage, had for their 
object to render the emigration of that 
class who were most likely to be be 
nefited by it almost impracticable. 
Every one must have heard of the al« 
leged depopulation of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and of the patriotic efforts 
of the Highland Society, and other 


public bodies, as well as ef the great. 


proprietors of that district, to avert so 
great a calamity. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the natives of its moors and 
mountains, whose numbers and con- 
dition, a hundred years ago, the saga- 
cious Baillie Jarvie bas described with 
so wiuch fidelity feeling, an 
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advance of rent-rolls has, within 
these few years, become an object of 
greater importance to their masters 
than an increase in the population of 
their estates. The stream of emigra- 
tion, accordingly, is now permitted 
to flow from this as well as other dis- 
tricts, though not always free from 
impediments, as it is supplied more or 
less plentifully at its tountain-head, 
by the varying proportions which sub- 
sistence and employment, at different 
times, bear to the number of the in- 
habitants. 

The census of 1801 and 1811 prove, 
beyond all doubt, that not even the 
Highlands of Scotland have experi- 
enced a decrease of numbers trom 
emigration ; and, what is infinitely 
more important, lead to the more ge- 
neral conclusion, that the increase of 
the population of Britain at large has 
been proceeding in such a ratio be- 
tween these two periods, as cannot 
possibly be supported for many years 
to come. Nothing, indeed, is more 
evident, than that Britain is at pre- 
sent over populous, if we are to take 
for a criterion the quantum of em- 
ployment rather than the supposed 
capability of our territory to produce 
subsistence. Nor can it be doubted 
that the nation would be more pros- 
—— and happy, if means could be 

evised for giving employment in our 
colonies to that large portion of the 
inhabitants who, without employ- 
ment at home, subsist discontented 
and degraded on the industry of 
others. 

The views which now prevail on 
the subject of population and emigra- 
tion, are certainly much more just 
and liberal than at any former period. 
If another Cromwell should start up 
in our days, there is no reason to fear 
that he would be prevented, like his 
prototype, from making a voyage to 
the New World, to become the priest 
or petty tyrant of an infant colony, 
instead of being kept at home at the 
risk of his succeeding in a much high- 
er object of ambition. But, long be- 
fore emigration was allowed a free 
course, it was thought nec to 
discharge the peccant humours of our 
body-politic upon a distant shore, 
whenever the disease was not so ag- 
gravated as to require immediate am- 
putation ; and it is, therefore, only 
in the public opinion regarding vo- 
luntary emigration that an alteration 
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may now be perceived. This, yw» 
think, is sufficiently obvious, not op. 
ly in the encouragement held out by 
Government to those who emigrate 
to our own colonies, but in the liber. 
ty allowed to all classes (with the ex- 
ception, indeed, of certain artizans, 
on whom, of course, the very exist. 
ence of the country depends) to emi. 
grate wherever they Soe and stil] 
more, in the indifference with which 
we now see thousands every yea 
leave the British coasts, never to re. 
turn. The legislators of a former pe- 
riod would have contemplated such 
an event with the most conscientious 
dread for the future power and _pros- 
perity of their country, and attempted 
to restrain it by all those ingenious 
enactments which have since been a)- 
plied to the contraband commodities 
of the mercantile system. The en- 
larged views of the author of the Es- 
say on Population, and the applica- 
tion of his facts and reasoning to a 
articular case, by Lord Selkirk, in 
is Treatise on the Population of the 
Highlands of Scotland, have probably 
contributed not a little to bring about 
this improvement in public opinion. 
Yet there is room for deep and pain- 
ful meditation, when we behold ow 
people, in large bodies, bid farewell 
for ever to the land and the tombs of 
their forefathers, to the scenes of their 
infancy and youth, and all the memo- 
rials of love and joy to which the mind 
delights to revert amid the cares aud 
sorrows of mature and declining years. 
If their expatriation be altogether vo- 
luntary, it is impossible not to admire 
the fearless energy of character in 
which the hope of improving their 
condition predominates over all 
enjoyments which they abandon, and 
all the difficulties they must inevit- 
ably encounter. In too many in- 
stances, perhaps, especially from the 
sister island, emigration has been 2 
matter of necessity rather than of 
choice ; yet it is not to be doubted, 
that, in others, its advantages and dis- 
advantages have been the subject of 
deliberate calculation. And we are 
willing to believe, that most of the 
emigrations from Scotland have pro- 
ded from the characteristic enter- 
prise and laudable ambition of our 
countrymen, rather than from the 
pressure or the dread of calamity 
their own country. 


So long as the current of emigt® 
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tion is directed towards America, au- of the settlement. ‘The last date, the 
thentic accounts of the state of that notes being written in the form of a 
country cannot fail to be interesting journal, is August 31, so that Mr 
to more than one class of our people. Birkbeck had been altogether three 
Mr Birkbeck, the author of the little months in the western states, from 
work with which we are now going the time of his leaving Pittsburg, and 
to make our readers acquainted, al- for a few days only at any one place, 
ready known to the public by his when he completed his work for pub- 
Notes on a recent Tour in France, lication. 
has traversed a considerable part of | Mr Birkbeck, we believe, deserves 
the United States, and at last settled credit, when he tells us what he saw 
there very much to his satisfaction. and heard during this comparatively 
His book seems chiefly intended for limited range and rather rapid jour- 
the use of such men as himself, an ney; but it is evident that his own 
Huglish farmer of capital, ambitious experience is yet too recent and im- 
to secure independence for himself perfect to determine whether it would 
aud his family ; but it contains a good be prudent for such men as himself to 
inany notices of more general interest, follow his example ; and he is, theres 
and introduces us to a country and a fore, somewhat too sanguine in re- 
people about which we have had little commending it to his countrymen. 
recent information. The accounts of His political sentiments, too, may be 
Michaux and Ashe have already be- suspected to have exerted some in- 
come obsolete, as every one must soon fiuence on his estimate of the people 
become which treats of a country in and country of America. He is libe- 
which a few years produce changes ral in his praise of both on most occa- 
so striking and important, as to be the sions ; and, when he must blame, the 
work only of centuries in Europe. censure is usually accompanied with 
Mr Birkbeck entered America by an apology. A disposition somewhat 
James River in Virginia early in last the reverse of this is but too apparent 
May. After a short stay at Rich- when he speaks of the land of hig 
inoud, he proceeded north by Frede- birth, of the country in which he pro- 
ricksburg and Washington the capi- bably acquired the means of indepen- 
tu, and, crossing the Alleghany dence, and laid the foundation of those 
ridge, reached Pittsburg on the 29th. brilliant prospects in which he now 
‘ns town, which has been called the exults. His feeling on either side, 
Sinningham of America, is situated however, is seldom very strongly ex- 
it the confluence of the Alleghany pressed ; he scarcely ever indulges in 
vid Monongahela, which form by a passionate and declamatory style ; 
‘heir union the Ohio, near which he ‘and his speculations are neither fan- 
had from the first resolved to settle. ciful nor altogether improbable. 
It is to this large tract, including the Soon after our traveller landed in 
states of Ohio and Indiana, and the America, he was the witness of scenes 
illinois territory, that the greater pars which presented a striking contrast to 
of the book iy The months of even the worst features of the society 
June and July were employed in tra- he had left behind him. The praises 
velling westward near thé banks of of a people and a government who 
the Ohio, and in occasionally explor- can tolerate them ought to be bestow= 
ing the unoccupied lands, in short ex- ed sparingly. 
cursions from the towns in which the ‘ [| saw two female slaves and theiz 
party made some stay in their pro- children sold by auction in the street,— 
eress. In the beginning of August, an incident of common occurrence here, 
Mr Birkbeck and his fellow-traveller, though horrifying to myself and many 
Mr Flower, purchased 1440 acres other strangers. I could hardly bear to see 
cach of what is called a rich and beau- them handled and examined like cattle, 
tiful prairie, at the government price and when 1 heard their sobs, and saw 
of two dollars an acre (half a dollar big tears roll down their cheeks at the 
per acre paid d thought of being separated, I could not re- 
paid down, and the remain- th them. In selli 
der payable by instalments, in five little regard is 
years,) in the’ south-east district of lations. 
the Illinois, 45 mil 
Toiles from the O Lio, “ Virginia prides itself on the compa- 
br a ich there is a communication _rative mildnessof itstreatment of the slaves 
y the Wabash, a river in the vicinity and in fact they increase in numbers, many 
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said to be rawch more severe. There are 

dealers, who buy them up and 
drive them im gangs, chained wget, 
a southern market. I am informed that 
tew weeks pass without same of them being 
marched through ths place. A traveller 
told me that he saw, two weeks age, one 
hundred and twenty by suction, im the 
streets of Richmond; and that they filled 
the arr with the:r lamentanons. 

“ A few weeks ago, im the streets af 
Richmond, a friend of mine saw a whute 
boy wantenly throw quick-hme in the face 
ef a negroman. The man shook the lime 
from has jacket. and same af it accidentally 
reached the eves of the young brut. Thus 
casual retalahen excited the resentment 
of the brother of the boy, who complained 
to the slave's owner, and actually had him 
punished with thirty lashes. This would 
ax have happened to an English peasant. 

* All America is now suffering in mo- 
rals through the dbaneful influence af negro 
slavery, partially tolerated ; carrupting jus- 
tice at the very source.” 

With such instances as these, it is 
difficult to admit both parts af Mr 
Birkbeck’s conclusion, which seem 
besides not to be very consistent with 
each other. 


“ On taking leave of Virginia, | must 
observe, that I found more misery in the 
condition of the negroes, and a much higher 
tone of meral fecling in their owners than 
1 had anticipated ; and 1 depart cantirmed 
in my detestation of slavery, in principle 


and tice; but with esteem for the gene- 
ral ter af the Virginians.” 


The taste of our transatlantic bre- 
thren appears not to be much supe- 
rior to the moral feeling, be its tone 
high or low, of the Virginian planter. 


“ The Federal City contains, including 
George Town, which is only separated from 
it by the river, about 20,000 inhabitants, 
scattered over a vast space, like a number of 
petty hamlets ina populous country. The 
intended streets, radiating from the capital 
im night lines, are, for the most part, only 
distinguishable from the rugged waste by 
a slight trace, like that of a newly-formed 
read, or in some instances, by rows of 
Lombardy poplars, affording neither orna- 
ment nor shade, but evincing the exotic 
taste af the designer. 

** The Capitol and the President's house 
are under repair from the damage sustain- 
ed in the war. Ninety marble capitals 
have been imperted at vast cost from Italy, 
to crown the columns of the Capitol, and 
shew how wx-American is the whole plan. 
There is nothing in America to which | 


example to the young repabliic, by se. 
itself first wath geod reads and 
sudstantial bridges, in hen af these moon. 
weaden structures and dangereas 
roads, ever which the must Dew 
pass to their duty. think ta, that goad 
taste weukd have preferred matve 
tan far the seat of the legislarura” 


Of the eastern states, the notices 
are few and short, Artisans and h. 
bourers, according to Mr Birkbeck, 
will succeed in any part of Amenes ; 
but to emigrants of other classes, he 
does not think the prospect in the east. 
ern states is encouraging. In fact, 
the emigration te the west from these 
very states, is greater than from all 
arts of Europe. In the beginning of 
bie journey across the mountails, be 
Says, 


-« We have now fairly turned our backs 
on the old world, and tind ourselves in the 
very stream of emigration. Qld Ameria 
seems to be breaking up, and moving west- 
ward. We are seldem out sight, & 
we travel on this grand track towards the 
Ohio, of family groups, behind and before 
us, same with a view to a particular spot, 
close to a brother perhaps, er a friend, whe 
has gone before, and reported well of uhe 
country. Many like ourselves, when they 
arrive in the wilderness, will find no ledge 
prepared for them. 

A smal? waggon, (so light that yeu 
might almost carry it, yet strong enough 
to bear a good load af bedding, wtenals 
and provisians, and a swarm of young © 
tinens,—and to sustain marvellous sheoks 
in its passage over these rocky heaghts,) 
with two small horses—sometimes 
or two, comprises their all; exec a 
little store of hard-earned cash for 
office of the district, where they may 
tain a tide for as many acres as they poe 
sess half dollars, being ene-fourth 
purchase-money. ‘The waggon has & 
or cover, made of a sheet, or perhaps 
blanket. The family are seen before, 
hind, or within the vehicle, according 
the road or the weather, or 

irits of the party. 
ws The New Englanders, they 
be known by the cheerful Fg of 
men advancing in front of the vehicle 
Jersey people, by their being fixed steadily 
within whilst the Pensylwanians creep 
lingering behind, as though regretting the 
homes they have left. A cart and. single 
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beine annually supplied frem ths sue Can hiken this 
dress of a half-naked Indhan. 
This embrye metropels, with its 
decwratians, shoukl have set a beter 
q 
Be 
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horse frequently affords the means 
fer, sometimes a horse and pack-saddl 
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wis Barbet’ s J Oa Amerion. Bit 
the back af the poor wa bears te cat a hureied meal, w 


tas effets, and hes wate naked. 


the hopes wt the 

~ To give an Nea af the Internal meve- 
coowts af Deis wast have, about 12,000 wag. 
im the last yoar, wath fram four te 
hares, cartying fivm duny.dive fan 
ty cows The cost af about ver 
dolla: per fram Phauladelphia te 
burg, and the money Rw the canvey- 
wee of an this mad exoreds 
1. Sterling, Add to these the 
stages te the utmest, and 
oe wanumerable travellers an harsehack, 
fas, aad im ight waggans, and you 
have befare ve a sowne af bustle and ba- 
ever a space af three bun- 
dri mules, which is truly wanderfal.” 


Or Mr Birkbeck’s disposition to re- 
present his Rew countrymen in a 
vourahle hght, the fllewing is one ef 
a great many similar instances, Bat 
whether his view of American society, 
even of the society in what he calls 
Ohl America, can be reconciled with 
the soenes which he immediately af 
ter deseribes,—his speculation with 
his fhets.—we must leave the reader 
w decide, In our own country, ar 
rather judging by our own habits and 
caperience, We might venture to draw 
citferent cenchasion from his pre- 


* But what is mest at variance with 
Enaghsh notians of the American people, 
is the urhanity and civilization that pre 
in situations remote fram lange cities. 
lo our journey fram Nerfolk, on the coast 
wo Virginia, to this place, in the heart af 
the Alleghany mountains, we have no for 
& moment lost sight af the manners af po- 
shal hte, Retinement is unquestionably 
tar mare rar, than in our mature ap 
highly cultivated state af society; but so 
extreme vulgarity. every departunent 
of common life, we here see employed per 
“wis superior in habits and education to the 
same class in England.” 

_ The taverns in the great towns, east 
of the mountains, which lay in our route, 
atfand nothing in the least corresponding 
with our habits and netions af convenient 
accommodation ; the only’ similarity is in 
the expence. 

* At these places all is performed on the 
ktegarious plan: every thing is public by 
day and by night ;—for even night in an 
American inn affords no privacy. What- 
ever may be the number of guests, they 
Must receive their entertainments ew wedase, 
and they must sleep en masse. Three 
—— a-day the great bell rings, and a 

‘undred persons gollect from all quarters, 


as At you have 
fesh, and bread af Shape 
amd Kind, batter, eggs, 
thing, aad mor than you cea of 
tamg the tea aml and supper the 
dbreaktast repeated, Seon afler ths meal, 
yen assem mare, crowd 
el with bed, he the wants af 
ak heopiial, when, after pad- 
tie, Vou are Retwaate a pare 
ner mm your bed, im additian w the my- 
rials of bags, which yeu get hape tw 

But the horrars af the Kitchen, tum 
whenee these shoal af dines, how 
shall deseribe, though | have witnesad 
them.-——1t is a dark and hole, where 
the af cheantines never entered, 
swarming with negres af all sexes and 
ages, Whe seem as theaagh they were dred 
there : without daar, except the rude stones 
that support a raging fire of pine gs, 
extending acrass the entire place; which 
farbals your approach, and which ne Deng 
but a negre could face.” 


‘The picture which Mr Birkbeck 
presents af the condition of the work- 
ing classes, and of the rapidity with 
which a little capital laid out on land 
accumulates in the hands of an in- 
dustrious and frugal labourer, is more 
leasing, and probably alse mare 
faithful, than some ef those we have 
just noticed, The difficulties whieh 
a poor settler has to encounter at the 
outset are, however, sufticient to de. 
ter all but men af strong resolution 
and iran frames, 


“ The settlers in a country, entirely 
new, are generally af the poorer class, and 
are exposed to difficulties, independent of 
unhealthy situations, which may account 
for the mortality that sometunes prevails as 
mong them. The land, when intended for 
sale, is laid out in the government surveys 
in quarter sections of 160 acres, being ane 
fourth of a square mile, The whale 
then offered to the public by auction, and 
that which remains unsold, which is gene- 
rally a very large proportion, may be pur 
chased at the land office of the district, at 
two dollars per acre, one-fourth to be paid 
down, and the remaining three-fourths at 


several instalments, to be completed in five 


“The poor emigrant, having collected 
the eighty dollars, repairs to the land af- 
fice, and enters his quarter section, then 
works his way without another * cent in 
his pocket, to the solitary spot, which is to 
be his future abode, in a (wo-horme waggon, 
containing his family, and his hitle all, 
consisting of a few blankets, a skillet, his 
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rifle, and his axe. Suppose him arrived in 
the spring: after putting up a little log 
cabin, he proceeds to clear, with intense 
labour, a plot of ground for Indian corn, 
which is to be their next year’s support ; 
but, for the present, being without means 
of obtaining a supply of flour, he depends 
on his gun for subsistence. In pursuit of 
the game, he is compelled, after his day's 
work, to wade through the evening dews, 
up to the waist,im long grass, or bushes, 
and returning, finds nothing to lie on but 
2 bear’s skin on the cold ground, exposed 
to every blast through the sides, and every 
shower through the open rovf of his 
wretched dwelling, which he does not even 
attempt to close, till the approach of win- 
ter, and often not then. Under these dis- 
tresses of extreme toil and exposure, de- 
barred from every comfort, many valuable 
lives have sunk, which have been charged 
to the climate.” 


Mr Birkbeck himself did not escape 
a little of this seasoning. 


** Our rear party, consisting of one of 
the ladies, a servant boy, and myself, were 
benighited, in consequence of accidental de- 
tention, at the foot of one of these rugged 
hills; and, without being well provided, 
were compelled to make our first experi- 
ment of * camping out.’ 

** Our party having separated, the im- 
portant articles of tinder and matches were 
in the baggage of the division which had 
proceeded, and as the night was rainy and 
excessively dark, we were for some time 
under some anxiety lest we should have 
been deprived of the comfort and security 
of a fire. Fortunately, my -powder-flask 
was in my saddle-bags, and we succeeded 
in supplying the place of tinder, by mois- 
tening a piece of paper, and rubbing it 
with gunpowder. We placed our touch- 
paper on an old cambric handkerchief, as 
the most ready combustible article in our 
stores. On this we scattered gunpowder 
pretty copiously, and our flint and steel 
soon enabled us to raise a flame, and col- 
lecting dry wood, we made a noble fire. 
There was a mattress for the lady, a bear 
skin for myself, and the load of the pack- 
horse as a pallet for the boy. Thus, by 
means of great coats, and blankets, and 
our umbrellas spread over our heads, we 
our quarters comfortable, and plac- 
Ing Ourselves to the leeward of the tire, 
it, we lay more at 

1an in the generality of taverns. Our 
horses fared rather prea but we took care 
to tie them where they could browse a lit- 
tle, and occasionally shifted their quarters. 
We had a few biscuits, a small bottle of 
ual of oil: with the latter 

© contrived, by twisting some twine ve 

hard, and dipping it in the oil, > mile 
torches ; and after several fruitless attempts 
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we succeeded in finding water; we also 
collected plenty of dry wood. * Campi 


out’ when the tents are pitched by oo 
light, and the party is ready furnished with 


the articles which we were obliged to 

ply by expedients, is quite pleasant in fine 
weather. My companion was exceedingly 
ill, which was, in fatt, the cause of our be. 
ing benighted ; and never was the night's 
charge of a sick friend undertaken with 
more dismal forebodings, especially during 
our ineffectual efforts to obtain fire; the 
first tlaze of which was unspeakably de. 
lightful. After this the rain ceased, and 
the invalid passed the night in safety; so 
that the morning found us more comforta- 
ble than we could have anticipated.” 


Our traveller had now nearly reache 
ed the extreme limits of civilized life. 
Still he pressed onward with admirable 
confidence and intrepidity. His views 
seem all along to have extended far- 
ther than to a settlement for him- 
self and his fellow travellers ; though 
they are not disclosed till near the 
end of the book. The habits and con- 
dition of the hunter in these remote 
regions afford a view of that link 
which connects the savage and untu- 
tored Indian with civilized man. Yet, 
the intermediate state of the back- 
woodsman seems to approach nearer 
to the former, than to the lowest 
grade of European society. | 

Mr Birkbeck at last terminates his 
peregrination, and purchases an ¢s- 
tate, which promises to reward him 
for all his toils. 


‘< ‘That our friends in England, who 
may read these notes, may have an idea of 
our real position, let them consider our 
two families, viz. that of my friend Mr 
George Flower, late of Marden in Eng- 
land, and my own, about to be fixed upon 
eligible sites on our two adjoining estates, 
of fifteen hundred acres each, which we 
have carved for ourselves from a beautiful 
prairie and the adjoining woods. 

“« Here we are prepafing to raise build- 
ings: carpenters and builders have offered 
themselves ; estimates are made and mate- 
rials are at hand. We are also providing 
for gardens and orchards, that we may li- 
terally ‘ sit under our own vines and our 
own fig trees.’ We might now mow — 
hundred acres of valuable grass, if we 
a stock of cattle to require it. 

‘* The fee-simple of éach of these estates 
three thousand dollars, 
ther L. 1350 ing; are liable 
a land tax of to the 
general government, and about the same 
to the county, together something mer 
than one penny per‘acres 
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“ We shall have a certain and good 
market for produce from the growing po- 

ulation; or by export down the Ohio. 

© Cattle and hogs thrive well, and even 
fatten, especially the latter, to a great size 
on the food they find; and there is no 
bound to the number that may be raised, 
but in the ability of the breeder. They 
require little care, except to protect them 
from bears and wolves—keeping them 
tame, by giving them salt frequently. 

** On these estates we hope to live much 
as we have been accustomed to live in Eng- 
Jand ; but this is not the country for fine 
gentlemen or fine ladies of any class or de- 
scription, especially for those who love 
state, and require abundance of atten- 
dants.”” 

The health of our travellers had 
never been affected by the climate ; 
nor had they felt the heat of the 
warmest nonths so great as to occa- 
sion them any serious inconvenience. 
On this point, a very natural anxiety 
prevailed when they approached the 
almost unknown region, where they 
have now taken up their residence. 

Mr Birkbeck and Mr Flower in- 
tend to purchase from the govern- 
ment one or more entire townships 
in the Illinois territory, where the 
country is partly prairie and partly 
woodland. A township comprises 
thirty-six square miles, or 23,040 
acres. ‘hese lands they propose to 
offer (on terms proportionally favour- 
able) to Englishmen, whose views may 
so fur accord with their own as to 
render proximity of settlement de- 
sirable. 

Though it has been our wish to 
make our readers acquainted with 
what is most interesting in this little 
book, yet there are many curious and 
useful notices to which our limits do 
not permit us to advert, and which 
cannot be abridged. Indolence, ge- 
nerated by the high wages of labour, 
IN contrast with a spirit of enterprise, 
—and filthy houses, and disgusting ta- 
verns, with alleged urbanity and ci- 
Vilization ; the amalgamation of the 
settlers from every nation, the French 
and Germans excepted, with the na- 
tive Americans ; the pride of indepen- 
dence and political power among the 
lower classes,—these and other fea- 
tures which differ so much from any 
thing we sce in the old world, might 
furnish matter for much interesting 
speculation. But Mr Birkbeck is too 
much a practical man to wander from 
his own steady pursuits inte this path= 


less territory, more difficult and de- 
vious than the wilderness he had tra 
versed. He is not sparing, however, 
in predicting and anticipating the fu- 
ture destinies of the new region in 
which he has wow fixed his abode, 
Such is the rate at which population 
increases in these western states, he 
says, that the produce of the new 
lands is hardly sufficient to supply its 
wants. Already the communication 
with New Orleans, at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, is carried on by 
steam-boats, which ascend that river 
and the Ohio at the rate of sixty miles 
a day ; whereas, formerly, the voyage 
to New Orleans was made on rafts, 
which were disposed of there alo 
with the produce they carried, an 
the traders had to return by land, 
many of them upwards of a thousand 
miles. If the Mississippi should here- 
after become the principal channel of 
intercourse between Europe and the 
United States, as Mr Birkbeck pre- 
dicts, this country, enjoying many 
natural advantages, must at some fu- 
ture, and perhaps no distant period, 
exhibit scenes of industry and wealth, 
which will form an extraordinary 
contrast with its present condition. 


A View of the Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland. By Grouce 
Hitt, D. D. Principal of St Mary’s 
College, St Andrews. 8vo. 1818, 


Tuere are few respects in which 
Scotland can be considered as more 
fortunate than in her ecclesiastical 
establishment. The moderate in- 
comes, equally removed from lux- 
ury and indigence, which are enjoy- 
ed by her clergy, and the beneficial 
relation which subsists between them 
and their flocks, has been long a sub- 
ject of observation. But, perhaps, 
due attention has not been paid to t 
benefits derived from the free consti« 
tution of her church courts, and — 
ticularly of the General Assembly. 
We do not allude merely to ecclesi 
astical benefits. This great court 
forms now the only theatre of public 
business and public speaking which 
exists in Scotland, and as laymen are 
largely admitted, it affords an we 
scope for the oratorical talents of t 
metropolis. It has thus a tendency 
pol er ad in the nation that manly 


energetic character which the 
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ings of a free deliberative As- 
sembly are calculated to cherish. In 
order, however, that the clergy may 
duly conduct the business of these 
courts, and may meet on equal terms 
with the lay members, who are often 
deeply versant in legal acquirements, 
an accurate knowledge of the consti- 
tution and laws of the church becomes 
necessary. Yet this knowledge could 
be acquired only by a few, while it 
remained locked up in voluminous 
records and collections, the searching 
into which was neither within the 
reach, nor suited to the habits, of 
clergymen in general. A work was 
wanted, in which all the requisite in- 
formation could be arranged and con- 
densed into a moderate compass. Dr 
Hill, from the distinguished lead 
which he has long taken in the affairs 
of the church, was probably of all 
men best fitted for supplying this de- 
ficiency. Accordingly, seme time ago 
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in a larger work, entitled, “ Theo 
gical Institutes,” he included a “ a 
of the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland.” The great benefit expes 
rienced from this treatise, led to the 
expression of a wish that it should be 
separately published. It appears now, 
therefore, by itself, with some con. 
siderable additions ; and it exhibits » 
concise and popular account of the 
constitution, form of procedure, and 
laws of the church ; which may not 
only serve as a guide to those who sit 
in its courts, but may present to the 
general reader an interesting view of 
this remarkable system of ecclesiasti- 
cal 

The work having been for some 
time before the public, an analysis of 
its contents becomes unnecessary. We 
have only thought it proper to an- 
nounce to cur readers this separate and 
enlarged publication of it. 


SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


January 1818. 


Les Frangaises, §c—The Frenchwo- 
men : Tales by Madume Dufiénoy. 2 vols. 
in 12mo, with cuts. 

Though the cause be difficult to explain, 
it cannot but be acknowledged that ro- 
mance is a branch of literature wherein 
the French writers have never excelled. 
If we except Gil Blas, and two or three 
other truly superior works, all the rest are 
far below the productions of second-rate 
English novel writers. Whence this de- 
fect proceeds, in a people possessing a live- 
ly imagination and refined sentiments, we 
will not undertake to discuss, as we might 
be drawn on to lengths far beyond the li- 
mits of a review. The tales now publish- 
ed by Madame Dufrénoy do not : 
merit enough to alter our opinion of French 
novelists in general, and the less so as this 
lady cannot be ranked among the common 
class of writers, being already advantage- 
oy known in the literary world by se- 

poetical works, chiefly Elegies, which 
had led us to hope, that, before she ven- 
tured on a new style of publication, she 
would have consulted her forces, and per- 
If she had done the lat- 

: ound true friends, we su 
would have addressed her 
following words. 


‘“« The two volumes you intend to pub- 
lish contain seventeen tales, part of which 
are founded on history, and the rest on 
imaginary facts. Why have you entitled 
your work ‘ The Frenchwomen ?’ Your in- 
tention must have been to show how your 
country women would act in situations pe- 
culiar to themselves, and nevertheless your 
heroines act much in the same way as ladies 
of any other nations in Europe would do 
in similar situations. Your historical tales 
are full of digressions that have not the 
least connection with the facts you mean to 
relate. By those digressions the interest 
of your narrative is suspended, and they do 
not even excite curiosity, as most of them 
every child has learned by heart at school. 
Your actors have neither the , the 
manners, nor the costume of the times. You 
have nowhere characterized the foreign na- 
tions you introduce. In the tales where- 
in you have given scope to your imagina- 
tion, your plans are faulty and confused, 
and most of your heroes and heroines act 
ais most inconsistent manner. As for 

rest, your style is correct and easy, your 
language tolerably good, and interspersed 
with several witty fraits. 1 am, however, 
sorry and surprised to find in your 
some moral principles which your, s* 
ought not to profess, and some political 
ones which sayour a little too 
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This we su a friend of Madame 
Dutréenoy said to her before she 
published her tales, and by listening to his 
advice she might have avoided hearing dis- 
agreeable truths from the public, and ex- 
posing her well established reputation by an 
undertaking which seems to have been ill 
adapted to the natural turn of her genius. 


Du Systeme Politique, &c—-On the Po- 
itical System pursued by the Administra- 
tion. By the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
Peer of France; a pamphlet in 8vo. 


It is generally supposed that M. de 
( hiteaubriand’s first intention was to pab- 
lish upon this subject a volume of some 
unportance, and that he had actually de- 
livered it to the press, when motives, of 
which the public are not able to judge, 
made him alter his first plan, and remain 
within the limits of a few sheets. Be- 
sides the many reasons we have to believe 
the truth of this report, the perusal of the 
pamphlet itself does not add a little weight 
iy the supposition. The subject is rather 
sketched than thoroughly examined, and 
the ideas offer some incoherences, which 
we are not accustomed to find in the noble 
wer's works. The style is, however, as in 
all his other publications, vivid, energetic, 
and picturesque in the highest degree. The 
impossibility of giving an exact analysis of 
the work, has induced us to extract whole 
paragraphs, which we shall try to unite 
with oue another, so as to give our readers 
un adequate idea of the ensemble. 

‘* lt has been asserted,” thus begins M. 
ce Chateaubriand, “ that the royalists, by 
repeated obstacles, not only impede the 
natural course of Govenment, but endan- 
ger even its existence. It is, however, 
not the royalists who deserve to be thus ac- 
cused,—it is those men, who, by a false sys- 
tem of policy, delay the union of the 
French. ‘This system having found many 
obstinate supporters, it will be necessary to 
prove that it is a masterpiece of inconsis- 
tency. 

‘* How have ministers treated men and 
their Sgn: In what spirit have they 
digested the laws? What political cha- 
racter has the chamber of deputies shown 
during their administration, and have they 
in their communications with the chamber 
rightly understood the spirit of the char- 
‘er? These are the points we have to ex- 


amine. 
** The ordinance of 5th September 1816 
was a consequence of the chamber of 


1815 having displeased the ministers who 
had placed themselves in the minority. In 
the ensuing elections they exerted thes ut- 
most power to keep off the royalists, and 
declared themselves so pe against them, 
s under the neces- 
pursuing unrelentingly. B 
those measures, the situation of. at 
VOL. i, 
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ists became worse than it had been under 
the usurper. For then, deprived of for- 
tune, they were at least respected. But 
now, what have they left? They are as 
naked as they were under Buonaparte, and 
they have no more the enjoyment of pube 
lic esteem to help them to bear the present, 
or the hope of better times to enliven the 
prospect of futurity. 

** Whence proceeds the courage with 
which the royalists are attacked on every 
side ? From their never offering any de- 
fence. Their enemies strike without fear, 
because they are sure that no blows given 
in the king's name will ever be returned. 

** The common pretext for the system 
is, that the interests of the Revolution are 
powerful, and should be protected. We 
grant the argument : but is the persecu- 
tion of the royalistsa necessary consequence 
of it? There is, you say, but a small number 
of royalists. ‘The elections have given a 
proof of the contrary. Still supposing you 
were in the right, you ought to augment 
that number, and you have acted in an 
opposite direction. Many a man who, 
when the king first returned, would have 
considered himself happy to be forgotten, 
has since learned that he is a person of 
some importance. When he thought of 
asking pardon, he heard with astonish- 
ment that he was to protect the friends of 
the throne. At first, he scarcely could be- 
lieve his senses, but he soon discovered the 
truth. He thus grew difficult, was not 
satisfied, nor will he be so until he has 
overthrown the legitimate monarchy. 

“* Government, you say, wished to keep 
the scales equal, and not place itself at the 
head of a party. It is truly a singular ex- 
pression to call the royalists a party in a 
monarchy; but besides, the scales have 
not been kept equal, or, if they have, it was 
only in one instance. Ministers forgot 
equally the outrages committed and the 
services proffered during the hundred days. 

“ However they triumphed awhile, be- 
cause every thing went on peaceably, when, 
on a sudden, the scene changed. An elec- 
tion law had passed, undoubtedly with a 
good intention, but the consequences had 
not been foreseen. The minds of men were 
struck with fear, the system was laid aside, 
and the royalists were called upon to assist 
the ministers. Now, that the danger is 
blown over, they will most certainly de- 
ny their terror and the candid confession 
it caused. But is it thus that in an enlight- 
ened age, in a kingdom arrived at the 
highest pinnacle of civilization ; among @ 
nation instructed by experience and long 

misfortunes, is it thus that one dare act to- 
wards rational men, and run in the short 
space of a year from one extremity to an- 
other ? 
© We have now examined the general 
ofthe system held up te our 
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ration ; let us also consider what laws have 


x chief article of the election law 
— with a majority of twelve votes. In 

ngland, a fundamental bill, so weakly sup- 
ported, would have been drawn in by mi- 
nisters. Besides, the law itself needs no 
other censure than the terror it occasioned 
when put in execution. In the depart- 
ments where elections took place, we find, 
by official documents, an average of two- 
fifths of royalists, two-fifths indepen- 
dents, and one-fifth ministerials among 
the electors, so that if the royalists and the 
independents had not been afraid of one an- 
other, the ministerials would not have had 
one member on their side.” 

Here M. de Chateaubriand says a few 
words on the project of a law for recruiting 
the army. He enters into some particu- 
lars as to the exception law regarding the 


' newspapers. He takes up the defence of 


the royalists, whom the opposite parties re- 
roach with voting at present against a 

w they moved themselves two years ago. 
Among M. de Chateaubriand’s arguments 
we noted the following: “* When the 
Parliament of Great Britain suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, do they promise to 
continue for ever the suspension? We re- 
fuse to day what we granted yesterday, 
because, being no more useful to the coun- 
try, it would only serve the passions of an 
authority ready to abuse the power we 
trusted them with. 

** In regard to exterior politics, the mem- 
bers of both chambers are left in most 
complete darkness, and are obliged to seek 
in foreign papers the most important trans- 
actions of their own country. 

** We have still to consider the admi- 
nistration in respect to the constitution. 
The natural opposition at present ought to 
be a democratical one, kept in awe by a 
strong royalist majority ; but a minority of 
sixty peers and eighty deputies, all remark- 
able for their attachment to royalty, form 
too strange an opposition not to give evi- 
dence of a radical fault in the system ,of 
Government. 

“* Thanks be to Heaven, all quarrels 
draw to an end. Every person feels the 
necessity of putting sega in the place 
of passions. Sincerity and talents are all 
we want, and those qualities are not the 
exclusive gift of one class of men. The 
royalists repel none but cowards and cri- 
minals. True friends of a constitutional 
monarchy may be found the ancient 
of the republic, (provided they 

ave committed no crimes.) among those 
men Whose errors even spring from a noble 
source. But let us fly hee supporters of 


_ tyranny, ready to serve or to betray any 
"master, who, always on the look-out, know 


how +0 make use of 


circumstance. 
They ate slaves whom 


charter has 
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freed, but whom no charter can inspire 
with the sentiments of free born citizens. 

“* Some men, actuated more by their 
zeal than by their judgment, call Europe 
to witness the wisdom of the system 
we oppose. But are they certain that 
Europe favours a system that has already 
once made her a victim ? Europe has 
nothing to fear from such principles as may 
serve to consolidate in France a legitimate 
monarchy ; but, on the contrary, there is 
manifest danger in the doctrine which may 
tend to make us fall again under the power 
of the Revolution.” 


Des Surfaces des Courbes, &c.—On the 
Surfaces of Curves in General, and parti. 
cularly of the Conic Sections. By T. D. 
C. L. P. Husband to the Quadrature of the 
Circle, and affianced to the Quadrature of 
the Hyperbola, as shall be proved by authen. 
tic acts ; the Copies of which are annexed 
to the present Work, after having been 
duly sworn to; in 8vo. 

This is, ing to all probability, the 
work of a a We am quote it on 
account of its strange title. 


Josué, §c—Joshuah, or the Conquest 
of the Promised Land, a Poem in 12 books 
in 

Petite Chronique, &c.—Little Parisian 
Hlistorical, Literary, and Political Chro- 
nicle, intended as a Sequel to the Memoirs 
of Bachaumont. By Messrs * * * in 12mo. 
To be continued. 


Before the Revolution, the press was in 
France under a public and acknowledged 
restraint, but the thoughts were free, and 
the nation, actuated by a lively turn of 
mind, sought and found in satirical songs 
and witty sallies, a compensation for the 
of openly delivering those 
truths which a licensed press could pre- 
vent from being published, but not from 
being felt. Towards the middle of the last 
century, a society was established in Paris, 
whereof each member entered into an en- 

ement to procure every day a song, 4 

n-mot, or an anecdote of public or pri- 
vate scandal. The witty harvest was re- 
gistered, and every year one, M. Bachau- 
mont, who acted as secretary to the s0- 
ciety, selected the most interesti 
and published a volume, which was se- 
cretly printed in Holland, and sold, accord- 
ing to the expression of the time, sous le 
manteau, (under the cloak.) The whole 
collection consists of 36 volumes in 12mo, 
and extends from 1762 to 1789. 
curious anecdotes are intermixed with 
others that have no sort of interest for 
terity. Many are even so very fri 
that we doubt whether contemporarie? 
themselves were highly interested in them- 
Besides which, Mr Secretary’s style baffles 
all criticism. However, this 
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much success in its time, owing chiefly to 
the scandal and the secrecy. Now, let us 
suppose that an author, under the pretence of 
giving @ sequel to this work, but with pure 
speculative views, should publish at pre- 
sent, and openly sell under the eyes of go- 
vernment, a would-be satirical collection ; 
but where the chief articles are literally 
copied from old newspapers, and in the 
rest of which the compiler has not shewn 
wit enough to be pleasant, nor courage 
enough to be scandaleus, such a work, we 
say, cannot be expected to attract the eyes 
of the public, nor does by any means de- 
serve it. We read it in hopes of finding 
at least something worthy of being quoted, 
but we must own we are at a logs to select 
so much as a single anecdote. 


Description des Maladies de la Peau, §c. 
—A Description of the Cutaneous Come 
plaints observed at the Hospital of St Louis, 
and an account of the best curative methods 
Jor the same. By T. L. Alibert, M. D. 
10th Number in fol. with coloured priuts ; 
to be continued ; price 50 francs cach part. 


We do not pretend entering into a dis- 
quisition on the merits of this work; we 
only mention it on account of the shocking 
beauty of the cuts, which surpass any thing 
of the sort we have ever seen; the whole 
work will be completed in 12 numbers. 


Poésies Diverses, &c.——Fugitive Poetry. 
By Augustin Moufle, in 18mo. 

Annales de la Session, &c.—The Annals 
of the Session of 1817-1818. By Benja- 
min de Constant. No. 1 and 23; two 
pamplilets in Bvo. 


Though these two numbers have ay tnd 
ed in the month of December, we have 
nevertheless thought fit to give an account 
of them, as the author promises a continua- 
tion, which may perhaps be obscure to our 
readers, if they are unacquainted with the 
beginning. 

_All the difficult political parties which 
divide the French nation are at present 
united against the ministry, and it opens 
a wide and interesting field for investiga- 
ton to observe how they all draw the same 
conclusions from ve oapeaee principles. 
Thus the ordinance of September, and 
the election law, both strongly o by 
M. de Chateaubriand and Fievée, are 
by M. B. de Constant ; and 
When the noble peer observes how strange 
it 1s to find in a royal government a strong 
royalist ition, M. de Constant con- 
gtatulates the nation on that same oppo- 
sition, which he looks upon as a progress 
in the constitutional line. 

_ The first number of B. de Constant be- 
gins with a sort of an introduction, where- 
in he lays down the plan he intends to fol- 
low, according to which he is only to ex- 
“mine such ministerial proposals as may 
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be looked upon as fundamental laws, or 


such exception laws as are in direct op 
sition to the spirit of the charter. We 
cannot help quoting here an expression 
which has appeared to us remarkably ener- 
getic. ‘* The ministerial responsibility,” 
says M. B. de Constant, ** that important 
guarantee of our rights, which every body 
speaks of, hovers still as in a cloud at the 
highest point of the skies, without any 
communication with our earth.” 

After the introduction, M. B. de Con- 
stant gives a sketch of the last election, 
drawn with an able hand, but of which we 
may be permitted to doubt the impartiali- 
ty, when we recollect that the author was 
one of the candidates, and had, at the 
closing of the poll on the two first days, a 
tolerable good prospect of success, which, 
however, ministers found means to baffle. 

The observations on the from 
the throne, and on the addresses of both 
chambers, are not of general interest ; we 
shall only quote one strange assertion, 
M. B. de Constant says that the French 
ought not to be alone accysed of the suf- 
ferings of Europe during the last war, 
having had in their army troops of all na- 
tions ; as if a forced concurrence, dictated 
by an unrelenting necessity, can ever be 
construed as a crime. 

The remainder of the first number con- 

tains some observations on the speaker's 
motion for altering the regulations of the 
chamber, and a long treatise on the law of 
the So much has been already said 
on the matter, that we shall not enter into 
any particulars, and only add that the au- 
thor’s ideas appear to us to be true and 
sound, particularly in regard to the ne- 
cessity of judging all libels by a jury. 
- The second number is entirely filled with 
extracts of the es of ministers and 
uties duri e debates on the libert 
of the press. ‘These speeches having al- 
ready appeared in the English newspapers, 
and M. B. de Constant’s reflections, though 
generally rational, not offering any parti- 
cularly new ideas, we have nothing to add 
to what we have said above. 

’ M. B. de Constant’s style is far frou ex- 
bibiting the brilliancy of M. de Chiteau- 
briand, or the deep meaning of M. Fiévée. 
It is nevertheless clear solid, though 
a little heavy. | 

Essai Historique, &c—An Historical 
Essay on the Liberties of the Gallican 
Church, and of the other Catholie Churches 
during the two last Centuries. By M. 
Gregoire, late Bishop of Blois, in Bvo. 
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in all points not regarding doctrine. The 
author pretends that the French Govern- 
ment never kept true to that declaration, 
and that not only the new published con- 
cordate, but even the one made by Buona- 
parte in 1801, are both in direct opposi- 
tion to the acknowledged liberties of the 
Gallican Church. M. Gregoire has play- 
ed an active part in the Revolution, from 
tbe Constituent Assembly down to the Im- 
ial Senate, of which he was a member. 
fe also took the oath, which so many 
French clergymen refused, and was created 
Bishop of Blois. It may therefore be easi- 
ly supposed that his work contains more 
one acrimonious remark or. his anta- 
nists. We give this very succinct ac- 
count of it, only because the name of the 
author will probably cause it to have some 
run, at least among his adherents. For 
the rest, we neither desire nor have suffi- 
cient abilities to judge in a matter of such 
importance, and we say 


** Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere htes.” 


Mémoires de Madame Manson, &c.— 
The Memoirs of Madame Manson, intend- 


ed to explain her conduct in the Trial of 


the Murderers of M. Fualdes ; wriiten by 
herself, and addressed to her mother ; 
in 8v0, with a portrait, vignettes, and a fac- 
simile of the author's hand-writing. 


The trial of the muftderers of the late 


_M. Fualdes of Rhodez, department of the 


Aveyron, has so long filled all the columns 
of our newspapers, and has been during so 
long a time the chief subject of conversa- 
tion all over France, that the report of this 
memorable trial has undoubtedly reached 
England. We find it therefore unneces- 
sary to enter into the particulars of this 
horrible affair. Our readers will perhaps 
recollect, that, among the witnesses, appear- 
ed one Madame Manson, who, after having 
publicly declared that she had been pre- 
sent at the murder, and was hid in a small 
closet near the place, retracted afterwards 
her whole evidence, and has since positive- 
iy sworn that she never knew any thing of 
e business. The court, at a loss how to 
reconcile her contradictory assertions, is- 
sued a warrant against her for false evi- 
dence, as the only means of coming at the 
truth. The verdict of the jury, by which 
the murderers were condemned, having 
been annuiled by the Court of Cassation 
for some flaws in the process, they are to 
appear before a new jury at Alby, depart- 
ment of the Tarn, on the 15th of March, 
where Madame Manson will also appear, 
no more as evidence, but as impeached. 
In the meanwhile, she has written the 
above-mentioned memoirs, addressed to 
her mother, in which she explains very 
ibly her si conduct. It seems 

she isa weak and enthusiastical. wo- 


man, who has been frightened into a con. 
fession of an untruth. There is undoubt. 
edly in this whole affair a deep mystery, 
which the assizes at Alby can alone clear 
up. All France is in expectation, and so 
great is the curiosity of the pyblic for every 
thing which relates to it, that since 4th 
January, when these memoirs first appear. 
ed, to the day we write this, 6th February, 
six editions of them have already been pub. 
lished. There exists no doubt of their 
being truly Madame Manson's work ; they 
are well written, full of originality, wit, 
and energy. 


Du Systéme Politique, §c.—On the Po- 
litical System pursued by the Administra. 
tion ; or, a Reply to the Work of M. de 
Chateaubriand on the same subject. - By 
M. Azais, in Bvo. 


It was to be expected that M.de Chateau- 
briand's work, from which we have already 
‘given extracts, would stir up the zeal of 
more than one reclaimant. To read them 
all would have been an unnecessary loss of 
time. We therefore chose M. Azais, as, by 
the situation he occupies under govern- 
ment, his work may be looked upon as 
partly official, and containing the true 
sentiments of ministers. We own that it 
would have been difficult to find a person 
whose style and talents might have made 
him a worthy antagonist of M. de Chateau- 
briand ; but in a good cause a brilliant 
style is not absolutely necessary. Clear 
language and sound arguments are all that 
are required. What are we then to think 
of M. Azais, who has neither the one nor 
the other ? His language is a continued 
ludicrous attempt at pathos, and his argu- 
ments the old hacknied ones so often pro- 
duced. Government cannot head a party ; 
must keep all parties in equilibrium; Buona- 
parte stopped the Revolution; the king 
must complete it; ministers must be 1 
the right because every body is against 
them, &e. 

Twenty thousand copies of M. de 
Chiteaubriand’s work have been printed 
and distributed. It is surprising that mi- 
nisters should not have found the means 
of refuting it by an abler hand than M. 
Azais. They could scarcely find a weaker. 


Correspondance Politique, &¢-—Politi- 
cal and Administrative C nce. 
By T. No 9, in 


In our last review, we have given an ac- 
count of Mr Fiévée’s 8th number. The 
9th opens with some considerations on the 
political situation of the interior of France. 
The author's intention is to e, 
France is at present s (we make 
use of his own words) between an imprae- 
ticable despotism, and an unenjoyable liber- 
ty, owing to the constitution being favout- 
able to the lattcr, and the system of adim- 
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stration tothe former. The charter grant- 

ed by the King contains the elements of a 

‘ree and liberal constitution, but all the 

wheels by which government is set in mo- 

tion, are still exactly the same as they were 

under Buonaparte. This circumstance causes 
a contradiction to arise between the means 
and the end to be attained. Despotism, 

says M. Fievee, acted consistently under 
Buonaparte. Every power, in fact, depend- 
ed on him alone. ‘The legislative bedy not 
only was not elected by the people, but re- 
ceived even pay from government. It was 
never called upon to vote the general taxes, 
and the departmental taxes were levied by 
‘he general councils. But now that the 
Chamber of Deputies is freely elected, and 
that an article of the charter positively de- 
clares, that no taxes can be laid on without 
the assent of the Chambers , by what right 
do the general councils of the departments, 
named by government, continue to add 
per cents to those same taxes, without any 
communication to the Chambers? From 
that argument, M. Fiévée descends into 
many other particulars, into which time 
does not permit us to encer, but all of 
which support strongly his assertions. 
While speaking of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he remarks, that no political majority 
can exist among a small number of mem- 
bers, and that where ministers are obliged 
to juggle to gain a majority of ten or twelve 
votes, the public opinion naturally forms 
itself out of the Chamber, and the debates 
attract no further notice from the nation 
than as far as curiosity prompts. 

The second part of this number is entit- 
led ** The true State of the Question.” In 
our opinion it is nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of the first. 

In the third, M. Fiévée treats of the 
newspapers, and of the ministry of police ; 
and in the fourth he gives some prelimina- 
ry observations on the budget. ‘The latter 
has no sort of interest for foreigners. Of 
the former we shall translate a paragraph, 
which may serve as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s style : 

** In the present state of society, news- 
papers are grown an object of greater ne- 
cessity than the administration of the po- 
lice . itself. There were . newspapers in 
France before the nation had conceived the 
idea of creating a ministry of general po- 
lice, which was a whimsical idea, because, 
as we shall prove hereafter, there does not 
and cannot exist a general police, a foolish 
idea, like all those that owe their existence 
to the revolution, and, at the same time, 
the most fatal 


are Lewspapers in all the parts of the o 
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and new world, although there be no mi- 
nistry of police. Daily papers are, there- 
fore, an imperious want, inseparable from 
the present state of society. Those who 
seek nothing else in them but the day of 
the month, find it correctly printed at the 
head. The loungers find the play-bills; the 
jobbers, the price of stocks ; the politicians, 
news. ‘There are people in the world who 
have no ideas of their own, and whose 
memory will not permit them to retain 
those of others. Such persons may draw 
out of a newspaper ready made ideas that 
may serve for an hour, and be afterwards 
forgotten, without any material loss. But 
in all nations not swayed by an absolute 
power, and when the discussions on the 
general interests are public, these same pa- 
pers serve to satisfy the desire of the peo- 
ple, to learn whether their interests are 
well understood and well supported,” &e. 


Du Systéme adopté, &c—On the Sys- 
tem adopted to arrive at the Ministry ; in 
answer to M. de Chateaubriand. Pamphlet, 
ive. 

Tribut Lyrique, §c.—Lyric Tribute of 
a Minstrel to the Soul of her Royal High- 


‘ness the Princess Charlotte of England, in 


4to. 2 sheets. 


We would have wished to give some 
account of this production, but having 
been printed at Marseilles, we have not 
been able to get a sight of it. 


Reflections sur, &¢.—Considerations on 
the Manner of recruiting the Army. By 
the Count de Sesmaisons, Chief of the Staff 
of the First Division of the Royal Guarda, 
in Svo. 


The high respectability of the author of 
this pamphlet made us hope to find in it 
some new and valuable ideas. some deep and 
interesting reflections, not confined mere- 
ly to the law at present under deliberation 
before the chambers, but offering, perhaps, 
a general survey of the military laws in 
France and in foreign countries, and lead- 
ing, by that means, to the decision, whe- 
ther the project presented by ministers be 
well or ill adapted to circumstances and 
the customs of the nation. If our expec- 
tations had not been deceived, this pro- 
duction would have been equally interest- 
ing to English and French rs. But 
in its perusal we found a dry discussion 
upon a few artieles of the above-mentioned 
law, some ill combined amendments, the 
whole intermixed with our 

inion opposite to t of a re- 
government. The. following 


may serve a6 @ 
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are idle when necessity commands, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE EVENING LANDSCAPE. 


On lower regions from the west 
The sun in cloudless glory gazes, 

While in the beechen shade I rest 
Upon a bank of daisies. 


It is the sabbath of the day, 
Which every forest leaf is keeping ; 
The hum of life hath died away ; 
The passions all are sleeping. 
It seems as conscious Nature yields 
At her Creator's shrine devotion ; 
There comes no music from the fields, 
No murmur from the ocean. 
A silent joy—a holy pride 
Steals on my swelling heart, and o’er me}; 
The visions of my boyhood glide 
In long rev'ew before me. 
One lovely eve, at such an hour, 
The woods were green, the sun was 
shining ; 
And I, within this beechen bower, 
Upon the bank reclining ; 
When up yon path my loved one came, 
In all the pride of vernal brightness, 
With brow of snow, and lip of flame, 
. And form of fairy lightness. 
I clasp’d my seraph to my breast, 
With ecstacy my heart was beating, 
And hers, within its joyous nest, 
Was throb for throb repeating. 
We roamed about this woodland scene, 
And down the hill, and through the 
meadow, 
Till lowering, sombre and serene, 
The evening threw his shadow. 
And dews unheard were falling round, 
And in the south a star was twinkling ; 
And from afar with fitfal sound, 
The curfew bell was tinkling. 
1 pressed her hand in mine ; the blush 
Of meek and maiden perturbation 
Came o'er her features, like the flush 
Which crimsons the carnation. 
I caught her gaze—it thrilled my heart 
In silence eloquently pleading ; 
From her my thoughts could not depart, 
And of nought were heeding. 
We parted with a fond embrace— 
I stood and gazed in melancholy, 
Even as the pilgrim turns his face 
To Mecca's temple holy. 
But ere hedge-row from i 
The Peri of my hope had eBay 
She waved her hand of lily white, 


Three summers since have fled ; and al] 
My hopes divine, and dreams Elysian 

Have passed, like sunshine from a wall, 
In mockery of vision. 

But fair is Nature—oh ! how fair 
Are all her beauties spread before me; 


The tearful star, with dewy hair, 
Beams tremulously o’er me : 


The shades are darkening o’er the dell ; 
The night-fog hangs above the river ; 

Beloved scenes, farewell—farewell ! 
For ever, and for ever. 


A NIGHT PIECE. 


Upon this column, overthrown 
By giant Time’s resistless hand ; 
Where lichens spring, and moss is strewn 
Upon the desart land, 
I rest ; and fix my ardent eye, 
With rapturous wonder and delight, 
Upon the studded canopy,— 
The azure arch of Night. 
The distant Ocean's tongue is heard 
Declaiming to his rocky shores ; 
And wails the lonely water-bird, 
Upon the marshy moors. 
This is the realm of solitude ; 
A season and a scene for thought ; 
When melancholy well might brood 
On years—that now are not : 
On syren years, that sweetly smiled, 
Kre time had leagued the heart to strife;— 
The Eden of this earthly wild, 
The paradise of life ! 
Though pleasure’s smile and health re- 

main, 

And friends unchanged and faithful prove; 
The heart can never throb again, 
As when it learned to love. 
Through years of grief that intervene, 
That with these hopes did ill agree, 
Yet fresh they seem, as they had been 
But yesterday to me. 
The first fond look of tenderness ; 
The hope alternating with fear ; 
The bosom’s vacant gloom, unless 
The idol of the heart was near ! 
And then the lone walk through’ the wood, 
Inhaling Autumn’s fragrant air ; 
How could it seem a solitude, 
When all we loved was there! 


There i i 
Away !—these dreams were well Borg0% 
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TO A LADY. 


Inclosing some MS. Poems. 


Dear Alice, many a year has fled 

Since friendship first your footsteps led 
To where my childhood grew, 

In that lov’d home my fathers reared— 

And sweetest aye that home appeared 
When it was graced by you. 

*T'was not the griefs of loneliness 

That caused us still your coming bliss 
Or pain’d us so to part, 

But seemed as we had found in you 

The friends enraptured Fancy drew— 
Companions of the heart. 


And oft as o’er our moorlands brown 

The year relax'd his wintry frown, 
And welcomed joyous May, 

To wanton in the mountain gales, 

And warble through the broomy dales, 
*Mong infant flocks at play,— 

To wake the lark upon the wold, 

And weave her robes of blassomed gold, 
O’er furze-clad uplands lone,— 

We bless’d the hours that brought again 

Our cousins Alice, Margaret, Jane, 
Tice Graces of our own. 


Then from my schoolboy haants I hied 
To bid the garden of my pride 
Breathe forth its sweet perfume, 
And twine around my favourite bower 
The gay laburnum’s golden flower, 
And honeysuckle’s bloom. 


Then sweet at silent eventide, 

To roam where winding streainlets glide 
Through fairy dells afar, 

And list the wildly-warbled song 

Rising the mossy banks among 
Beneath the evening star. 


And sweet, in solemn musing mood, 

‘To walk beneath the leafy wood 
Stirr’d by the breath of June ; 

Or wander through the yellow vale, 

While jocund hinds exulting hail 
The bright broad harvest moon. 

And welcome was the social mirth 

That circled round the harvest hearth, 
And cheer’d the farmer's toils ; 

While heart-felt glee gave double zest 

To humour—and the sunplest jest 
Renewed our ready smiles. 

Dear Alice, though my rustic rhymes 

Thus love to linger pre the times 
And pleasures long gone by, 

And youthful feelings faded now— 

1 would not cloud your gentle brow, 
By one regretful sigh. 

Although we all may never meet 

With hearts so light and hopes so sweet 

_ As once our bosoms knew, 

Yet long as life and friendship last, 


With sunny glimpses of the 
We'll gild fate's darkling 


While memory thus recalls again 
Departed joys, with all their train 
Of mingling hopes and fears, 
How ill the swelling heart can brook 
The selfish crowd’s unkindly look— 
To freeze affection’s tears ! 
When next we meet, my early friend, 
Be it where kindred feelings blend 
Checked by no worldly mind,— 
Some friendly hearth or peaceful glade, 
Where all we feel is frankly said, 
And all that’s said is kind. 


Farewell ! and if in partial eyes 

A smile, perchance a tear, should rise, 
Waked by these boyish lays, 

That smile—that tear—lI'd rather claim 

Than sweetest blandishments of Fame, 
And all her boasted bays! 
January 1813. 


SONNET, 
On the Grave of a Young Lady. 


I saw not on thy cheek the fading bloom, 
Nor mark'd the chilling hand of death 
despoil 
Thine eyes’ bright lustre, or thy rosy 
smile 3 
Enough, I saw thee laid within this tomb— 
Oh! Arabella, thou wert ever dear! 
Thy fascinating form, thy lovely mind, 
Gentle and feeling, innocent and kind, 
Remember’d, claim a tributary tear: 
Yes! thou in Nature’s fairest mould wert 
cast— 
But, in thy soul, sincere, and void of art, 
Dwelt every noble virtue, and thy heart 
Was like a holy shrine—so pure thou wast ! 
Had I not known thy feelings warm and 


strong, 
I had not loved so much, nor mourned se 
long ! 


SONNET. 
How sweep unheard along the wings of 


Time !— 
Tis five long years since last I saw this 


spot; 
My friends I sought—but, seeking, found 
them not— 
They now were inmates of another clime ! 
This very walk how oft, at eventide, 
My steps have press’d; and, on this rural 
seat, 
In token of remembrance, it is meet, 
That, resting, thoughts of other yearsshould 
glide 
In memory’s eye. Upon the trees around 
Long hallow’d names I scan, with moss 
o’ergrown ; 
The cunning hand that traced them 
there is gone ! 
Another generation now is found— 
And I—the sad survivor of my race, 
Aza but a stranger in my native place! 
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_ PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. b.—An abstract was rp of Capt. 
Kater's on the length of the pendu- 
lum vilenting seconds in the latitude of 
London. 

The conclusion deduced by Capt. Kater 
from his experiments is, that the length of 
the pendulum vibrating seconds, in vacuo, 
at the level of the sea, is equal to 39-1386 
inchés of Sir George Shuckburgh’s scale, 
the scale being at 62°, and the latitude of 
the place of observation, 51° 31° 8-3". 

An d@ppendix to Capt Kater’s paper on 
the penduluin Was also read, containing a 
demonstration, by Dr Young, of a theorem 
discovered by M. Laplace, thatif acompound 
pendulum be made to vibrate on cylinders 
instead of knife edges, the distance between 
the surfaces of the cylinders (the vibrations 
on each being equal) will be the length of 
the equivalent pendulum. 

This was followed by a paper, by the 
same author, * On the Length of the 
French Metre estimated in Parts of the 
English Standard ;” from which it appears, 
that the length of the metre in parts of Sir 
George Shuckburgh's standard scale, is 
equal to 39.37079 inches, each standard 
being brought to its proper temperature. 

A paper by Mr Knight was also read, 
on the heart wood of trees ; the principal 
object of which was to show, that this por- 
tion of the plant bears a more active part 
in the vegetable economy than is usually 
assigned to it. ‘The heart wood has been 
supposed to be chiefly useful as a mechani- 
cal support to the other parts, and as re- 
taining only an inconsiderable share of vi- 
tality; whereas Mr Knight endeavours to 
prove, by a series of experiments, that it 
serves as a reservoir for the sap, or other 
juices of the plant, during their torpid 
state, whence it is again expelled, and sent 
to the bark at the renewal of vegetation in 
the spring. 

Feb. 12.—A_ paper, by Sir H. Davy, 
was read, on the subject of the experiments 
that have been lately performed at Edin- 
burgh by Dr Ure, on the nature of chlo- 
rine. 

A paper by Dr Marshall Hall was also 
pic on the action of water and oxygen on 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan, 2, 1818.—The reading of Mr 
was concluded. 

The extending from Dover towards 
Deal on the east, towards Folkestone 
on the west, have afforded to Mr Phillips 
the opportunity of a minute examination 
of the different strata of the chalk in that 


“ntl and the numerous falls on the shore 
ave enabled him to collect various organ. 
ic remains, which he has transmitted to 
Mr Parkinson, who has undertaken to exa- 
mine them, and to communicate the re. 
sult of his examination to the Society. 

The highest point of the chalk hills here 
described is near Folkestone, whence they 
gradually decline in height towards Dover 
and Walmer, being in the direction of the 
dip of the strata which is to the N. F. 
The dip, however, is very small, being 
less than 1°. 

A letter was read from Capt. Carmi- 
chael, accompanying drawings of the Table 
Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Table Mountain rests on granite, Green 
Point and the Table Valley on schistus. 
The upper part of the Table Mountain con- 
sists of sandstone in horizontal beds. I'he 
junction of the granite with the schistus is 
visible at Sea Point ; and here a very con- 
fused mixture of the two rocks occurs. !n 
some parts they form alternate layers of va- 
rious thickness; in others, fragments of 
the schistus, of all figures and sizes, lie im- 
bedded in the granite. Between this mix- 
ed mass and the pure schistus there is in- 
terposed a rampart of granite, apparently 
differing from that which composes the 
mass of the mountain, which, for about 
200 yards, is unmixed ; but as it approach- 
es the schistus, becomes mingled with 
It. 

Along the shore from Camp Bay to See 
Point are numerous veins of trap in the 
granite. 

Jan. 16.—The reading of a paper, by 
Mr Parkinson, entitled “* Remarks on the 
Fossils from the East of Dover to Folke- 
stone,” was begun. 

Feb. 6.—General Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 

The report of the Council, on the gene- 
ral state of the Society, was read; an 
following is the list of officers for the en- 

ear : 

President.— 


Bellas Greenoug!, 
Esq. F.R.S. &e. 


Vice-Presidents.— William Blake, Esq 
F.R.S. ; Rev. Wm. Buckland, Prof. Min. 
Oxford; the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, 
F.R.S.; Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart 
F.R.S, &e. 
Sccretarics.—Henry James Brooke, + 
F.L.S.; John Bos M.D. ; Hen. Heu- 
land, Esq. For. Sec. 
Esq, F.B.S- 
&c. ; John Taylor, Esq. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ED 


Feb. Thomas Allan read: @ 
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interesting paper on the geology of the 
country round Nice, a country which, from 
the circumstances detailed in the paper, ap- 
pears to be peculiar; or, at least, not to 
have been hitherto examined with that ac- 
curacy which it merits from the interesting 
facts which it presents. It appears evi- 
dent that many revolutions have taken 
place in this quarter; that the rocks have 
not only been deranged, but that the sea 
has stood at a much higher level. The 
fissures in the rocks are often filled with 


marine shells of the same species that now 
exist in the Mediterranean; and shells of 
a similar kind are often found high among 
the alluvial soil, and down by the sea from 
the Harmetine countries. Among the fos- 
sil shells found in the peninsula of St Boas- 
sure, more than twenty hitherto undisco- 
vered species have been found. 

At the same meeting, Mr Playfair com- 
municated a paper, by General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, on the determination of the time 
by equal altitudes. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


State of the Weather in Iceland during 
the Spring of 1817; jfrom the Danish 
Official Gazette, Copenhagen, Oct. 13, 
1817. 

Reikevig, Aug. 17, 1817. 

Last winter was one of the severest we 
have had for a long while, in particular 
from the beginning of February to the 
end of March, with changeable winds and 
heavy snow, by which several persons lost 
their lives. From the beginning of the 
month of April until the Ist of May, we 
had often fine and mild weather with thaw, 
so that we began to flatter ourselves with 
the hope of a good spring. But on May 2, 
we had a storm from the north, with much 
snow; and from that day until St John’s 
Day, (July 7,) we had nothing but norther- 
ly winds with frost and cold weather; 
which was the reason that a considerable 
quantity of sheep, in particular in the dis- 
trict of Skaptefield, as well as a number of 
lambs, died. 

The growth of the grass began very late; 
so that even about St John's Day it be- 
came necessary in many places to give hay 
to the cows, which is very uncommon in 
this country. 

The Greenland drifting ice, which had 
left the northern lands in the beginning of 
April, returned again in the first days of 
May, and surrounded the whole of the west- 
ern, northern, and eastern lands, from the 
Birdmontain, (Labrabiarg,) west of Braide- 
tiord to Kasterhorn ; from the eastern land 
it drifted along the coasts of Skaptefield, 
Rangervalle, and Arnes districts, even to 
Reykenss ;’ yet it has left the southern and 
eastern coasts of the country for some 
ber but only very lately northern 


From about St John’s Day, the wea- 


ther ‘has been very dry, and often pretty 


were obliged to wait a long time before 
they could reach the ports of their destina- 
tion. 

The class of medicine and surgery of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris pre- 
sented the following list of candidates for 
the vacant place of correspondent ; viz. Prof. 
Gregory, of Edinburgh ; Baillie, of Lon- 
don; Lauth, ot Strasburg; Mannoir, of 
Geneva; and Foderé, of Strasburg. Prof. 
Gregory was elected a corresponding mem- 
ber. 

Sir William Adams having had the ho- 
nour to be nominated by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to superintend that part of the 
York Hospital, Chelsea, which has been 
appropriated for the reception of the blind 
pensioners belonging to the army, navy, 
and artillery, feels it a duty fully to lay 
open to the profession at large his new 
modes of treating them. This duty oe 
gested as well by the distinguished - 
dence which has been in him, as 
by the high sanction thus conferred upon 
his improvements in ophthalmic surgery. 
He therefore freely invites all medical 
practitioners, as well as students, who take 
an interest in the advancement of this part 
of surgery, to attend his operations at the 
York Hospital, which, for their conve- 
nience, will be performed in future on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, between the hours 
of seven and nine in the morning. 

To remove all doubt or misconception 
with regard to Sir William Adams's prac- 
tice, he proposes, on the days of operating, 
to give a short description of the nature of 
one of the diseases to be operated upon— 
the general modes of performing the ope- 
ration—his peculiar mode—and his reasons 
for deviating from the usual practice, when 
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days mentioned, so that the profession will 
be enabled fully to appreciate the charac- 
ter of the new, compared with the old, 
modes of practice. 

It is expected that from 1500 to 2000 
patients will be placed under the care of 
Sir W. Adams in this institution. 

Dr Brewster has lately constructed an 
instrument for distinguishing the precious 
stones from each other, and from artificial 
imitations of them, even when they are set 
in such a manner that no light can be 
transmitted through any of their surtaces. 
The same instrument may be employed to 
distinguish all minerals that have a small 
portion of their surface polished, either na- 
turally or artificially. ‘The application of 
the instrument is so simple, that any per- 
son, however ignorant, is capable of us- 
ing it. | 

Dr A. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Edinburgh, who was 
some time resident in America, and be- 
came possessed of numerous valuable do- 
cuments in regard to the history of North 
America, has, for many years, devoted his 
leisure hours almost exclusively to the 
composition of a great work on the physi- 
cal, moral, and political history of Ame- 
rica, which, it is understood, is nearly ready 
for the press. 

Mr Paterson, author of Views in Edin- 
burgh, proposes to publish by subscrip- 
tion, in one volume 4to, The Scenery and 
Antiquities of Mid-Lothian. The views 
to be given are—I1. Edinburgh and its en- 
virons.——2. View from Corstorphine Hill, 
comprehending Lauriston Castile, Craig- 
crook, Donibristle, and Inchcolm.—3. View 
near Stockbridge. —4. Ruinsof St Anthony’s 
Chapel, and surrounding Scenery.—-5. Mer- 
chiston Tower.—6. Craigmillar Castle.— 
7. Roslin Castle and Chapel.—-8. Dalhousie 
Castle. —9. Hawthornden.—10. Crichton 
Castle.—11. Borthwick Castle.—12. Tomb 
of Lord and Lady Borthwick—Vignetie. 

A full Investigation of the Principles of 
Population and Production is forthcoming 
from the pen of the Author of All Classes 
productive of National Wealth, which was 
published last year. In the new work, 
the theory. of Mr Malthus, as taught in 
the Essay on the Principle of Population, 
and the theory of Mr Gray, as detailed in 
the Happiness of States, are analysed and 
compared in all their principles and bear. 
ings, and tried by the principle of circula- 
tion, and the actually operating causes and 
their results in real lite. The author, in 
the course of the investigation, discusses 
the following highly important practical 
questions :—Does population regulate sub- 
sistence, or subsistence population -—Has 
the latter, in its increase, a tendency to 
overstock, as to employment or wealth ?— 
And should Government encourage or check 
early marriages ? 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


[Marck 
A very promising society has recent) 
been instituted in some 
men, following the profession of civil ep. 
gineers, for the purpose of mutual commu. 
nication on the many important topics jm. 
mediately or more remotely connected with 
their professional pursuits. The principle 
of their association is the diffusion of yse. 
ful knowledge amongst all the members ; 
on which account the society is restricted 
to practical engineers, and to such stu. 
dents of general science as have especially 
directed their attention to those subjects 
which particularly concern the civil engi. 

neer. 

Those who feel interested in the pro. 
gress of the arts, will be gratitied to know 
that paper-hangings are now manufactured 
capable of being washed with soap and wa- 
ter, and by this peculiar quality alone are 
they to be distinguished from those in com- 
mon use. Where they have been used, we 
understand that they have been highly ap- 
proved of. The public are indebted tw 
Messrs Creese and Co. of Great Newport- 
Street, Long Acre, for this valuable and 
useful discovery ; and we have no doubt 
they will receive that patronage which they 
so justly deserve. 

‘The method of making French varnish, 
for cabinet work, as published by Mr Gill, 
is to take shell lac, three parts; gum mas- 
tich, one part ; gum sandarach, one part; 
alcohol, (rectified spirits of wine,) forty 
parts. The mastich and sandarach must 
first be dissolved in the alcohol, and then 
the shell lac: this may be done either by 
putting them into a bottle loosely corked, 
and placing it in a vessel of water, heated 
below the boiling point of alcohol, until 
the solution is effected; or by putting the 
ingredients into a clean Florence oil-flask, 
the neck of which is partially closed by « 
cork, having a narrow slit along it, and heat- 
ing it over a spirit-lamp. The alcohol which 
escapes during the process must be re- 
placed by an equal weight of it, after the 
operation is over,——as it is desirable that 
the varnish should consist of the propor- 
tions given, in order to be good. The s0- 
lution may be poured off for use from the 
impurities which remain, but it miust not 
be filtered, as that operation would deprive 
the lac of some of its qualities. In cases 
where a greater degree of hardness in the 
varnish is desirable, and its colour is but 
a secondary consideration, one part of shell 
oom ae parts of alcohol, is to be 

er 

Mr H. C. Jennings announces that he 
has discovered a Method of insulating the 
Magnetic Needle, in such a degree *, 
under the ordinary circumstances, will 
te and protect the Compass. from 
alse and dangerous attractions, the de- 
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has already cost the government and nation 
many lives and ships.—A striking instance 
of the uncertainty and imperfection of the 
ordinary compass was exhibited in the loss 
of H. M. S. Apollo, and 70 sail of convoy ; 
and if this event were the only one of the 
kind on record, it would be sufficient to 
convince every person of the vast import- 
ance of a method which shall effectually 
preclude the possibility of the recurrence 
of such a disaster. 

A yaluable mine of plumbago, or gra- 
phite, was last summer discovered at Glen- 
strathfarar, about thirty miles from Inver- 
ness. It promises to be of considerable 
importance, as there are, we believe, only 
two mines wrought in Great Britain tor 
the production of this useful article. The 
new mine is in a schistose rock close to the 
Farar, and crops out to an extent of fifty 
feet in five different seams, some of them 
twelve to eighteen inches thick. The 
seams appear to converge into one, and to 
enlarge and improve in quality as the 
workmen penetrate deeper. 

The altitudes of remarkable hills in the 
south-east and south-west of England above 
the level of the sea, from observations 
made in the course of the Trigonometri- 
cal Survey, conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Ordnance, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Feet. 
Hanger Hill Tower, Middlesex - 351 
King’s Arbour - - - 132 
Allington Knoll, Kent $29 
Dover Castle - . 469 
Goudhurst - 497 
Greenwich Observatory - 214 
Shooter’s Hill - - 446 
Tenterden Steeple - $22 
Highbeach, Essex - 790 
Langdon Hill - - 620 
St Anne’s Hill, Surrey . 240 
Bagshot Heath - 46: 
Leith Hill - - 993 
Norwood - 389 
Brown Willy, Cornwall : 1368 
Butterton Hill, Devon - 1203 
Breadumy Beacon, Glocester 1086 
Cader Brown, Cornwall © 1011 
Carraton Hill . 1208 
Cawsand Beacon, Devon - 1792 
Cleave Down, Glocester . 1184 
Dundry Beacon, Somerset - 1668 
Hensbarrow Beacon, Cornwall 1034 
Inkpin Beacon, Hants - 1011 
Kit Hill, Cornwall - 1067 
Malvern Hill, Worcester - 1444 


Rippon Tor, (Dartmoor) Devon = 1549 
M. Chev. Dupin has communicated to 
the French Institute, an account of an 
«urora borealis, observed by him at Glas- 
gow, on the 19th of ber last. The 
was fine, and moon and stars 
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were of a sparkling brilliancy. The hea- 
vens, towards the north, exhibited some 
whitish shootings, which, becoming less 
uncertain, soon displayed the appearance 
of the wurora. The light of it extended 
from the north, in @ space terminated by a 
vertical circle, the plane of which was near- 
ly perpendicular to the direction of the 
magnetic needle. ‘The zenith was the last 
part luminous ; it seemed a centre, from 
which the streamers emanated, and which, 
as they developed themselves, became more 
and more brilliant in proportion as they 
approached the horizon. However, they 
never descended that length, but terminat- 
ed irregularly at fifteen or twenty degrees 
above it, presenting an angulous contour, 
like those glories with which painters en- 
viron the throne of the divinity. The 
most remarkable circumstances were the 
play of the rays, and their luminous undu- 
lations. They were projected in_ large 
groups, which alternately approachi€d and 
receded from each other. At one time 
they seemed to rise in a body like an im- 
mense rocket, and at other times to de- 
scend like a shower of light. The light 
was generally silvery white, or rather of a 
light orange hue. 

Brockhaus, of Altenburg, has just pub- 
lished A Collection of the best Spanish 
Ballads, with Notes and Introduction, by 
M. Depping. The coilections of the an- 
cient Spanish ballads, such as the Romun- 
cero and Cancionero, have become very 
rare, and fetch high prices at public sales, 
though in general badly printed. ‘This 
circumstance induced M. Depping to se- 
lect, for the lovers of Spanish literature, 
the best ballads contained in the ancient 
collections, to divide them according to 
their subjects into historical, chivalrous, 
Moorish, and erotic, and to accompany 
them with notes pointing out the beauties 
of these productions, or explaining the his- 
torical allusions scattered through them. 
For this purpose, M. Depping has laid un- 
der contribution the very rare works con- 
tained in the great royal library at Paris, 
and he has been careful to select only such 
pieces as possess genuine peony merit. 
In an introduction «prefixed to the work, 
he gives a complete history of this kind of 
poetry, in which, as it is well known, the 
ancient Spaniards excelled, but which they 
have now almost entirely forgotten. Seve- 
ral authors have ascribed exclusively to the 
Arab-Moors the honour of the invention 
of the ballad; but M. Depping proves, 
from some Arabic ballads cima f from 
manuscripts in the library of Paris, that 
those people adhered to the Oriental nage 
whereas the Spaniards composed in 
cule of the Scotch and Scandinavian bal- 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 
- The following account is given of the 


present state of the German universities : 


Vienna, Catholic, 957 
Prague, Catholic, 880 
Berlin, Protestant, 600 
Breslau, Cath. and Prot. 366 
Halle, Prot. 500 
Greifswalde, Prot. 55 
Wurzburg, Cath. 365 
Erlangen, Prot. 180 
Leipzig, Prot. 911 
Gittingen, Prot. 1132 
Tee | Tiibingen, Mixed, 290 
Heidelberg, Prot. 303 
carnitine Freiburg, Cath. 275 
Marburg, Prot. 197 
Giessen, Prot. 241 
Kiel, Prot. 107 
Jena, Prot. 659 
box!) Rostock, Prot. 100 
y Thus, instead of the 36 universities 
3 which existed previously to 1802, there 
- are now but 19, of which 5 are Catholic, 
2 mixed, and the rest Protestant. The 
total number of students is about 8500, 
which, taking the population of all Ger- 
many at 294 millions, is about 288 for 

every million. 

Dr Olbers, of Bremen, the celebrated 
astronomer, discovered a new comet, on 
the Ist of November, in the west shoulder 
of the Serpent, between the Stork and the 

"a Star, 104 of Bode’s Catalogue. It is small, 
. but brilliant, particularly towards the cen- 
tre, and cannot be seen without a powerful 
telescope. At fourteen minutes past seven, 
¥ its ascension was 253° 6’; its north decli- 
> nation, 9° 14’; its rotatory motion in the 


direction of east and west. 


fore the time fixec 


[March 
Intelligence has been received from 
Cairo, that M. Louis Burkhardt, younges: 
son of Colonel Gideon Burkhardt of Basle 
died there of dysentery, under the assumed 
name of Sheik Ibrahim. Being in Eng. 
land, M. Burkhardt, an ardent and enter. 
prising man, offered his services to the So. 
ciety tor prosecuting Discoveries in the In. 
terior of Africa. After learning the lan. 
guages, and acquiring the knowledge ne. 
cessary for an expedition of this kind, he 
Set out several years ago, and proceeded to 
Cairo to join the caravan which comes 
thither from Tombuctoo, and penetrate in- 
to that country hitherto inaccessible to Eu- 
repeans. But the troubles which inter. 
vened in that part of the world delayed 
the arrival of the caravan a whole year. 
Favoured by his mussulman habit, and his 
perfect acquaintance with the Turkish and 
Arabic languages, M. Burkhardt made e 
great number of new and important dis- 
coveries. At length the caravan so 
and impatiently yy arrived ; but be- 
for its departure, M. 
Burkhardt was attacked by the disease 
which proved fatal, and his death has an- 
nihilated the fairest hopes. His attach 
ment to his native country was not weak- 
ened by absence, for, during the last win- 
ter, he sent home a bill of exchange for 
a considerable sum, as a contribution to- 
wards the relief of the poor.—The result 0 
the observations made by M. Burkhardt 
has lately been as preparing for 
publication under the auspices of the Afri- 
can Society. He has left by his will all 
his oriental MSS. to the University of Cam- 
bridge, to be deposited in the Public Li- 
brary, under the care of his friend the Rev. 
Dr E. J. Clarke, the librarian. 


LONDON. 

LetTers of a Prussian Traveller, inter- 
spersed with numerous anecdotes descrip- 
tive of a tour through Sweden, Germany, 
Hungary, Istria, the lonian Islands, Egypt, 
Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, 
Calabria, Italy, the Tyrol, &c. &e.; by 
John Bramsen, Esq. will soon appear. 

The Rev. E. W. Greenficld, of Bath, 
has in the press a work on the Connexion 
of Natural and revealed Theology. 

The Rev. 'T. T. Havertield is preparing 
a volume of Lectures on the Church Ca- 
techism. 

Thomas Bowdler, Esq. is preparing a 
new edition of what *, calls the Family 
Shakespeare ; containing all Shakespeare's 
Plays, with the omission of some ex- 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


pein not proper to be read aloud in a 
amily. 

Mr Joseph Gwilt, author of a Treatise 
on the Equilibrium of Arches, has put to 
press a work entitled ‘* Notitia Architec- 
tonica Italiana, or Concise Notices of the 
Buildings and Architects of Italy ;” # 
ranged as a book of reference, as well for 
the traveller as for the study. It is pot 
pected to appear in April. e same gen- 
tleman has just connghnel a translation of 
Vitruvius, which will shortly appear. 

A New Picture of Rome is in the press; 
containing a general description of the mo- 
numents and most distnguished works 1” 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, both 
ancient and modern, of that 
city and its environs; by M. Vasi3 
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embellished with numerous views of pub- 
lic buildings, and a large map of Rome. 

Mr Donald Mackay has in the press, 
and will shortly publish in one volume 
j2mo, the Ladies’ Encyclopadia ; being 
an introduction to those branches of science 
essential in the education of females. 

Mr Dyer is printing an account of the 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. C. Philpot is preparing a His- 
tory of the French Protestants, and of the 
Reformed Church of France, from the in- 
troduction of Protestantism to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. 

Mr Bernard O'Reilly, who, in the sum- 
mer of 1817, undertook a voyage to Davis’s 
Straits, as surgeon on board a whale-ship, 
for the express purpose of scientific pur- 
suits, is about to publish, in a quarto vo- 
lume, Observations on Greenland, the ad- 
jacent Seas, and the North-west Passage to 


. the Pacific Ocean ; illustrated by nume- 


rous drawings from his own continued ob- 
servations. 

Dr Spier will shortly publish, in a small 
volume, General Views relating to the 
Stomach, its fabric, functions, Kc. 

Dr Jones, of Landybie and of Ching- 
ford, has in the press a New Translation 
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of the Gospels from the Greek into Welch. 
He states, that the received version was 
rendered from the Latin and English texts 
by men who were but little acquainted with 
Greck, and not at all with the Syriac ; and 
he submits his intended publication to the 
serious perusal of the ancient Britons on 
these pretensions,—that it is the only ho- 
nest version of the Gospels ever prepared 
by an individual hand, and the only in- 
stance in which the Scriptures have met 
with the fair and liberal translations com- 
monly given to other writings. 

Mr Bakewell is preparing for publica- 
tion a Treatise on Practical Geology, with 
plates, to which will be added a series of 
questions on certain undetermined parts of 
English Geology, &c. 

EDINBURGH. | 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other 
Tales, (in prose ;) by the Ettrick Shepherd ; 
in two volumes 8vo. 

The Lonely Hearth, and other Poems ; 
by W. Knox. One volume 12mo. 

The Birth of Bruce; a Poem, in two 
parts. By Mr Campbell, author of The 
Wanderer in Ayrshire. 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Views of Pompeii, with a Descriptive 
Account. By George Townley, Esq. Part 
1. (to be completed in twelve parts.) 12s. Gd. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night; intended 
chiefly for the use of the Navy; by Lieut. 
W. E. Parry, R.N. 4to. 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs, with a Selection from the Cor- 
respondence, and other unpublished Writ- 
ings, of the late Mrs . Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Author of Letters on Education, Agrip- 
pine, Revs by Miss Benger, 2 vols. Crown 

vO. 


Authentic Memoirs of the Life of the 
Fortunate Youth ; containing a number of 
original anecdotes that have never before 
been laid before the public. By a Mem- 
Inner Temple. 8vo. 2s. 

€ Fortunate Youth ; or Chippenham 
Biographical Magazine. No. I. (to 
be monthly) 6d. 
emoirg of Madame Manson, explana- 
tory of her Conduct in the affair of the 


Murder of M. Fualdes, written by herself. 
8vo. 
CHRONOLOGY. 

Investigation into the Cause of Easter 
1818, being appointed on a wrong day. 
By a Member of the University of Oxford. 
Bvo. Is. 

DIVINITY. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, with 
the Calendar and Table of Lessons. Edited 
by James W. Bellamy, M.A. 4to. 4s. 
large r 7s. 

on the Commandments. By 
Robert Jones, D. D. 8vo. 6s. 

‘The Recovian Catechism, with Notes and 
Illustrations, translated from the Latin ; 
to which is prefixed, a Sketch of the His- 
tory of Unitarianism in Poland, with the 
adjacent countries. By the Rev. Thomas 
Rees, F.S.A. 12mo. 9s.. 

The Catholic Manual; an Exposition of 
the controverted Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church: with prelimi Observations 
and Notes ; by the Rev. John Fletcher. 4s. 
Gd. 


The History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as connected with the Scripture Pro- 
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phecies; by the Rev. George Wilkins, 
A.M. Domestic Chaplain to the Farl of 
Kinnoull; and Vicar of Lowdham and 
Lexington, Nottinghamshire, royal 8vo. 
20s. 


Christianity and Present Politics, how far - 


reconcileable ; in a Letter to Mr Wilber- 
force; by the Rev. H. Bathurst, LL.B. 
Archdeacon of Norwich. 3s. 

Banks for Saving; a Sermon; by the 
Rev. Samuel Slocock. 

The Liturgy of the Church and State, 
accommodated throughout to the Precepts 
and Practices of the Son of God and his 


Apostles. 


EDUCATION. 

Scenes in Europe; for the amusement 
of Youth; by the Rev. J. Taylor. 12mo. 
plain 4s. coloured 6s. 

A Table of all the French Parts of 
Speech ; exhibiting in one view an Fpi- 
tome of French Grammar; by L.S. de la 
Serre. Is. Gd. 

Remarks on a Course of Education, de- 
signed to prepare the youthful mind for a 
eareer of honour, patriotism, and philan- 
thropy. By Thomas Myers, A. M. of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 
Is. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Possibility of approaching the North 
Pole asserted. By the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington. With an Appendix containing 
Papers on the same Subject, and on the 
North West Passage. By Col. Beaufoy, 
P.R.S. Svo. 9s. 

HISTORY. 

Part IX. Aspan’s Universal History. 

Narrative of the Demolition of the Mo- 
nastery of Port Royal des Champs; in- 
cluding Biographical Memoirs of its latter 
Inhabitants. By Mary Anne Schimmel- 
penninck. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Practical Hints for abstracting Title 
Deeds: arranged under heads; by Sam. 
Harper, Law Stationer. 8vo. 4s. bi. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of King’s Bench, in Michael- 
mas ‘Term, 58 G. 3. 1817; by W. Selwyne 
and R. V. Barnewell. Vol. I. Part. L 
royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Three Trials of Wm. Hone for 
Publishing Three Parodies, on Three Ex. 
Officio Informations, during ‘Three succes- 
Days, by Three Special Juries. Svo. 


MATHEMATICS. 

¢ Mathematical Questions posed 

in the Lady’s Diary, and their Aahien. 

From its conmmencement in 1704 to 1816. 

By Thomas Leybourn. 4 vols. &vo. L. 4. 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, Ac. 

Mr Abernethy has just published his 
Third Course of Lectures at the London 
College of Surgeons, on Mr Hunter's The- 
ory of Life, and on his Museum. 


[March 
Brief Inquiry into the Causes and Mj. 
tigation of Pestilential Fever, and into the 
opinion of the Ancients respecting Epide. 
mical Diseases. By Thomas Forster, F.1..s, 
pp. 24. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The American Register; or, Summary 
Review of History, Politics, and Literature. 
2 vols. 12s. 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, with 
a full-length Portrait, and Life of the Au. 
thor, Quotations, &c. ; by A. Holmes, 2 
vols. }2mo. 10s. 

A Complete Collection of Scottish Pro. 
verbs, explained and made intelligible to 
the English reader. By James Kelly, M. A. 
7s. 

A Review of Johnson’s Criticism on the 
Style of Milton’s English Prose; with 
Strictures on the Introduction of Latin 
Tdioms into the English Language. By 7. 
Holt White, Esq. 

A Second Letter from Charles Philips, 
Esq. to the Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, occasioned by an article in his last 
number. 8vo. Gd. 

Remarks on Joseph Sandars’s Hints to 
Credulity, on the subject of Miss M‘Avoy’s 
Blindness. 8vo. 2s. td. 

An Essay on the Mysteries of Eleusis, 
by M. Ouvaroff. Translated from the French 
by J. D. Price ; with Observations by J. 
Christie. Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

The East India Register and Directory 
for 1818. By A. W. Mason, J. S. King- 
ston, and G. Owen, of the Secretary's 
fice, East India House. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Muscologia Britannica ; containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, sys- 
tematically arranged and described, with 
plates illustrative of the characters of the 
Genera and Species. By William Jackson 
Hooker, F.R.S. and Thomas Taylor, M.D. 
L. 1, Lis. Gd. 

A Concise and Easy Method of Preserv- 
ing Subjects of Natural History. By Wil- 
liam Bullock. 3s. 

British Ornithology, with 60 coloured 
Plates. By John Hunt, of Norwich. Vol. |. 
8vo. L. 2, 5s. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Correction, a Novel; by a Lady, Auther 
of Geography, le Boquet, Elegant Reposi- 
tory, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Unknown of the Pyrennees, a Tale. 
12mo. 6s. 

Bride and no Wife, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Mosse, 4 vols. 

Submission Exemplified ; or, The Ani- 
able S r; a Narrative. 6s. 

Secrets in every Mansion ; or, ‘The Sur- 
geon’s Meinorandum Book. By Anne of 
Swansea. 5 vols. L. 1, 7s. 6d. 

Delusion. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Advertisement ; or, Twenty Yeats 
Ago. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
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Mandeville ; or, The Last Words of a 
Maniac; a Tale of the 17th century in 
England. By Himself. Vol. 7s. 

POETRY. 

Thoughts on Happiness, a poem; by 
the Rev. Francis Humfray, A.M. 8vo. 

Tobias, a Dramatic Poem, with other 
Pieces. By James Jacobson, Esq. Fe. 8vo. 
JS. 

Belshazzar’s Feast, a Seatonian Prize 
Poem. By the Rev. 'T. S. Hughes, Fellow 
ot Emanuel College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

On the approaching Crisis, or on the 
Impracticability and Injustice of resuming 
Cash Payments at the Bank, in July 1818; 
by the Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair. 

Remarks on the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Poor Laws, in which the proposed al- 
teration of the Laws of Settlement and 
Pauperism, its causes, consequences, and re- 
medies, are distinctly considered; by a 
Monmouthshire Magistrate. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the State of the French 
Finances, and that of Public Credit, with 
Observations on the Budget of 1818. By 
Count Lanjuinais. Translated by George 
Hurdis, Esq. 

A Letter to Lord Erskine, on such Parts 
of his Armata as relate to Corn and Wool ; 
in which Restrictions on Importation, with 
their Effects on Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, and the situation of the Labouring 
Classes, are considered. 1s. 6d. 

A View of the present Increase of the 
Slave Trade, the Cause of that Increase, 
and suggesting a Mode for its total Anni- 
hilation. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 
late a Justice of Sierra Leone. 8y 
vs. 

Thoughts on the Results of various In- 
ventions for the Abridgment of Labour ; 
on their Np tym with our Parochial 
System and other Causes in depressing the 
Lower Classes of Society ; and on the Ur- 
gent Necessity of Legislative Interference, 
with the Suggestion of a Partial Remedy. 
By the Rev. Wm. Edmeads. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

_The Introduction to the Beauties of 
England and Wales; comprising Observa- 
tions on the History and Antiquities of 
the Britons; the Romans in Britain ; 
the Anglo Saxons; the Anglo Danes; and 
the Anglo Normans. By James Norris 
L.1, 4s. Large paper, L. 1, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
ugh some Parts of Ger- 
» ro >» Mo ia, and 
ccount of a Voyage of Discovery 
to the Western Coast of Corea, and the 
Great Loo Choo Island, in the Japan Sea, 
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in H. M.S. Lyra. By Capt. Basil Hall, 
R. N. 4to. L. 2, 2s. 

Billets in the Low Countries, 1814 to 

1817, in Letters. 12mo. 7s. 
EDINBURGH. 

Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannice, 
Vol. Part I. Price 25s, 

Outlines of Gesture, and a Selection of 
Pieces, in Verse and Prose, by the Rev. 
James Chapman, author of the Orator. — 

The Speech of John Peter Grant, Esq. 
in the House of Commons, on Tuesday the 
10th of February 1818, on Lord A. Ha- 
milton’s motion, relating to the conduct of 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

The Situation of the World at the Time 
of Christ’s Appearance, and its connection 
with the success of his religion, consi- 
dered. A sermon preached before the So- 
ciety in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, Jan. 6, 1775, by William Ro- 
bertson, D.D. Price Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr Chalmers of 
Glasgow, on the distinctive Characters of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Reli- 
gions, occasioned by the publication of his 
sermon for the Hibernian Society, by the 
Rev. Robert Burns, one of the ministers of 
Paisley. Price 2s. Gd. 

Poems in English, Scotch, and Gaelic, 
on various subjects, by John Walker, Far- 
mer, Luss. 12mo. price 5s. 

Account of the Life and Writings of 
John Erskine, D.D. late one of the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, by Sir Henry Moncreiff 
Wellwood, Bart. with an appendix and 
notes. 8vo. Price 14s. 

The Trial of Rob Roy’s three Sons, with 
a memoir of himself. 12mo. Price 6s. 

The Literary and Statistical Magazine for 
Scotland, No. V. (published quarterly.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Prayers for the Use of Families and In- 
dividuals, by John Wilson, D.D. minister 
of Falkirk. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems by William Cowper, to which is 
prefixed a Memoir of the Author, and Cri- 
tical Notes on his poems, written expressly 
for this edition, with Vignette and Fron- 
tispiece. 24mo. Price 4s. 6d. 

A Funeral Sermon on the late Princess 
Charlotte, preached at Glasgow. By the 
Rev. Wm. Taylor, jun. D.D. 1s. 6d. 

A Key to Mair’s Introduction to the La- 
tin Syntax ; wherein the principal Senten- 
ces extracted from Original Authors are 
carefully compared, and Reference is made 
to the Book and Chapter from which they 
are taken ; by John Black, late Teacher ot 
the Academy at Fortrose. 3s. 

Sermons and Lectures ; the Rev. 
Alexander Brunton, D. D. essor of 
Oriental in the University of 
Edinburgh, &c. 8yo. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FRANCE.—The law for recruiting the 
French armies has passed the Legislature 
by a great majority, and the sessions have 
been adjourned. This law resembles the 
militia law of Britain, except that the le- 
vies may be employed on foreign service. 
The establishment of troops to be kept up 
during peace will, it is said, exceed 400,000 
men; a number which, by some, has been 
considered alarmingly excessive ; but when 
the population and territory of France are 
considered, its immense extent of frontier, 
and the number of her fortified places, a 
smaller establishment would scarcely be 
suflicient even for purposes of defence. The 
peace establishment of Russia is thought to 
be not fess than 600,000 men; of Austria 
350,000, 20d of Prussia 250,000. That 
of France. therefore, cannot be considered 
as much beyond her fair proportion. 

The (rial of an adventurer, named Ma- 
thurin Bruneau, who pretended to be the 
Dauphin of France, son of Louis XVI., 
called himself Charles of Navarre, and im- 
posed, by his specious pretences, on many 
respectable individuals in France, terminat- 
ed on the 18th February, and sentence was 
pronounced against him as a vagabond and 
a swindler. He has been condemned to 
pay a fine to the King of 3000 francs, to 
an imprisonment for five years, on account 


ofthe crimes which he was convicted of; 


and on the expiration of that period, to a 
farther imprisonment of two years, on ac- 
count of the insults offered to the Presi- 
dent by the prisoner during his trial. He 
is farther condemned to pay three-fourths 
of the expences of the proceedings; and 
on the expiration of his present sentence, 
he is ultimately placed at the disposal of 
Government. Bruneau’s accomplices are 
also convicted, and sentenced to different 
degrees of punishment, in proportion to 
their offences. 

An attempt was made to assassinate the 
Duke of Wellington, in Paris, on the 10th 
February. While he was returning to his 
hotel in his carriage, a pistol was fired at 
him; butthe ball neither struck his Grace, 
nor even his carriage; and, in the confu- 
sion, the assassin escaped, and hitherto re- 
mains unknown. Previous to this attempt, 
Lord Kinnaird, at Brussels, received a let- 
ter from an expatri Frenchman, named 


Martinet, residing at Antwerp, offering, on 


certain conditions, to disclose a conspiracy 
which had been formed against the Duke 
of Wellington’s life. Of this the Duke was 
apprised, but he considered it unworthy of 
notice. However, since the event hap- 
pee Lord Kinnaird and his informer 
iave been invited to Paris, where they have 
arrived ; but Martinet, according to pri- 
vate letters, not having fulfilled the pro- 
mises he made, has been himself arrested 
along with M. Brissot, the editor of the 
Antwerp Journal, and M. Croquemberg, a 
Belgian officer. Martinet was formerly the 
keeper of a coffeehouse at Dijon, where he 
was remarkable for his zeal in the cause of 
Bonaparte. 

NETHERLANDS.—The Prince of Orange 
has once more resigned his situation as Mi- 
nister of war, but retains his other mili- 
tary employments. ‘The Prince, it seems, 
would have had to wait on the Second 
Chamber of the States-General every time 
that anew law relative to the war depart- 
ment should be proposed, to explain the 
grounds of the law, and defend the mea- 
sure; and conceiving this duty as incom- 
patible with his rank and dignity, he re- 
signed the office. Count de Goltz, who 
had, on a previous occasion, fallen under 
the displeasure of his Royal Highness, is 
named a member of the first Chamber of 
State ; General Piper, formerly Intendant- 
General of War, is appointed Secretary of 
State, to conduct the war department ; and 
General d’Aubreme, charged with a 
tain subdivision of the War-Office, is to 
communicate immediately with the oy 4 

Russta.—The Emperor Alexander has 
issued an ukase, abolishing the barbarous 
practice of mutilating the noses of crimi- 
nals whose sentences for execution are com- 
muted for public labour. 

SwEDEN.—The death of Charles XIII. 
of Sweden has elevated Marshal Bernadotte 
to the throne of that kingdom, under the 
title of ** Charles John, King of Sweden 
and Norway.” The death of the King 
took place on the 5th February, when the 
Council of State was immediately assem- 
bled, and the Crown Prince having signed 


the declaration prescribed by the Constitu- 


tion, the different members of the Council 
immediately took the oath of allegiance, 
and the same eveni 
issued in the name of the new King. 

King, after attending =e service, went, 


a proclamation af 
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attended by Prince Osear, now Crown der the most frivolous pretext. The plague 
Prince, to receive the oaths of the militia increases in the town, and the deaths are 
ind city-guard, and was received with ac- about 30a day. It has reached Oran and 
clamations of joy as he passed through their its neighbourhood, where its ravages have 
ranks. On the 7th the Estates of the King- been dreadful. 
Jom also took the oath of allegiance, and 

the ceremony being ended, the King re- 

tired to his in procession, amidst 

the cries of ** Long live the King.”—No- Unitep STates.—The American pa- 
ting seems to have occurred to disturb the pers contain a Message from the President, 
public tranquillity, or to interfere with the justifying the taking ion of Amelia 
succession to the Crown in the new dy- Island, on the noun that it was becoming 


nasty. the resort of lawless adventurers, whose 
— vicinity was dangerous to the subjects of 
ASIA. the United States, and he intimates that, 


Fast INDIES.—By the last intelligence for similar reasons, it may also become ne- 
from India, we learn that the Marquis of cessary to take possession of the Floridas. 
Hastings expected , before leaving his govern- SoutTH AMERICA.—The history of the 
ment, to establish a subsidiary force at the revolted Spanish colonies still presents a va- 
residence of each of the Mahratta Princes, riety of successes and reverses, bloody yet 
and to have a district of country assigned undecisive, wasting thestrength, but continu- 
for their maintenance; with a British Am-_ ing te feed the expectations of both parties. 
bassador at each Court. Nearly the whole By accounts from Trinidad, we learn that at 
of the three armies of Madras, Bombay, Nutrea, about 700 miles from themouth of 
and Bengal, were in the field in October, as the Oronoco, the Patriots, under Gen. Paez, 
was supposed, to support this J aoe A se- had obtained a victory over the Royal- 
cond plan of the Marquis of Hastings is ists, and their standard had, in consequence, 
to crush the Pindarree, or itinerant preda- been joined by many of the inhabitants, hi- 
tory power 3 as these hordes, were a gene- therto kept in check by the terror of the 
ral war breaking out, would be well dis- royal arms. On the other hand, it appears, 
posed to serve with the Mahrattas against that, while Bolivar was marching te join 
Britain. General Zaraza, the latter had been attack- 

New SoutH WaLes.—Letters, of a ed and defeated on the 3d December, near 
~ecent date from this colony, bring favour- Calaboza, about 120 miles south of the 
able acceunts of its prosperity. So over- city of Caraccas, by the royalist General 
rbundant have been. the supplies of every Latorre. It is said, however, that the In- 
kind from Europe, and from India, espe- dependents fought with great valour, and 
cially of manufactures, that purchases can that this check will have no serious eflect 
be made at less than their original cost. upon their affairs—that Bolivar will imme- 
So much attention was paid by the ‘owners diately take the field with a superior army, 
of the numerous flocks of sheep to the qua- and will proceed to bring on a general and 
lity of their fleeces, that the mother coun- decisive action with the Royalists, in which, 
‘ry, it is said, will soon have a large an- from the character and numbers of his ar- 
‘ual supply of wool from the colony. my, success is confidently anticipated. 

The province of Guyana, it is stated in 
AFRICA. ivate letters, enjoys the utmost tranquil- 

ALCIERS.—-Accounts have been receiv- lity under the Independent Government ; 
ed from Algiers, dated the 14th Decem- those who had favoured the cause of royal- 
ber, which set at rest some exaggerated ru- ty having acquiesced in the new order of 
mours that had been prevalent, respecting things. From New Grenada it is stated, 
certain barbarities said to have been ex- that the Viceroy had officially announced 
ercised by the Dey, and insults offered by that he could no longer sustain the king- 
him to the British and Sardinian Consuls. dom, in consequence of disasters experien- 
'tappears from these accounts, that no in- ced by his parties on the plains of Cuse- 
sult has been offered to the English Con- nane. 
‘ul, although the conduct of the Dey had The of General Mina, and dis- 
been very outrageous. He has, it seems, jon or captivity of his followers, in 
carried off several youths and girls of the Mexico, is now amply confirmed ; and far- 
Jewish nation, and also ‘a Christian girl, ther, that this enterprising, but unfortu- 
whom he has forced to embrace the Maho- nate individual, was shot before the fort of 
medan religion, and has taken the females St Gregory, on the 13th December last, 
into his haram. He is not very friendly adding another victim to the catalogue in 
with the Consuls, and it is believed to be which the names of Porlier and Lacy are 
his intention to make war against Spain inseribed—men who became traitors to 
ae Sardinia, as he has lately confiscated their Sovereign, only when he had become 

yo, Punish and one Genoese cargoes un- a traitor to the liberties of his people. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDs. 

Monday, Fe). 9.—A_ person from the 
Mint-office presented the accounts of the 
gold and silver coinage. 

Feb. \0.—A person from the bank present- 
ed an account of the sums received and ex- 
pended during the last year by the com- 
missioners tor the reduction of the national 
debt. 

The Irish grand jury presentment sus- 
pension bill was read a tlurd me and 

assed. 

‘ed. 1L.—After receiving an account of 
the number of promissory notes stamped in 
the last three years, the house adjourned 
till Friday. 

Feb. 13.—No business of public interest. 

Feb. 17.—The thirty millions Exchequer 
bills’ bill, and the malt duties bill, were 
read a first time. 

Feb. 18.—The royal assent was given, 
by commission, to the Irish grand jury 
presentment suspension bill. 

The thirty millions Exchequer bills’ bill, 
and the malt duty bill, were read a second 
time. 

Feb. 19.—On the thirty millions Ex- 
ehequer bills’ bill being committed, a short 
conversation arose on the finances, between 
Earl Grosvenor, Earl Liverpool, and Lord 
Holland ; when Earl Liverpool stated, that 
the whole revenue of the country, in which 
he included the sinking fund, ( Hear, hear, ) 
was more than suflicient to cover all the 
charges of the national debt, and all the 
other expences of the Government. 

Feb. 20.—About one o'clock Lord 
MOUTH came down to the House; the 
counsel, who were at the bar on an appeal 
case being ordered to withdraw, his Lord- 
ship laid on the table, by command of the 
Prince Regent, a green bag, containing 
farther papers relative to the state of the 
country. Onthe motion of the Noble Vis- 


‘count, this bag, which was larger than 


either of the two previously brought down, 
was ordered to be referred to the secret 
committee. 

The thirty millions Exchequer bills’ bill, 
and the malt duty bill, were read a third 
time and passed. 

Feb. 23.—The royal assent was given, 
by commission, to the thirty millions Ex- 
chequer bills’ bill, and the malt duty bill. 

Lord HOLLAND presented a petition 
from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the city of London, 
praying that a rigid inquiry might be in- 
stituted into the conduct of ministers re- 


pension of the act of Habeas Corpus, Ac. 
Laid on the table. 

The Duke of MonTROSE brought up 
the report of the committee appointed to 
examine and consider the papers presented 
to the house by order of the Prince Re. 
gent. 

The Committee were of opinion that the 
Government had exercised the powers vest- 
ed in it, by the two acts of last session, 
with due discretion and moderation ; and 
also that the magistrates in the several dis. 
turbed districts, by their activity and vigi- 
lance, materially contributed to preserve 
the public peace. 

The report was laid on the table, and, 
on the motion of the Duke of Mon'rroser, 
ordered to be printed. 

Earl GrRosSVENOR observed, that the 
report contained no proof that the state of 
the country required such measures as 
those which had been adopted on the re- 
commendation of ministers. 

The Earl of LAUDERDALE thought, as 
so much of this report referred to those ot 
last session, it would be proper for their 
Lordships to have those reports before 
them. He therefore moved that the two 
reports presented to the house by the Se- 
cret Committees of last session be printed. 
—-Ordered. 

The Earl of Liverpootn, in moving 
that the house should adjourn, stated, that 
on Wednesday a noble friend of his would 
move for leave to bring in a bill founded 
on the report just presented to the house. 

_ Feb. 24 and 25.—No business of public 
interest. 

Feb. 26.—Lord presented 
petition, purporting to be from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of London, 
in Common Hall assembled, praying that 
the bill of indemnity might not pass, Kc. 
His Lordship said the petition was signed 
by the Lord Mayor, two Aldermen, and 
twelve Common Councilmen, which he un- 
derstood was the number requisite to con- 
+ ome a Common Hall of the city of Lon- 

on. 

A very arduous debate took place on 
the motion for the second reading of the 
indemnity bill, which cannot be abridged, 
and which it is impossible for us to give 
entire. Lord SipmouTu defended the 

employment of spies, but said he disdained 
the system of espionage, and he vindicated 
the > ot motives, and conduct of Oli- 
ver. On a division there were for the se- 


cond reading—Contents, 56; Proxies, 44 — 


100.—Non-Contents, 15 ; Proxies, 


Specting the passing of the bill for the sus- 33. Majority, 67. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, Feb. 9.—The Hon. Mr Ben- 
~ET obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
prevent the practice of using climbing boys 
to sweep chimneys. The object of the bill 
was to prevent the employment of boys un- 
der fourteen years of age. 

The report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up and read. 

A considerable debate ensued on the mo- 
fion of Lord CasTLEREAGH, that the 
house do go into a committee on the trea- 
ties with Spain for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 

or the motion 56; Againstit 4.—Ma- 
jority 52. 

The report was then ordered to be 
brought up to-morrow. 

Fvh. 10.—A number of private petitions 
ior enclosure bills, &c. were received. 

Sir James MacinrosH moved for ac- 
counts of the receipt of droits of the Crown 
or Admiralty, from February 1793, till 
the corresponding period of the present 
year; and tor a summary account specify- 
ing from what nation they were derived, 
and their application. After a few words 
from the CHANCELLOR of the EXcHE- 
QuER, the accounts were ordered. 

lord A. HAMILTON, pursuant to the 
notice given by him on a former night, rose 
to bring forward his motion ondhe subject 
of the late legal proceedings and state pro- 
sccutions in Scotland. It appeared from 
his Lordship’s statement, that among the 
individuals apprehended last year at Glas- 
gow, on charges of seditious practices, was 
one John Campbell, whom the Govern- 
ment were anxious to bring forward as a 
principal witness against M‘Kinley, about 
to be tried for treason at Edinburgh ; and 
to induce Campbell to give evidence, Mr 
‘ome Drummond, the advocate depute, 
had various interviews with him in gaol, 
when, as his Lordship alleged, he tamper- 
ed with Campbell, holding out to him hopes 
of reward if he would consent to become 
witness against M*Kinley, and threatening 
him in case of refusal. “On resisting these 
offers, it further appeared that Mr Drum- 
mond assured Campbell that if he would 
give such information as would please 
the Lord Advocate, he should neither be 
tried nor called as a witness. Campbell at 
length gave his consent to become a wit- 
ness, but on Sir W. Rae, the sheriff, ar- 
Tiving to take his depositions, and hearing 
the confession read, including the consi- 
deration of a passport abroad, and money 
to convey his wife, he declared he would 
not sign it; for that, as an officer of the 
King, it was his duty to see justice done ; 
and it was impossible for the prisone to 
» “ear (as prescribed by the Scots law) that 
he had not been promised any reward. On 
che trial of M‘Kinley, Campbell was not 


examined, and the prisoner was acquitted. 
The Noble Lord contended this was sub- 
ornation of perjury, and he put it to the 
house to reflect what would have been the 
situation of the parties concerned in this 
transaction, if, in consequence of a convic- 
tion, M‘Kinley had been executed or trans- 
ported, and these circumstances had after- 


wards come to light. For it was to be re- 


membered, that all this was intended to be 
kept secret, and that a conviction might 
have taken place, had Campbell performed 
his part in the way that seemed to be ex- 
pected. His Lordship concluded with 
moving for a copy of the record of the 
trial. 

The Lorn ADVOCATE of ScoTLAND 
defended himself and the other law officers 
from the charge, by stating, that, according 
to the forms of the Scotch law, the coun- 
sel for the Crown must have intercourse 
with the witnesses. The Lord Advocate 
was not only the public accuser, but he 
was alsoa police magistrate, and constantly 
applied to for advice on every public occa- 
sion. ‘There being no resident administra- 
tion in Scotland, he is bound, in order to 
preserve the public peace, to take steps for 
obtaining information when the lives of the 
subjects are put in danger, so that he may 
counteract any measures tending to disturb 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. Not so 
the Attorney-General. In point of fact, 
the Lord Advocate is the Grand Jury of 
Scotland. He denied that any attempt 
had been made to lead the witness, or to 
induce him to state any thing but the whole 
truth. He therefore was borne out in con- 
tending, that there was nothing illegal in 
the examination, nor in the promises held 
out, nor in the indulgences granted. 
From all these considerations, he insisted 
that the Noble Lord had not made out a 
case for producing the record, nor had he 
furnished Parliamentary grounds for inter- 
fering with the administration of the courts 
of Jaw in Scotland. : 

After a lengthened discussion, inwhich 
Mr J. P. Grant, Lord Castlereagh, and 
others participated, the house divided — 
For the motion of Lord A. Hamilton 7] 
—Against it 136-——Majority 65. 

Feb. 11.—The house went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, when Lord CasTLFE- 
REAGH moved, in terms of the treaty, that 
asum not exceeding L. 400,000 be allow- 
ed to his Majesty for the purpose of giv- 
ing effect to the treaty with the Spanish 
Government for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. After a short discussion the reso- 
lution was read and agreed to, and the re- 
port ordered to be received to-morrow. 

Mr FazakERLEY said, he rose in con- 
formity to the notice which he had a few 
days since given, to submit a motion that 

the Committee of Secrecy now Si 
should be instructed to inquire what mea 
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sures had been instituted against the per- 
sons mentioned in the rt of last session, 
as having fomented the disturbances which 
took place in different parts of the coun- 
try. 

Mr B. Batuunst replicd to Mr Fa- 
ZAKERLEY, and saw no ground for the 
motion, and Mr C. Grant, jun., the Solici- 
tor General, Mr Canning, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, followed on the same side. The 
motion was supported by Lord Milton, Mr 
Bennet, Sir S. Romilly, and Mr Tier- 
ney. 

Mr thought the mo- 
tion could not be complied with, but ex- 
pressed his opinion decidedly against the 
employment of spies and informers. 

Mr FaAzaKkERLEY replied.—We had 
heard of revolutionary times, but it ap- 
peared to him that the present times were 
not without danger, for there seemed go be 
a constant approach to an alienation of the 
government from the people. The house 
then divided: Ayes 53; Noes 111; Ma- 
jority 58. 

Feb. 12.—In the consideration of the 
report of the election laws amendment, 
which was committed to a committee of 
the whole house, a clause was added, which 
conferred on the returniig officer, during 
an election, and for a day afterward, the 
power of a justice of the peace. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
moved that a petition from the president 
and members of the Board of Agriculture 
should be received. It was ordered to be 
brought in and laid on the table. It pray- 


ed for a grant in order to effect some pur-- 


oe! connected with the object of the 
rd. 

Several petitions were presented from in- 
dividuals who had been apprehended under 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act ; 
their prayer was against a bill of indem- 
nity, and for inquiry into the truth of the 
allegations contained in their petitions. 
> ag were severally ordered to be print- 


A petition from the inhabitants of St 
George's, Hanover-square, on the subject 
of Parliamentary reform, was rejected for 
containing these words:—*‘* If the house 
would not listen to their complaints, or 
grant the required reform, they would most 
certainly resist paying taxes.” 

Several other petitions were presented 
from certain inhabitants of Bath, praying 
for universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr BRoGDEN brought up the report of 
the Committee of Supply, which was a- 
the bill to bo seed 

ird time on Monday. 

Fed. 16.—Lord Stan ey presented a 
petition from a place in Lancashire, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the corn bill, for a 
parliamentary reform, and for the dis- 


[March 
missal of the ministers : likewise a petition 
from persons above sixtcen years of age, 
in the cotton manufactory at 
Bolton-le-Moors, praying for regulations 
as to the hours of work daily: and a peti- 
tion from owners and occupiers of cotton. 
mills in and about Manchester, which re. 
presented that parliamentary interference 
with the management of their trade was 
wholly unnecessary.—Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The House went into a committee on 
the chimney-sweepers’ regulation bill, in 
which the Hon. Mr BENNET observed 
that it was a desirable object to abolish the 
practice of employing chimney sweeping 
boys altogether, after the Ist of May 1819. 

Some verbal amendments were made 
and agreed to, and the report was brought 
up and received. 

Feb. 17.—The annual indemnity bill, as 
to the qualification for offices, &c. was read 
a first time. 

Feb. 18.—The election laws bill was 
committed, and after a long conversation 
(during which, a clause, enacting that the 
poll should close, unless 400 were polled 
by the evening of the second day of elec- 
tion, was withdrawn) the bill was ordered 
to be recommitted to-morrow. 

Feb. 19.—Sir ROBERT PEEL obtained 
Jeave, and brought in a bill to amend and 
extend an act of the 40th of the present 
King, for preserving the health and morals 
of apprentices and others employed in cot- 
ton mills and factories. 

Feb. 20.—A petition from Liverpool a- 
gainst the salt-dutics ; and a petition from 
the leather trade in Worcester, were pre- 
sented, and laid on the table. 

The chimney-sweepers’ regulation bill 
was read athird time.—The other orders 
of the day were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

Feb, 23.—A petition was presented from 
Chester, praying alterations in the duties 
on ]cather: others to the same effect were 
by Mr Curwewn, from White- 

aven, Workington, Cockermouth, Mary- 
port, Egremont, and Keswick. They were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr Sheriff DesancEs presented the 
city petition against an indemnity bill, 
which was read and ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr D. Giinert brought up the report 
of the Committee of Income and Expendi- 
ture, which was ordered to be laid on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Feb. 24.—General GascoxNe presented 
a petition from the leather manufacturers 
of Liverpool. 

Mr BEnson h the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would make provision for 
the repeal of the additional duties on lea- 
ther, before he brought out the budget. 

Sir JamEs MacinTosu rose to submit 
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1918. 
to the house the motion of which he had 
viven notice respecting forgeries on the 
Bank of England. His object was to bring 
under the view of the house, the evil of 
the multiplication of crimes, by stopping 
bank payments. In order, therefore, to 
ascertain the real increase or abatement of 
crime, he moved for the {numbers prose- 
cuted for coining or altering the current 
coin, gold or silver, during the fourteen 
years preceding the restriction, and during 
the period since then to the 25th day of 
February 1818, distinguishing the convic- 
tions and punishments. 

Mr Benne suggested that the mo- 
tion should be for the numbers committed 
or prosecuted during the several periods. 

sir James MACINTOSH acceded. 

Mr GRENFELL said it was important 
to know what proportion of crimes and 
punishments arose trom L. 1 or L. 2 notes. 
Almost all who were convicted of these for- 
geries were low persons, who could not 
have an opportunity of committing the 
same crime as to notes of a higher amount. 

‘The several motions were agreed to. 

Feb. 25.—Mr BROUGHAM rose to re- 
quest the further attention of the house to 
the subject of blood-money. It had been 
stated that Brock, Pelham, and Power, had 
received a pardon ; but he wished to know 
whether they were not to be indicted for a 
conspiracy. 

Mr BaruurstT said, it was not in his 
power to give any further explanation on 
the case of these persons. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 
an objection had been taken by the prison- 


report of the Secret Committee. 
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ers at the trial, and the point was reserved 
in the usual way. The case was then ar- 
gued by counsel, and the judgment of the 
court was delivered as the judgment which 
decided the case. 

Feb. 26.—Mr Alderman Woop pre- 
sented a petition from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Livery of the city of lon- 
don, praying against the passing of an act 
of indemnity tor ministers, in consequence 
of any proceedings under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act. 

Mr BraccE Batuursrt presented the 
It was 
brought to the table by the Right Hon. 
gentleman, and there read by the clerk. 

After the reading, a debate took place ; 
the motion for printing the report was op- 
posed by Mr ‘TrERNEY, on the ground 
that it was wholly useless, as all who were 
resolved to believe any thing required no 
report, and those who wished to make up 
their mind wanted evidence. 

Lord CASTLEREAGH defended the course 
that had been pursued, as wise and effec- 
tive, and assured the house that the same 
dangers would be met with the same firm- 
ness of spirit and vigour of action.—In 
conclusion the report was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr R. Warp brought up papers con- 
taining an account of the expences in the 
ordnance department incurred by the army 
of occupation in France, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington. 

The other orders of the day were then 
disposed of, and the house adjourned til! 
Monday. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


FEBRUARY. 
7.---The Public Debt.—Amount of the 
public funded debt of Great Britain, dis- 
tinguishing the redeemed and unredeemed, 
together with the annual charge thereon, 
and the Sinking Fund applicable to the 
thereof, on the oth of January 
Great Britain, including Ireland, funded 
therein, consolidated per 56th Geo. LIL. 


c. 98. 
Public Funded Debt* L.3,106,759,615 
Debt Redeemed . . 358,557,624 
Debt Unredeemed 748,201 
* Exclusive of L. 1,900,000 Irish 5 
cents. payable in England. a 


Charge, exclusive of Sink- 


ing Fund, estimated at L. 27,868,459 


Sinking Fund, estimated at 13,847,137 
Total Annual Charge 


By the 57th Geo. III. c. 48, the Sink- 


ing Fund accounts terminate on the 5th of 
January in each year, instead of the lst ot 


February, as heretofore. 


Revenue of Ireland.—The amount ot 
the net produce of the revenue of Ireland, 
as paid into the Exchequer for the year 

ed the Sth of January 1817, was 
L. 4,394,461 ; and for the year ended the 


5th of January 1818, L. 4,388,007. 


Issue. of Gold and Silver Coin. —The 
amount of sovereigns issued last year was 
L. 3,224,025; half sovereigns L. 1,037,295. 
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Total L. 4,261,320.—Silver: half crowns 
L. 1,125,630; shillings L. 2,458,566 ; 
sixpences L.657,162. ‘Total L. 4,241,358. 
Grand total of gold and silver L.8,502,678. 

Bank Notes.—Vhe amount of Bank of 
England notes in circulation, on the 12th 
of January last, was L. 30,619,440, being 
something above two millions more than 
on the corresponding day of January 1817. 
The increase is entirely in notes above L.5; 
in the smaller notes there has been a de- 
crease of about L. 750,000. 

The Army.—TVhe army estimates for 
the year 1818 have been printed, by order 
of the House of Commons. The total 
number, including officers and non-com- 
missioned ofticers, is 133,539 ; from which 
are to be deducted the troops in France, 
and the regiments for service in India, 
amounting to 42,892. ‘There will then 
remain, exclusive of corps, &c. intended 
for reduction, 90,647. ‘To this last num- 
ber is to be added corps ordered home 
from India, viz. 4209, and charges for 


_ corps to be reduced in 1818, viz. 4200, 


making together 99,146. From these a- 
gaia ure to be deducted the corps ordered 
nome from India, 4299, and there re- 
mains to be provided for in 1818, a total 
of 94,847 men, including ofticers. "The to- 
tal expence of providing for this army is 
estimated at L.6,494,200, 10s. 4d. of which 
1..5,313,232, Us. is to be defrayed by Great 
Britain, and L.1,181,058, Is. 4d. by 
land. 

Monument to Burns.—After considering 
the variety of plans, sent to the committee, 
from London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other parts, the committee have resolved 
to adopt one by Mr ‘Thomas Hamilton jun. 
architect in Edinburgh, to whom they 
have accordingly voted the premium of 35 
guineas; but ir Hamilton has generous- 
ly requested that this sum may be added 
as his subscription to the undertaking. 
The monument, according te Mr Hamil- 
ton's design, is triangular, and constructed 
in such a manner as to admit of a circular 
apartment of 17 feet in diameter. It will 
be upwards of sixty feet high, and will 
have a very imposing and pleasing appear- 
ance, and does great credit to the classical 
taste of the artist. 

L1.—Challenge to Lord Sidmouth.—On 
Saturday the 7th, Lord Sidmouth appear- 
ed in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
claimed its protection against a person ot 
the name ot Thistlewood, well known as 
one of the persons tried last year alon: 
with Watsen senior, for high treason. 
The pretence for the challenge was, that he 
had frequently applied to Lord Sidmouth 
for redress of certain alleged grievances, 
and as his Lordship treated his communi- 
cations with neglect, he had no recourse 
left, but to demand satisfaction as a gen- 
éleman. ‘The Court issued a warrant for 
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the apprehension of Thistlewood, who ha: 
been committed to stand trial for the of. 
fence. 

Caledonian Evhibition.—On Monday 
evening, the English Opera House opened 
with a new species of entertainment, under 
the patronage of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex. A troop of Highlanders 
brought from Scotland for the purpose, 
exhibited their skill in bag-piping, danc- 
ing, broad-sword fighting, and other exer. 
cises of their country, to the admiration o; 
a London audience. 

14.—Calamitous Fire.—Vhis morning, 
a little after five o’clock, the large cot- 
ton-mill of Mr ‘i homas Atkinson, at Colne- 

bridge, near Huddersfield, was  disco- 
vered to be on fire, and though every ex. 
ertion was used to extinguish the flames, 
the whole of it was burnt to the ground. 
But the most calamitous and dreadful part 
of this misfortune is yet to relate; for in 
consequence of the fire beginning near the 
staircase, the retreat of a number of the 
children was cut off, and upwards of I4 
girls, who had been working all night in 
the factory, perished in the flames. ‘Lhe 
loss of these poor children, in such a hor- 
rible manner, can alone be imputed to 
avarice and inhumanity, which compelled 
them to labour during the hours that na- 
ture devotes to repose; and this melancholy 
event will no doubt plead powerfully in fa- 
vour of the petitions recently sent to Par- 
liament, praying its interference in short- 
ening the hours of labour in the manufac- 
tories. 

Suicide of Sir Richard Croft.—On the 
morning of the 12th, Dr Croft, the accou- 
cheur who attended the Princess Charlotte, 
shot himself in the house of a gentleman 
near London, whose lady he was profession- 
ally attending. Sir Richard had been obser- 
ved to be in a very distressed state of 
mind ever since the melancholy death of 
the Princess Charlotte. The lady whom 

he was attending, when he committed the 
desperate act, was afterwards delivered by 
another accoucheur, but she died a tew 
days after. 

19.—Shocking Murder.—On the even- 
ing of Monday or Tuesday last, a most 
inhuman murder was committed on the 

person of Elizabeth Low, a widow about 
75 years of age, residing in the centre of 
the populous village of Dunning. It 
would appear, by the marks of violence 
which she exhibited on her body, that the 
monster by whom this diabolical deed was 
perpetrated, had effected his bloody pur- 

se by a single blow with an axe, so as to 
racture completely the skull. The mur- 
derer afterwards carried off every moveable 
article in the house. Several men and @ 
womin have been apprehended on suspi- 
cion, and lodged in the jail of Perth. 

26,—JInfamous Conspiraty.— 
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discovery of a conspiracy to obtain bleod- 
money has been detected in London by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
inted to examine the prisons of the me- 
vropolis, ot which Mr Alderman Wood is 
~hairman. ‘I'wo boys, named Spencer and 
Kelly, the one 17 and the other 18 years 
of age, who were to have been executed on 
Wednesday, for uttering Bank of England 
forged notes, were employed in this illegal 
wratlic, by a man named Finney, (who was 
in connection with a police officer named 
Limberick,) and were taken in the act by 
tie contrivance of Finney. In consequence 
of the visit of the.committee to Newgate, a 
discovery of the plot was made, and a re- 
spite has been obtained for the condemned 
prisoners. ‘The conspirators have been ta- 
ken into custody ; but it appears there is 
no law authorizing an adequate punishment 
for such criminals ; and the law officers of 
ie crown have in consequence resolved 
‘0 bring in a bill for that purpose. 
Karthquake—A smart shock of an 
earthquake was felt last week from one 
ide ot the county of Lincoln to the other, 
and extended across Holderness, in York- 
shire. this is the second shock which has 
been experienced in Lincolnshire within 
tie space of twelve months. In some places 
the noise was as if a battery of cannon 
were discharged. In Holderness it resem- 
bled the clattering of carts and waggons 
driven with great haste along the road.— 
Hull Packet. 
28—Mr J. Kemble.—Vhis day several 
admirers of Mr John Kemble, in Edin- 
burgh, entertained him with a dinner in 
Fortune’s hotel ; Mr Francis Jeffrey in the 
vhair, and Mr Walter Scott croupier. Afs 
ter dinner, Mr Jefirey, in name of the 
company, requested Mr Kemble’s acceptance 
ot a handsome gold snutl-box, bearing the 
tollowing inscription.—** ‘lo JouN 
Kimbie, Esa. in the first year of his re- 
‘irement from the Stage, this Box was pre- 
sented by Francis JEFFREY, Esa. in 
the name of Fifty Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, as a slight token of their sense of 
those important services which his taste and 
lis example have rendered to the British 
Drama ; in grateful remembrance of the 
exquisite delight which they have received 
trom his talents as a Performer; and asa 
testimony of their high esteem and regard 
= his private Character: 28th of February 
MARCH. 
3—Union Canal.—This day, the com- 
mittee Of management, with many of the 
proprietors, proceeded to the west end of 
én » where they were met by 
engineer and contractor, and after an 
*ppropriate prayer by the Rey. David 
my jun. one of the ministers of the 
‘sh, MewWownie of Appin, president of 
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the company, dug the first spadeful in this 
extensive work. From a drawing which 
was exhibited at the meeting, of the aque- 
duct over Slateford valley, it promises to 
be one of the most striking and elegant 
structures of the kind in the kingdom. It 
is to be nearly 500 feet long, and 65 feet 
high; and it is designed by Mr Baird, on 
the principle of the celebrated aqueduct at 
Llangothlen, in Wales. 

Calamitous Fire in London.—On the 
morning of the Ist inst. about six o'clock, 
a fire broke out in the house of a Mr 
Wheater, grocer, in the Strand, which, ina 
short time, destroyed the one in which it 
commenced, and those of four other gen- 
tlemen, with almost every article of their 
property. In a few minutes after the first 
alarm, a most heart-rending scene was 
witnessed—of men and women rushing out 
of doors in their night-clothes, and chil- 
dren in a state of nudity. A female ser- 
vant in one of the houses, after the other 
members of the family had escaped, was 
dragged out in her night-clothes, just in 
time to save her life. At the house of Mr 
Wheater, a more dreadful sight was wit- 
nessed. From a window of the second 
floor, Mrs Wheater held out a child of three 
months old by the clothes, which she drop- 
ped on the heads of the crowd, just at the mo- 
ment that a blaze and volume of smoke bu st 
through the window, and she perished in 
the flames. Mr Wheater leapt from a win- 
dow at the back of tae house, and was 
found on the ground in a state of insensi- 
bility ; two of his workmen, endeavouring 
to escape from the flames, threw themselves 
from different windows of the third story, 
and were killed on the spot. Another 
shopman of Mr Wheater’s was burnt to 
death. Mr Wheater himself is in a dan- 
gerous state ; and the child is scarcely ex- 
pected to recover from the injuries it has 
received. 

7.—Violent Storm.—A most severe gale 
of wind raged during the whole of Wednes 
day last, the 4th, over most parts of the Iing- 
lish coast, and was the cause of many se- 
rious calamities, both by sea and land. In 
London the storm was so violent, as to leave 
traces of its fury in almost every street,— 
unroofing houses, blowing down stacks of 
chimneys, &c. In Portman Square, the 
wall of a kitchen in the house of Lady 
Haye was blown in, and buried three fe 
male servants, two of whom were dug out 
alive, but with legs broken, and other hurts 
and the third was taken out a corpse. Thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, added in many 
places to the horrors of the storm. In the 
country, many of the roads were obstructed 
by trees torn up by the violence of the 
wind. Several mail and stage coaches and 
Ww were blown over, and the drivers 
and passengers more or less injured ; in some 
cases lives were lost, ‘The steeple of Ash 
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church at Canterbury was struck by the 
lightning; and burnt several feet from the 
top. The sight of the sea raging on the 
coast is deseribed as being terribly sublime. 
About 200 sail were in the Downs when the 
storm came on, which all ran for shelter ;— 
it is feared, a considerable number of them 
have been lost in the attempt, and it is tru- 
ly lamentable to add, that, in many in- 
stances, the crews perished. At Ports- 
mouth, three young gentlemen, midship- 
men of the ship Tiber, left the vessel in a 
boat soon after the gale came on, tempted to 
hazard the danger, from an anxiety to wit- 
ness the performance of Mr Kean. Their 
boat was overset at the mouth of the har- 
bour, and all of them drowned, together 
with a waterman and a boy. These aw 
but a few out of innumerable similar acci- 
dents which occurred both on sea and land. 
Indeed, there are few people who remember 
a storm having so extensive a range, and so 
long a duration. 

Improvements in Edinburgh.—A joint 
stock company has been formed, with aca- 
pital of L. 22,000 in shares of L. 25 each, 
for building a coffeeroom, hotel, and tavern, 
at Waterloo Place, east end of the Regent’s 
Bridge, and near the intended triumphal 
arch. The shares have been all subscrib- 
ed, and the building will soon be commen- 
ced. It will comprise every accommoda- 
tion which the most splendid edifice of the 
kind in England presents. The tavern, 
which will be separate from the hotel, is to 
have two rooms, of at least 80 feet by 40, 
and altogether will certainly be the first in 
the country. Mr Oman has agreed for a 
lease of the premises, when finished, at a 
rent of 6 per cent. upon the whole out- 
lay. 

—Scottish Burgh Reform.—In Pee- 
bles and St Andrew’s, meetings of the 
burgesses have been recently held, and re- 
solutions passed of their determination to 
take measures for obtaining a reform in 
the sets of these burghs. A case has been 
submitted to eminent counsel in Edin. 
burgh, from the inhabitants of Dundee, 
for their opinion as to what steps they 
should pursue for obtaining a change in 
the present plan of the burgh election ; 
and the gentlemen applied to, namely, 
Geo. Cranstoun, Thos. Thomson, H. Cock. 
burn, and James Ivory, Esqrs. have given 
it as their opinion, that the burgh of Dun- 
dee, not being disfranchised, any applica- 
tion to the Privy Council for a new set is 
altogether incompetent ; neither do they 
recommend a petition to Parliament in the 
particular case of Dundee, but advise an 
application to the Convention of Burghs, 
as the only source from which redress can 
be obtained, and this on the supposition 
that all parties interested shall concur in 
the application ; for, without this, the Con- 
vention has no power to interfere. 


Marel 


Burgh Elections.—Court of Session. 
On Tuesday the 3d instant, the Second 
Division of the Court advised the petition 
and complaint of ** Lawrie and others ver. 
sus the Magistrates of Edinburgh,” on the 
subject of the last Michaelmas election, wit); 
answers, replies, and duplies. Two of the 
judges (Lords Robertson and Bannatyne) 
were of opinion, that the fact of non-resi. 
dence, as made out by the complainers, 
ought to have the effect of setting aside the 
election ; but the other two (Lords Glen- 
lee and Craigie) thought it necessary to 
institute a further inquiry as to the usage 
of the burgh in this respect. The Court, 
therefore, being equally divided on this 
point, it was determined that Lord Reston, 
as Lord Ordinary, should be called in to 
give his opinion with regard to it. The 
Court accordingly met again yesterday, 
when Lord Reston delivered his opinion. 
He observed, that the statutes on which the 
present objection was founded had certainly 
gone into desuctude, with regard to the elec- 
tion of provosts, as, by these enactments, 
residence was declared necessary in the case 
of provosts as well as bailies. Usage, how- 
ever, had altered the law in the case ct 
provosts, and why might it not have the 
same effect in the case of bailies? His 
Lordship was therefore for allowing the 
defenders to prove their allegations in this 
respect ; and if it appeared that the clec- 
tion complained of took place on an entire 
bona fides, both on the part of the electors and 
of the elected, that those who were chosen 
were duly qualified, then he apprehended 
that this election should not be set aside. 
The Court accordingly ordered a conde- 
scendence of the facts the Magistrates aver- 
red, and offered to prove, with regard to 
the usage of the burgh as to the residence ot 
bailies.—The Court then proceeded to the 
consideration of the case of Inverness. The 
principal objection to the election was, 
that though, by the set of the burgh, 1 
was necessary that the whole member» 
of the Council should be resident burgesse*, 
yet, at the last election, two bailies and 
several councillors were elected, who were 
not so qualitied. It was contended for the 
Magistrates, that the original set of the 
burgh has been altered by usage; and it 
was asserted, that the usage had been to 
elect persons who were not resident bur- 
gesses. ‘lhe Court ordered the Magistrates 
to condescend on the facts which they aver- 
red in support of this plea; but, at the 
same time, expressed an opinion, that, 
usage is to be permitted to change the or!- 
ginal constitution of the burghs, this usage 
ought to be inveterate and general ; not for 
a small period, or confined to a small num- 
ber of cases, but for a period of at 
least forty years, and extending to a great 
variety of instances.—'l he Court afterwards 
took up the case of the city 
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The complaint against the election of Ma- 

‘strates contained several objections, one 
of which being, in the judgment of the 
Court, clearly well founded, they consider- 
ed it unnecessary to determine with respect 
to the others. By the set of the burgh, 
the meeting of the old and new Councils, 
for the purpose of electing the office-bear- 
ers, is appointed to consist of 40 persons ; 
and it is provided, that, if any of these per- 
sons ate absent, the meeting may call in 
an equal number of other persons, to act in 
their room, under the denomination of as- 
sistants. It appeared that, at the last elec- 
tion, one of these assistants was not a bur- 
ess; und it was contended, that this cir- 
cumstance rendered the proceedings of the 
meeting void. The Court considered the 
objection to be just in itself, and fatal in 
its effect, and they pronounced a judgment 
annulling the election. On a separate ap- 
plication made by the complainers, the 
Court this day named interim managers, con- 
sisting partly of some of those otfice-bearers, 
who were chosen at last Michaelmas, and 
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partly of the complainers, to carry on the 
affairs of the burgh till a new regular Ma- 
gistracy can be obtained. 

Singuiar Action.—An action in the 
name of Patrick Crichton, I'sq. Edinburg), 
and Messrs M‘Ritchiec, and Ritchie, mer- 
chants there, has been recently raised in 
the Court of Session, calling the otlicers of 
state as defenders, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it is within the preroga- 
tives of the Crewn to change and alter the 
sets and constitutions of the reyal burghs of 
Scotland, without the intervention of Par- 
Jiament. ‘The motive of this action, as 
stated in the summons, is the alarm excit- 
ed in the minds of the parties, lest, in the 
event of the disfranchisement of the city of 
Edinburgh, any alterations or innovations 
should be made by the Crown in the an- 
cient constitution of this city, in which, as 
burgesses, they claim vested rights; and 
they wish to shew that the Crown has been 
ill advised, and has gone beyond its powers, 
in granting recently a new set to the burgh 
ot Montrose. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


EDWARD COWPER, of Nelson Square, Sur- 
rey, printer ; for improvements in printing press- 
os machines used for printing. Dated Jan. 7, 

SIs, 

JOHN COLLIER, of Frocester, Gloucester- 
“ure, engineer; for improvements on a machine 
for the purpose of cropping or shearing woollen 
cloths of Jan. 15. 

JOUN LEWIS, clothier, WILLIAM LEWIS, 
dyer, and WILLIAM DAVIES, engineer, all of 
Uiimscomb, Gloucestershire ; for improvements 
on shearing machines for shearing or cropping 
oollen and other cloths that may require such a 
process; the same being further improvements on 
@ patent obtained by John Lewis, for an improved 
— machine, dated the 27th day of July 1815. 

PHILIP TAYLOR, of Bromley, Middlesex, 
operative chemist; for a method of applying heat 
in certain sses to which the same method 
hath not hitherto been applied; likewise for im- 
provements in refrigerators. Jan. 15. 

WILLIAM MOULT, of Bedford Square, Mid- 
— ; for improvements in steain-engines. Jan. 


2 JOHN HOLWORTHY PALMER, of Regent 
psn St John, Westminster, Middlesex, gen- 
tleman; for a mode of purifying certain descrip- 
tion of gases. Jan. 15. 
JOHN THEODORE KOSTER, Lancashire, 
merchant ; for a method of building or construct- 
ng wheeled carriages, and also for making wheels 
he ges. Jan. 15. 
m. AMES FRASER, of Long Acre, St Martin in 
e Fields, Middlesex, engineer and coppersmith ; 
°° a cooking machine, for the more simple and 


effectual decomposition of salt water, and to ren 
der the said salt water more useful to the general 
purposes of ships’ crews, &e. at sea, without auy 
extra apparatus except the said cooking machine, 
or, in other words, its structure will answer the 
end of ‘ar or condenser, and worm-tub, &e. &c. 
Jan. 15. 

CHARLES BRIGHTLY, of Bungay, Suffolk, 
rinter, and BRYAN DONKIN, of Grange Koad, 
ermondsey, Surrey, engineer; for a machine or 
srinting press, for printing from types, plates, or 
locks. Jan, 17. 

MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, of Lindsay 
Row, Chelsea, Middlesex, civil engineer; for a 
method or methods for forming tunnels or drifts 
under ground. Jan. 20, 

HUGH RONALDS, of Hanimersinith, Middlc- 
sex, gentleman; for improvements in the art of 
making leather. Jan, 25. 

JOSEPH CORTY, of Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, Middlesex, merchant; for improvements 
on, and additions to, stills, or the apparatus used 
for distilling ; and also in the process of distilling 
and refining. Communicated to him by a toreign- 
er residing abroad. Jan. 20,. 

BENJAMIN WILSON, of Abbcy Street, Ber- 
mondsey, Surrey, flax-manufactwrer ; for a ma- 
chine for breaking, swingling, and preparing flax 
orhemp. Jan. 26. Stn 

RICHARD BANKS, of Hadley, Wellington, 
Salop, engineer; for further improvements on 
wheel carriages, Jan, 25. 

THOMAS CALDERBANK, of Liverpool, 
Laneashire, plumber; for iunprovements in the 
working of pumps and other machinery. Jan. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


onour nighthood confe 

On General Francis, de Rottenberg, 

il arch 2.—The Earl of Northesk, to be Gover- 

» and Sir James Montgomery, Bart. M. P. to 

rputy-Governor of the British Linen Com- 


5.—The Duke of uccleuch, to be Governor, 


and Gilber 
Governor, of of to be Deputy 
VOL. 


Members Returucd to serve in Periiament. 


Feb, 14.-The Right Honourable Thomas Wal 


for the Borough of Cockermouth. 
Ww. Congreve, Bart. for the Boroug) 


Plymouth. 
Beckford Wildman, of Chilham Cas- 


tle, for the Borough of Colchester. 


March 3—William ‘Tierney Robarts, Esq. fe: 


the Borough of «+ Albans. 
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March 14.—The Right. Hon. the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, for the Burghs of Easter and 
Wester Anstruther, Pittenweem, &c. 


Il, ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb, 3.—-The Associate Presbytery of Perth sus- 
taine! an unanimous call given to Mr James Pa- 
terion, preacher of the gospel, by the congrema- 
tion of \uechtergaven, to be their minister, and 
entered him on trials for ordination. 
. &—The Senatus Academicus of the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen have conferred the decree of 
Doctor im Divinity on the Rev. James Peddie, mi- 
nister of Bristo Street cengrevation, Edinburgh. 

141.—Rev. W. Aldrick to the Rectory of Hun- 
tlesham, Suffolk. 

Rev. John Wickens tothe Rectory of Manstone, 
Dorset. 

Rev. Geo. Walker to the Rectory of Papworth 
Everard, Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. W. J. Kerrick to the Rectory of Paulers- 

ury, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Charles Carr to the Rectory of Burnby, 
Yorkshire. 

19.—Dr Anderson, physician in Glasgow, has 
presented the Rev. Robert Cameron to the parish 
of Kilmalcolm, vacant by the dcath of the late 
Rev. John Brown. 

21,—Messrs Thomas Douglas and Charles Par- 
ker of (:lasrow, in virtue of a commission receiv- 
ed froin their friendsin Demerara, lave nominated 
amd appointed the Rev. Archibald Brown to be 
minister of the Seotch Church lately ereeted in 
that colony, which we understand is to be liberally 
endowed. 

Rev. J. W. Morgan to the Rectory of St Giles, 
Colchester. 

26.—The Presbytery of Edinburgh appointed 
the Rev. James Brown, licentiate, to the New 
Presbyterian Chureh at Kingston, Jamaica. 

28.—Rev. Geo. Rennell to the Rectory of Grev- 
stead, Northumberland, 

March 3.—The Rev. Thomas Lockerby, mi- 
nister of the Chapel of Ease, Chryston, was ad- 
mitted minister of the parish of Cadder, 7Presby- 
tery of Glasgow. The Rev. Dr Chalmers of 
Glasgow preached and presided. 

7-—Wilham Fullarton Lindsay Carnegie, Fsq- 
of Spynie and Boysack, has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. Thomas Cannan, preacher of the 
gospel, tothe church and parish of New Spynic, 
in the presbytery of F)gin, vacant by the death of 
the late Rev. George Machardic. 


Ill. MILITARY. 


Brevet Major P. Adamson, attached to the Portu. 

army, to be Lieut. Colonel in the army 

ith Sept. 1817. 

Capt. James ‘Travers, Rifle Brigacte, to be 

Major in the army ist June, 

5 D. G. Brevet Major G. T. Brice, to be Major, 

vice Chapman, dead 29th Jan. 1818, 

Lieut. S. Hill, to be Capt. vice Brice 

do, 

5 Assist. Surg. J. Foster, from Staff Corps 

of Cavalry, to be Assist. Sura. vice 

M‘Gregor, 22 Dr. oth Feb. 

7 HL A. Bowen, to be Cornet, vice Vince, 

resigned 15th Jan. IS!8. 

J. L. Pennefather, to be Cornet by purch, 

vice L. Crotty, ret. lath do. 

1Dr. J. Keating, to be Cornet, vice Pulleine, 
dead Sth Feb. 

3 Lieut. T. D. Burrowes, to be Capt. vice 
. W alker, 59th F, 15th Apr. 1817. 
Cornet J. Elliot, to be Lieut. viee Bur- 
_ rowes do. 
Ensign J. B. Spooner, fm. h. p. 24 F. to 
be Ensign, vice Eliot do, 
Jobn Whitla, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
F. O. Trent, ret. 15th Jan. 1818, 
G. W. Mangles, to be Cornet by pureh. 
view Studd, prom, 22d do. 
Ensign W. Marriott, fm. 47 F. to be Cor- 

net by purch. vice Patch, ret, 

Ist Apr. 18t7, 

Brevet Major E. Giels, to be Major os 
pureh. vice Anderson, ret. 5th Feb. 1818, 
at eee to be Capt. by purch. vice 
” do. 
Cornet B. Georges, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Arnold do, 
Ass. Surg. D. M*‘Gregor, fm. 5 D. Gds. to 
be Ass. Surg. vice Realy, cane. do. 


23 


[ March 


G. F. Clarke, to be Comune by purch. 
bt 


vice Johnson, prom. 1 Jan. 


2F.G. Lieut. T. Powys, to be Capt. vice Prince, 


57 


4l 


65 


638 


87 


91 


dead 22d do, 
J. B. Coulson, to be Lieut. vice Powy, 


ao, 

Capt. A. Wedderburn, to be Adjutant, 

vice Prince do. 

Capt. J. Elrington, to be Adjutant, vicc 
Murray, res. Adjutant only 

Sth Jan. 1818, 

Lieut. Charles Hendrick, to be Capt. by 

purch. vice Smith, ret. 5th Feb, 

Surgeon W. Roberts, fin. h. p.:to be 


geon, vice Wilson, dead 15th Jan. 
Lieut. G. Whichcote, fm. 52 F. to be 
Capt. vice Campbell, ret. 29d do. 


Ensivn G. Dennison, to be Lieut. vice 
Halliday, dead 29th do. 

2 Lieut. J. Moffat, fm. h. p. 4 Ceylon 
Regt. to be Ensign, vice Dennison do. 
Ensign Hon. G. T. Keppel, fm. h. p. 14 
F. to be Ensign, vice Walter, a F. 
Sth Feb. 

Ensign J. Moses, to be Lieut. vice Chal- 
mers, dead do. 
J. Vaylor, to be Ensign, vice Moses do, 
Lieut. H. Hailes, to be Capt. by pure). 
vice Bowen, ret. 22d Jan. 
Ensign C. Harrison, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Hailes do, 


N. E. Smith, to be Ensign by purch. vice — 


Harrison lo. 
Ensign C. Walter, fm. 22 F. to be Ensign, 
vice Bullivant, res. 5th Feb. 
John Meade, to be Ensign by purch. vie 
Lord Hay, 85 F. Sth Jan. 
Ensign J. F. May, to be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice Whichcote 29th do, 
Hon. R. W. Chetwynd, to be Ensign by 


purch. vice May do. 
Capt. A. Maedonald, to be Major by pureh. 
vice Frederick, prom. Sthdo. 
Lieut. T. G. Peacocke, to be Capt. by 
purch. viee Maedonald do, 
Ensign J. Heard, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Peacocke do. 


H. M. St. V. Rose, to be Ensign by pureh. 
vice Heard do. 
Serjeant Major Franklin, to be Quarter- 
Master, vice Moorhead, dead 
20th May 1817 
Lieut. J. P. VPassley, to be Capt. vice 
Bower, dead Sth Jan. IS!5. 
Lieut. S. Faikiner, to be Capt. vice Ken- 
ny, dead 5th Feb. 
Ensign E. Waldron, to be Lieut. vice Fal- 
kiner do. 
FE. Grieve, to be Ensign, viee Waldron do. 
Lieut. W. L. Peard, to be Capt. vice 
Keith, dead 15th Jan. 
Ensign A. M‘Goldrick, to be Lieut. vice 


Peard G0. 
A. Beauclerk, to be Ensign, viee M‘Golc- 
rick do. 


Ensign W. R. Meacock, to be Lieut. vice 
Davey, ret. 2th do. 
R. French, to be Ensign, vice BMeasock 


0. 
C. Rowley, to be Ensi vice Dillon, 
dead 7 “ 15th Jan. 


Lieut. R. Power, to be Capt. by pure’): 
vice Coane, prom. zoth Dee, 1517. 
Ensign L. Cowell, to be Lieut. by purel. 
vice Power 22d Jan, 1515. 
A. Dixon, to be Ensign by purch. vice 


Cowell do. 
Ensign W. G, Lord Hay, fm, 51 F, to be 
Ensign, vice Hamilton, ret. 8th do. 


Ensign H. Stuart, to be Lieut. vice Mor- 
ton, dead Ist Sept. 

2 Lieut. R. Williams, fm. h. p. 9 Ceylon 
egt. to be Ensign, vice Stuart a 

1 July 1817. 

Lieut. J. Fenton, to be Capt. vice Brown, 


prom. g2d Apr. 
Ensign J. G, Baylee, to be Lieut. vice 
Fenton ° 20th Mar. 


Brevet Lieut. Colonel T. H. Blair, to be 
Major by purch, vice Meade, ret. 

Licut. R. G 
teut. R. G. 
vies Lavers, to be Capt. by p 

Ensign W. H. Barker, to be Lieut. by 

vice Lavers 
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A. Maclean, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Barker do. 
105 Lieut. C. Blankenberg, to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Joynt, ret. 25th Dee. 1817. 

Ensign G. Walsh, to be Lieut. by pureh. 

vice Blankenberg ; do. 

iW.LR. Lieut. S. Gordon, to be Capt. vice Bur- 
dett, dead &th Jan. ISIS. 

Lieut. R. Wickam, fm. h. p. 6 W. 1. R. 

to be Lieut. vice Gordon do. 

‘ J. Johnston, fm. h. p. 99 F. to be Licut. 
vice Buchanan, York Rangers Sth Feb. 

Y.R. J. Buchanan, fm. 4 W. 1. R. tobe Lieut. 
vice Bologne, ret. upon h. p. 99 do. 

Ensign EB. Havers, to be Lieut. vice Par- 
kinson, dead 29th Jan. 

FE. Hudson, to be Ensign, vice Havers do. 

Cape, Ensign O. G. Stockenstrom, to be Lieut. 
Sth do, 

Lient. C. H. Somerset, fm. 60 F. to be 

Lieut. 9th do. 

J. Van Ryneweld, tobe Ensign = &th do. 

R. Art. Lieut. Colonel G. Desbrisay, fm. h. p. to 
be Lieut. Colonel, vice Baynes, dead 

do. 

staf Staff Surgeon J. Williams, fm. h. p. to be 
Surgeon to the Forces, vice Woulfe, 
dead 22d do. 


Evchanges. 

Lieut. Col. Davison, from 67 F. with Lt. Col. 
Ewart, 

Brevet Lt. Col. Kelly, from 735 F. with Major 
Humphry, h. p. 

———_———— Dawson, from 1 Dr. G. with Capt. 
Kiandall, 22 Dr. 

Brevet Major Teale, from 11 F. with Capt. Mae- 
pherson, b. p. 

—— Cruice, from 51 F. ree. diff. with 
Capt. Glover, h. p. 6 W. 1. R. 

Capt. Glasse, from 96 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Ca- 
vendish, h. p. 25 F. 

~—— Rous, from 935 F. with Capt. Lowen, h. p. 
Nova Seotia Fene. 

~—— Percevai, from 9 F. with Capt. Broughton, 
nh. pe 

——— Barr, from 52 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Leo- 
nard, h. p. 87 F. 

Lieut. Young, from 47 F. with Lieut. Dundee, 

-——— Lowman, from 65 F. with Lieut. Wood, h. 
p. 40 F. 

~—— Walsh, from 2 W.1. R. with Lieut. Hyl- 
ton, bh. p. 5 R. 

~—— Steele, from 45 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Brownlow, h. p. 7 F. 

~—— Stewart, from 78 F. rec. diff. with Licut. 
Waters, h. p. 

——— Seott, from Rifle Brigade, rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Harding, h. p. 5 F. 

~—— M‘Clure, from 1. F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Fletcher, h. p. 

——— O'Connor, from 11 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
O'Kelly, h. p. 

Tee from 18 F. with Lieut. Senior, 

Young, from 51 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Nunn, h. p. 

~——— Jones, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ha- 
inilton, h. p. 5 F. 

Twigg, from 38 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Van- 

deleur, h. p.. 18 Dr. 
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Lieut. Townshend, from 83 F. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Summerfield, h. p. 
Sankey, from 97 F. with Lieut. Keen, h. 


p- 


Sir J. Ribton, from Rifle Brigade, with 
Lieut. Drury, h. p. 25 F. 

Ensign Trewhitt, from 54 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Reed, h. p. 


Mason, from 1) F. with Ensign Haldenby, 
04 F 


Williamson, from 1 Dr G. with Ensign D. 

Campbell, 1 F. 

Macdonnell, from 15 F. with Ensign Brett, 
h. 2 Garr. Bn. 

—-—- Tipper, from 64 F. rec. dif with Ensign 
Nutt, h. p. 52 F. 

- Sir M. Burgoyne, from 68 F. with Ensign 

Nason, 71] F. 

- A. Maclean, from 91 F. with Ensign G. 

Maclean, h p. 27 F. 

Cruess, from 92 F. with Ensign Reynolds, 

h. p. 57 F. 

Lindsay, from 96 F. with Ensign Town- 
shend, h. p. 

= Leslic, from 57 F. with Adjut. Deaman, 
De 

Hosp. Assist. P. M‘Mahon, from full pay, with 
Hosp. Assist. Grier, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Meade, 91 F. 
Major Anderson, 19 Dr. 
Capt. Smyth, 1 F. 
Campbell, 5 F. 
Rowen, 11 F. 
—— Joynt, 105 
Lieut. Crotty, 7 Dr. G. 
Davey, 65 F. 
Cor. & En. Vince, 7 Dr. G. 
F. O. Trent, 14 Dr. 
Patch, 17 Dr. 
Bullivant, 46 F. 
Hamilton, 85 F. 
Hussell, Dorset Mil. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Assist. Surg. Reilly, 22d Dr. 


Removed. 
Lieut. Col. Savage, R. Mar. 


Deaths. 
Gen. Morse, Royal Eng. 28th Jan. 1818« 
Lieut. Col. Zouch, late 10 R. Vet. Bn. 
Maj. Chapman, 5 Dr. G. 
-——— Langworthy, h. p. 24 F, 
Capt. Prince, 2 F. G. 
Renny, 61 F. 
Lieut. Kingdon, 25 Dr. 
T. Miller, 1 F. 
Bothamley, 1 F. 
—— Needham, h. p. 25 F. 
Chalmers, 57 F. 
Morton, 86 F. 
Pilkington, 1 W.1.R. 
Cor. & En. Pulleine, 1 Dr. 
C. F. Grant, 1 F. 
Dillon, 68 F. 
Paym. Lechmere, R. Art. 
Surg. Wilson, 1 F. 
Ass. Surg. Hickson, 4 Dr. 


Jan. 18. 


2d Jan. 1818. 
13th Dee. 1817. 
25th April 1817. 

8th July. 
2d June. 
27th Aug. 


21st May 1817. 
12th Dee. 

Dee. 1817. 
10th July. 
26th Dee. 

23d Nov. 


18th Jan. 1818. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE most striking circumstance in the following abstract for February, is the great 
depression of the mean temperature, as compared with the corresponding month of last 
year, The average of the first is 354; that of the last 404. ‘This difference 1s owin 
partly to the intense frost with which the month commenced, and which continued t 


the 7th; and 


partly to the cold which prevailed during the latter end of the month. 


From the 7th to the 19th, the weather was, in general, tolerably mild during the day, 
the Thermometer being frequently above 40; yet even then the nights were cold, and 


the mean temperature was almost always below 40. 


The first half of the month was 


dry ; the last showery, with occasional high winds. The fluctuations of the Barometer 
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March 14.—The Right. Hon. the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, for the Burghs of Easter and 
Wester Anstruther, Pittenweem, &c. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 5.—The Associate Presbytery of Perth sus- 
taine! an unanimous call given to Mr James Pa- 
terion, preacher of the gospel, by the congrema- 
tion of Auchtergaven, to be their minister, and 
entered him on trials for ordination. 

. €&.—The Senatus Academicus of the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen have conferred the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity on the Rev, James Peddie, mi- 
nister of Bristo Strect congregation, Edinburgh. 

14.—Rev. W. Aldrick to the Rectory of Hun- 
tlesham, Suffolk. 

Rev. John Wickens tothe Rectory of Manstone, 
Dorset. 

Rev. Geo. Walker to the Rectory of Papworth 
Everard, Cainbridgeshire. 

Rev. W. J. Kerrick to the Rectory of Paulers- 
pury, Northamptonshire, 

Kev. Charles Carr to the Rectory of Burnby, 
Yorkshire. 

19.—Dr Anderson, physician in Glasgow, has 
presented the Rev. Robert Cameron to the parish 
of Kilmalcolm, vacant by the death of the late 
Rev. John Brown. 

21,.—Messrs Thomas Douglas and Charles Par- 
ker of (ilasvow, in virtue of a commission receiv- 
ed froin their friends in Demerara, lave nominated 
and appointed the Rev. Archibald Brown to be 
minister of the Scotch Church lately ereeted in 
that colony, which we understand is to be liberally 
endowed. 

Rev. J. W. Morgan to the Rectory of St Giles, 
Colchester. 

26.—The Presbytery of Edinburgh appointed 
the Rev. James Brown, Jicentiate, to the New 
Presbyterian Church at Kingston, Jamaica. 

28.—Rev. Geo. Rennell to the Rectory of Grey- 
stead, Northumberland. ‘ 

March 5.—The Rev. Thomas Lockerby, mi- 
nister of the Chapel of Ease, Chryston, was ad- 
mitted minister of the parish of Cadde, Presby- 
tery of Glasgow. The Rev. Dr Chalmers of 
Glasgow and presided. 

7.—William Fullarton Lindsay Carnegie, Esq- 
of Spynie and Boysack, has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. Thomas Cannan, preacher of the 
gospel, to the church and parish of New Spynie, 
in the presbytery of F)gin, vacant by the death of 
the late Rev. George Machardic. 


MILITARY. 


Brevet Major P. Adamson, attached to the Portu. 
: army, to be Lieut. Colonel in the army 
ith Sept. 1817. 

Capt. James ‘Travers, Rifle Brigade, to be 

Major in the army 2ist June. 

5 D. G. Brevet Major G. T. Brice, to be Major, 
vice Chapman, dead 29th Jan. 1818. 

ieut. S. Hill, to be Capt. vice Brice 
do. 

Assist. Surg. J. Foster, from Staff Corps 
of Cavalry, to be Assist. Surg. vice 
M‘Gregor, 22 Dr. 5th Feb, 
H. A. Bowen, to be Cornet, vice Vince, 
resigned 15th Jan. 1815, 
J. L. Pennefather, to be Cornet by purch, 


vice L, Crotty, ret. l4th do, 
J. Keating, to be Cornet, vice Pulleine, 
dead Sth Feb. 


Lieut. T. D. Burrowes, to be Capt. vice 
Walker, 59th F. 15th Apr. 1817. 
Cornet J. Elliot, to be Lieut. vice Bur- 
rowes do. 
- Ensign J. B. Spooner, fm. h. p. 24 F. to 
be Ensign, vice Elliot do. 
John Whitla, to be Comet by purch. vice 
F. O. Trent, ret. 15th Jan. 1818, 
G. W. Mangles, to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Studd, prom, Joa do. 
Ensign W. Marriott, fm. 47 F. to be Cor- 
net by purch. vice Patch, iy 
st Apr. 18?7, 
Brevet Major E. Giels, to be Major = 
ee vice Anderson, ret. 5th Feb. 1818, 
‘4 "reat to be Capt. by purch. vice 
do, 
Cornet B. Georges, to be Lieut. by purch, 
vice Arnold do, 
Ass. Surg. D. M‘Gregor, fm. 5 D. Gds. to 
be Ass. Surg. vice Reuly, cane. do. 


23 


[ March 


G. F. Clarke, to be Cornet by pureb. 
vice Johnson, prom. ts h Jan. 


2F.G. — T. Powys, to be Capt. vice Prince, 


5 


62 


85 


87 


22d do, 


J. B. Coulson, to be Lieut. vice Powy, 


do, 

Capt. A. Wedderburn, to be Adjutant, 

vice Prince do. 

Capt. J. Elrington, to be Adjutant, vice 
Murray, res. Adjutant only 

Sth Jan. 1818, 

Lieut. Charles Hendrick, to be Capt. by 


purch. vice Smith, ret. 5th Feb, 
Surgeon W. Roberts, fin. h. p.:to be Sur- 
geon, vice Wilson, dead 15th Jan. 
Lieut. G. Whichcote, fm. 52 F. to be 
Capt, vice Campbell, ret. 22d do. 
Ensign G. Dennison, to be Lieut. vice 
Halliday, dead 29th do. 


2 Lieut. J. Moffat, fm. h. p. 4 Ceylon 
Regt. to be Ensign, vice Dennison do. 
Ensign Hon. G. T. Keppel, fm. h. p. 14 
F. to be Ensign, vice Walter, 4! PF. 


5th 
Ensign J. Moses, to be Lieut. vice Chal- 
mers, dead do. 


J. Vaylor, to be Ensign, vice Moses — do. 
Lieut. 1. Hailes, to Capt. by pure). 
vice Bowen, ret. 22d Jan. 
Ensign C. Harrison, to be Licut. by purch. 
vice Hailes do. 
N. EF. Smith, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Harrison do. 
Ensign C. Walter, fm. 22 F. to be Ensign, 
vice Bullivant, res. 5th Feb. 
John Meade, to be Ensign by pureh. vie: 
Lord Hay, 85 F. Sth Jan. 
Ensign J. F. May, to be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice Whicheote 29th do, 
Hon. R. W. Chetwynd, to be Ensign by 
purch. vice May do. 
Capt. A. Macdonald, to be Major by pureh. 
vice Frederick, prom. Sthdo. 
Lieut. T. G. Peacocke, to be Capt. by 
purech. viee Maedonald do, 
Ensign J. Heard, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Peacocke do. 
H. M. St. V. Rose, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Heard do, 
Serjeant Major Franklin, to be Quarter- 
Master, vice Moorhead, dead 
20th May 1817 
Lieut. J. P. Passley, to be Capt. vice 
Bower, dead 8th Jan. 
Lieut. S. Falkiner, to be Capt. vice Ken- 


ny, dead 5th Feb. 
Ensign E. Waldron, to be Lieut. vice Fal- 
kiner do. 


E. Grieve, to be Ensign, vice Waldron do. 


Lieut. W. L. Peard, to be Capt. vice 


Keith, dead 15th Jan. 
Ensign A. M‘Goldrick, to be Lieut. vice 
Peard _ Go. 
A. to be Ensign, vice M‘Gold- 
ric ao. 
Ensign W. R. Meacock, to be Lieut. vice 
Davey, ret. 20th do. 


R. French, to be Ensign, vice Meseock 
C. Rowley, to be Ensign, vice Dillon, 


dead 15th Jan. 
Lieut. R. Power, to be Capt. by pure. 
vice Coane, prom. v5th Dee. 1517. 


Ensign L. Cowell, to be Lieut. by pure. 
vice Power 22d Jan. 1815. 

A. Dixon, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Cowell do. 

Ensign W. G, Lord Hay, fm. 51 F, to be 
Ensign, vice Hamilton, ret. 8th do. 

Ensign H. Stuart, to be Lieut. vice Mor- 
ton, dead Ist Sept. 1816. 

2 Lieut. R. Williams, fm. h. p. 9 Ceylon 
Regt. to be Ensign, vice Stuart 


L 1 July 1817. 
ieut. J. Fen to be Capt. vice Brown, 
prom. 22d Apr. 


Ens J. G, Baylee, be Lieut. vicec 
Brevet Lieut. Colonel T. H. Blair, to be 

Major by purch, vice Meade, ret. 

8th Jan. 1818. 
Lieut. R. G. Lavers, to be Capt. by purch- 
Dare, to be 

sign W. H. to 

purch. vice Lavers 
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A. Maclean, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Barker do. 

103. C. Blankenberg, to be Capt. b 
purch. vice Joynt, ret. 25th Dee. 1817. 

Ensign G. Walsh, to be Lieut. by purch. 

vice Blankenberg _ 
1W.LR. Lieut. S.. Gordon, to be Capt. vice Bur- 
dett, dead &th Jan. 1818. 

Lieut. R. Wickam, fm. h. p. 6 W. 1. R. 
to be Lieut. vice Gordon do. 
4 J. Johnston, fm. h. p. 99 F. to be Licut. 
vice Buchanan, York Rangers Sth Feb. 
rY.R. J. Buchanan, fm. 4 W. 1. R. to_be Lieut. 
vice Bologne, ret. upon h. p. 99 F. do. 
Ensign E. Havers, to be Lieut. vice Par. 
kinson, dead 29th Jan. 

FE. Hudson, to be Ensign, vice Havers do. 
Cape C, Ensign O. G. Stoeckenstrom, to be Lieut. 


Sth do. 
Lieut. ry H. Somerset, fm. 60 F. to be 
Lieut. 9th do. 


J. Van Ryneweld, tobe Ensign = &th de. 

R. Art. Lieut. Colonel G. Desbrisay, fm. h. p. to 
be Lieut. Colonel, vice Baynes, dead 

19th do. 

Staff. Staff Surgeon J. Williams, fm. h. p. to be 
Surgeon to the Forces, vice Woulfe, 

dead 22d do. 


Exchanges. 

Lieut. Col. Davison, from 67 F. with Lt. Col. 
Ewat, hp. 5 W. 

Brevet Lt. Col. Kelly, from 73 F. with Major 
Humphry, h. p. 

Dawson, from 1 Dr. G. with Capt. 
Randall, 22 Dr. 

Brevet Major Teale, from 11 F. with Capt. Mae- 
pherson, h. p. 

——— Cruice, from 31 F. ree. diff. with 
Capt. Glover, h. p. 6 W. 1. R. 

Capt. Glasse, from 96 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Ca- 
vendish, h. p. 25 F. 

Rous, from 95 F. with Capt. Lowen, h. p. 
Nova Seotia Fene. 

— Perceval, from 9 F. with Capt. Broughton, 

~——— Barr, from 52 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Leo- 
nard, h. p. 87 F. 

from 47 F. with Lieut. Dundee, 
oo 

~~ from 65 F. with Lieut. Wood, h. 
p. 40 

~—— Walsh, from 2 W.1. R. with Lieut. Hyl- 
ton, h. p. 5 W. 1. R. 

~—— Steele, from 45 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Brownlow, h. p. 7 F. 

—— Stewart, from 78 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Waters, h. p. 

——— Scott, from Rifle Brigade, rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Harding, h. p. 5 F. . 

~——— M‘Clure, from 1, F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Fletcher, h. p. 

~——— O'Connor, from 11 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
O'Kelly, h. p. 

“aa Anderson, from 18 F, with Lieut. Senior, 

~—— Young, from 31 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Nunn, h. p. 

~~ Jones, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ha- 
inilton, h. p. 5 F, 

~—— Twigg, from 38 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Van- 
deleur, h. p..18 Dr. 
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Lieut. Townshend, from 83 F. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Summerfield, h. p. 
Sankey, from 97 F. with Lieut. Keen, h. 


Sir J. Ribton, from Rifle Brigade, with 
Lieut. Drury, h. p. 25 F. 

Ensign Trewhitt, from 54 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Reed, h. p. 

Mason, from 11 F. with Ensign Haldenby, 


> 


Williamson, from 1 Dr G. with Ensign D. 
1F, 
Maedonnell, from 15 F. with Ensign Brett, 

h. p. 2 Garr. Bn. 

——- Tipper, from 64 F. rec. diff with Ensign 
Nutt, h. p. 52 F. 

- Sir M. Burgoyne, from 68 F. with Ensign 

Nason, 7] F. 

A. Maclean, from 91 F. with Ensign G. 

Maclean, h p. 27 F. 

Cruess, from 92 F. with Ensign Reynolds, 

h. p. 57 PF. 

Lindsay, from 96 F. with Ensign Town- 
shend, h. p. 

we Leslie, from 57 F. with Adjut. Deaman, 

Hosp. Assist. P. M*Mahon, from full pay, with 
Hosp. Assist. Grier, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Meade, 91 F. 
Major Anderson, 19 Dr. 
Capt. Smyth, 1 F. 
Campbell, 5 F. 
Bowen, 41 F. 
Joynt, 103 F. 
Lieut. Crotty, 7 Dr. G, 
Davey, 65 F. 
Cor. & En. Vinee, 7 Dr. G. 
F. O. Trent, 14 Dr. 
Patch, 17 Dr. 
Bullivant, 46 F. 
Hamilton, 85 F. 
Russeli, Dorset Mil. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Assist. Surg. Reilly, 22d Dr. 
Removed. 
Lieut. Col. Savage, R. Mar. 


Deaths. 
Gen. Morse, Royal Eng. 28th Jan. 1818. 
Lieut. Col. Zouch, late 10 R. Vet. Bn. 
Maj. Chapman, 3 Dr. G. Jan. 18. 
—— Langworthy, h. p. 24 F, 
Capt. Prince, 2 F. G. 2d Jan. 1818. 


—— Renny, 61 F. 13th Dee. 1817. 
Lieut. Kingdon, 25 Dr. 25th April 1817. 
——— T. Miller, 1 F. 8th July. 
Bothamley, 1 F. 2d June. 
—— Needham, h. p. 25 F. 27th Aug. 
—— Chalmers, 57 
—— Morton, 86 F. 21st May 1817. 
—— Pilkington, 1 W.1I.R. 12th Dee. 
Cor. & En. Pulleine, 1 Dr. Dec. 1817. 
C. F. Grant, 1 F. 10th July. 
Dillon, 68 F. 26th Dee. 
‘Paym. R. Art. 23d Nov. 
Surg. Wilson, 1 F. 
haw Surg. Hickson, 4 Dr. 18th Jah. 1818. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE most striking circumstance in the following abstract for February, is the great 
depression of the mean temperature, as compared with the corresponding month of last 
year. The average of the first is 354; that of the last 404. This difference 1s oni 


partly to the intense frost with which the month commenced, and which continued ti 


the 7th; and partly to the cold which prevailed during 
From the 7th to the 19th, the weather was, in general, tol 
the Thermometer being frequently above 40; yet even then the nights were cold, and 
the mean temperature was almost always below 40. The first half of the month was 
dry; the last showery, with occasional high winds. ‘The fluctuations of the Barometer 
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have not been so great as during the month of January; those of the Thermometer 
much the same. Repeated instances have occurred, during the month, of a sudden ele. 
vation of temperature oe a gale of wind; and the transitions from frost to thay 


have been unusually 
perature is lower than that of January. 


requent. Contrary to what generally takes place, the mean tem. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Eztracted Jrom the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east fran, 


Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 
Ferrvary 1818. 


Means. 


THERMOMETER, Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, > 40.1 


« temperature, 10 A. M. 30.8 
. . . . 10 P. M. . . S44 
« of daily extremes, ° 35.4 

. 10 A. M. and M. 53.1 
- « 4daily observations, . 35.2 
Whole range of Thermometer, 260.0 
Mean daily ditto, 9.5 
« temperature of spring water, . 5.0 

BAROMETER, Inches. 


Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 39). 29.401 
« « 10P. M. (temp. of mer.59) . 29.565 


- « + oth, (temp. of mer, 59) ° 29.3582 
Whole range of Barometer, 7-740 
Mean daily ditto, ° 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. 
Mean of 10 A. M. 


- both, . 7.0 
Rain in Inches, 1.219 


WILSON’s HTYGROMETER. 
Mean of A. M. . . . 


Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Decrees, 
Maximum, 18th day, . 50.0 
Highest minimun, ljth, 42.0 


Highest 10 A, M. 1Sth, 46.0 
Highest 10 P. M. 18th, 40 


Lowest ditto, 4th, 18.0 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 25th, . lti.u 
Least ditto, . . 12th, . . 5.5 
BAROMETER, Inches. 
Highest }OA.M. llth, 50,050 
Lowest ditto, Ist, 28.6352 
Highest 10 P. M. - 29.962 
Lowest ditto, Ist, 23.640 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 20th, . 2750 
Least ditto, 6th, . . 
HYGROMETER,. Degrees, 
Highest 10 A. M. 26th, 22.0 
Lowest ditto, 4th, 00 
Highest 10 P. M. . 23d, . 20.0 
Lowest ditto, ° 4th, ° 0.0 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Greatest dryness, 26th, 10 A, M. ° 58.0 
Least ditto, 16th, 10 P. M. . . ® 4.9 


Fair days 16; rainy days 12; wind, west of meridian, 25; cast of meridian, 5, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N. B.- The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight o’cloch. 
in the evening. 


Ther.| Baro. Ther. Wind.} Remarks. 


Attach. 
Ther. Wind.} Remarks. 


Snow, frost, 


¢iM. 31) Keen frost, 
2 Chie, wind moder. 
. 29 Sn. fr. sun. 


20 52 “ble, sn. fr. 


M. 30 wind moder. 
« 

Sunsh. aft. 
Ww. wind moder. 
W Fro. rn, aft. 

* Iwind high. 

Fair, 
wind moder. 
Ss. W 


-H201M. 32 
Wolk. 
M. 


a 


= 


— 


‘rost, mild, 
wind moder. 


16 40} ble. inter 
43 Ss. W wind 
18 7} moder. 
19 w high. 


= 3 


w. & sleet. 


4 
= 
= 


33 
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4 Ther. | taro. 
s. wi 
Ue. 
2 | 
E. 
M. 
FE. 42 .703E. f° “*lwind moder.|) 
M. 40) -717/M. 41) yy [Dull, cold, 
M. 650M. w,  }Fair, cold, 
BAY M. 352] .492/M. si} Chie. dull aft.) 
35) 38 wind moder. | 
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State of the Barometer, &c. from February 14th to March \3th 1818, in the 


Vicinity of Edinburgh. 
iN1S. Barom. | Thermo.) Rain. "Weather. | 1818, | Barom. | Thermo. Rain. |Weather. 
M.N. In.P. March In.P. 
Feb. 14 29.8 28 36 Clear j 1 29.1 32 33 0.5 Snow 
7 a 50. 50 40 ditto 2 29.52 34 40 Clear 
16 29.9 29 45 0.04 | Snow 3 29.52 35 41 0.02 Snow 
° 29. 32 46 Clear 4 29.1 54 40 0.01 ditto 
is 29.6 56 50 0.03 | Snow 5 28.25 34 42 0.61 ditto 
19 29.6 39 44 0.2 ditto 6 238.91 30 40 0.03 ditto 
oT) 29.81 352 40 Clear 7 28.72 51 39 0.01 ditto 
“| 29,1 40 44 0.04 Showers 8 28.81 52 40 Clear 
Y? 29.2 52 42 0.31 Snow 9 29.1 33 41 0.02 Snow 
25 29.5 52 42 Clear 10 29.11 34 42 Clear 
“4 29.5 40 40 0.01 Showers ll 29.35 54 41 ditto 
“5 29,11 41 45 0.05 Rain 12 28.85 34 58 0.32 Snow 
v6 29, 32 59 Clear 15 29.5 32 42 Clear 
99.21 355 42 0.02 Sieet. 
% 29.5 32 41 0.05 Rain Quantity of Rain, . - 207 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tuoven about half the spring quarter is gone, we have had no genial weather in 
this part of the island. March, indeed, so far as it is past, has been the most severe 
month since autumn. Besides the damage sustained from high winds, there has fallen so 
much snow, thata few days ago the roads were impassable at a short distance from Edin- 
burgh. The ground has seldom been in a state for receiving the seed ; and, excepting 
beans in a few instances, none of the spring grains are yet sown. ‘This is now the mid- 
dle of the lambing season in our low lands ; and much loss must ensue if the weather 
does not soon become more dry and mild. Great complaints of the rot in sheep conti- 
nue ;—we hear of whole flocks being affected in our Border counties ;—and this not only 
in high wet districts, but even on arable farms, where it cannot be ascribed to want of 
food, or exposure to the storm. What is still more remarkable, some farms of bad repute 
in this respect seem to have escaped, while lands on which the disease was never known 
have suffered. All sorts of live stock are in demand; but sheep, in particular, are ex- 
pected to be very scarce and dear. Butcher-meat continues to advance. Corn markets 
are steady. ‘The ports are now open to wheat, barley, and oats; but we do not hear of 
any considerable arrivals. 

The distress of our moorland farmers is extreme. Their two last crops were destroy- 
ed by frost, and now their sheep, always their principal fund for the payment of rent, 
are about to perish by a distemper which has hitherto been found incurable. What 
might be the effect of salt on the health of this most valuable animal, remains to be tried 
in this part of the island. That it would be beneficial, there is every reason to hope, 
trom the experiments that have been made in the south. But, independent of this, few 
have so much interest in urging a repeal of the high duties as the farmer ; and we can- 
not but look forward to the time, and that at no great distance, when he shall not be 
pre using it freely as an important material in his system of management. 

jth March. 


N. B.—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—The Linli boll, which is to be understood in the fod 
sowing tables when no particular measure is mentioned, is for wheat, beans, and peas, about a 
vent. more than four bushels, or half an English quarter ; and for barley and oats, something less than 
‘1% Winchester bushels. Hut, though these are the standards of Scotland, the measure of every count 
paren a little from them; and even in the same county, two or more customary measures are found dit- 

crent from the standard, and from one another. The Stirlingshire measure, in the Glasgow table, is 

nore than 8 per cent. above the Linlithgow wheat boll. The boll of oatmeal is 8 Dutch stones, or 140 1b. 

voirdupois, and the peck a sixteenth part, or 89 lb. avoirdupois ; but the peck of potatoes, in Edin- 

eh, ough to weigh 28 lb. The weight by which butcher meat is sold, is commorly the Dutch 

ind of 173 ounces,—the stone containing 16 of these pounds, and being thus equal to 14 stone avoir- 

alqis. . Hay is sold by the stone, weighing from 22 (which is the weight in Edinburgh) to 28 Ibs. 
iter by the Ib. of as many ounces. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


Wheat. Quar. |]Potat.! Oatineal. 
Boll Prices Av. pr} | Loaf. BolljPeek. ||Bolls. 
lk. s.dis. diss so de al 
Feb. 18] 627)28440,56 26 32 0/20 38/26 56 10 fFeb. 63 
2144058 4 — — -- 1/20 54,28 56 10 2446771 9 4) 
March 36 8 26 32 5628 54 15}, 10 | Mareh 3.5111 9 62 
11] 67212445037 9 26 34 5628 56 0112 13 10 19 408110 | 59 14 
emi 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 204 Ibs, ' Barley, 520 Ibs. 
Danizic. For.red. Americ Irish. | Scots.| Eng. }iknglish.| Scotch. Stir. Mea.| 140 Tbs.).250 Ig, 
Feb. 1848 52 134 50/46 50] 04 5427 51132 40/50 53/98 eg 
2548 51 154 (0/46 Sof} 24 50'25 5427 33552 40150 581350 35197 981 65 4 
March 52 | 50 24 52/27 52) 32 40/350 583} 30 54/97 98 | 65 
1148 51159 50) 46 507 24 S527 34,52 40130 38] 50 54/27 28 
Haddington. | Dalkeith. 
ISIS. Barley. Oats. |} Pease. 8 atmeal, 
Bolls.] Prices. pr | case. Beans. 1818. Boll. 
Feb. 20' 991 22 6429 6!56 7828 5371419 31 24 S5Feb. 16260 280) 1 9 
27) aL 6 551, 27 55 23/7240 270 18 
March 6 9S9 Lo O St SPELT 56)20 52 Of 28) March 256, 1 
IS 120 35 2 350 36 A250 266 1 8 
London. 
Oats. Jeans. ease, lour, 28vib. 
1818. |Wheat. rve. Barley. ——- |] r ‘four, 
per qr. ye Fd & Potat. Pizeon.{ Tick. Boiling. “irey. |} Fine. | 2d. |Loaf. 
Feb. 650 102/58 48) 54 56920 52155 42,44 GOT 541,50 48175 $070 14 
25150 48150 42416 34 50 56}! 46 52440 481145 461435 46 75 14 
March 2/50 100)55 48! 52 54) 19 S504 44 4/50 6052 48175 BUTO 
950 LOOh— 48 54419 355 54 58142 50 58 32 48[75 8070 75) 14 
Liverpool. 
1g18. | Wheat. | Oats. | Barley.}} Rye, || Beans, || Pease, 
70 Jb. 45 lb. | 60 lb. per qr. || per qr. 240 Yb. Eng. ish 
Feb. 17)11 6 14 94 54 50 74 50 GS 160 63/55 57/55 —'58 44 
2411 6 34 914 354 50 70) 50 68 160 63155 57158 4 
March S11 6 14 94 350 50 50 68 160 65155 57158 —38 43 
6 14 5)50 56} 50 70 50 68 160 63155 —38 4 
All England and Wales. Moeritime Districts. 
1818. Wht.| Rye. [Brley.} Oats. |Beans./ Pease. Wht. | Rye, | Barley. | Oats. |Beans./ Pease. 
s d.js. djs. d.js. djs. s. dis. dls. d. fs. d.}s. d 
Feb. 7184 0 60 51/45 4/28 2751 5 7 '8410\49 9145 3 97 3118 551 6 
14/85 2 1745 35/28 5) 45 4152 OF55 O}] 14 186 O50 8145 4/27 7152 952 4 
21/85 2 50 5¥ 11352 4 is6 449 5145 11/98 951 7 
28] 85 2 50 6 4154 1/51 28185 850 5145 7198 6151 849 9; 


Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, 
by which Importation is to be regulated in Great Britain. 


Wheat, 86s.—Rye, 19s. 10d.—Barley, 45s. 6d.—Oats, 27s. 2d.—Beans 
Oatmeal, 31s. 2d.—Rapeseed, 106s. 6d. 


Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 15th Feb 


, 19s. 7d.—Pease, 51s. 10 


/ 


Wheat, 69s. 6d.—Rye, 61s. 9¢.—Barley, 41s. 5d.—Oats, 32s. lid.—Beans, 52s. 10d.—Pease, 


cal, 28s. 7d.—Bear or Big, 40s. 3d, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COLONIAL PrRopDUCE.—Sugars.—Since our last Report, the demand for Muscova- 
does has continued steady, chiefly by the wholesale grocers anticipating an extensive 
home trade. Prices have kept up fully to last quotations ; and at Liverpool and Glas- 
gow are nearly the same as in London. Refined sugars have been quoted rather a shade 
lower; but, from the reduced stock, no serious decline can take place. Foreign con- 
tinues in request. C jfve—has undergone considerable fluctuations, and the public 
sales have heen generally at a reduction of Is. to 2s. per cwt. ; but no public sales were 
brought forward last week, and holders are sanguine in their expectation of an advance. 
Cottor.—Prices have experienced a small improvement; and, although littie business 
has been done last week, holders will not submit to a depression to facilitate sales. 
Rum.—Little business has been done since our last, and prices are merely nominal ; 
hut purchases may be made a shade lower. Tobacco.—There have been considerable 
sales lately 5 the prices are improving, and the reports of the Continental markets are 
also more favourable, though still below the currency of Londen. The imports this 
season have been considerably less than had been generaily anticipated. Tec.—At the 
India sale, which is expected to close towards the end of the week, Boheas have solid 4d. 
per lb. above the last sale prices ; Congos are going off 2d. to $d_ per lb. higher. Oi/.— 
The prices of Greenland are again lower; a public sale of 64 tons of fine American 
sperm went off at L. 113, 10s. to L. 115, 10s. 

EUROPEAN PRropucE.—Jlemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The prices of tallow fluctuate 
greatly on account of expected arrivals. Prices for parcels in hand, Is. to 2s. lower ; 
jor parcels expected soon to arrive, Is. to 2s. higher. Brandy and Geneva—have te- 
mained nearly stationary ; some inferior parcels of Cogniac have been sold at a small re- 
duction March 10. 


Course of Exchange, London, March 13.—Amsterdam, 36: 10 B. 2 U. Ditto at 
sight, 36: 4. Rotterdam,11:7:2U. Antwerp, 11:9 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank on 
Holland, 2, Hamburgh, 34: 0:23 U. Altona, 34: 1:24 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 
24:5 U. Bourdeaux, 24:25. Frankfort on the Maine, 142: Ex. M. Madrid, 
SY; effective. Cadiz, 393 effective. Gibraltar, 35. Leghorn, 51}. Lisbon, 58}. Rio 
Janeiro, 67}. Dublin, 83 per cent. Cork, 9. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, L.4: 1:6. Foreign 


gold, in bars, L.4:1:6. New Dollars, ,L.0: 5:9. Silver in bars, standard, 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s.—Cork or Dublin, 2s. 


a 25s. Belfast, 25s. Hamburgh, 20s. a 25s. Madeira, 20s. Jamaica, 35s. a 40s. 
Greenland, out and home, —. 


P Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from February 18 to March 11, 1818. 


Feb. 18th.) Feb. 25th.) Mar. 4th. Lith. 
Bank stock, 2895 | 2683 | 26645 | — 
cent. reduced, 808 803 79 
cent. consols, 79; 784 
per cent. consols, .. 99 | 97} 
cent. navy annuities 106; 1064 1053 1053 
India stock, ~| 2414 A 2044 
—— bonds, 103pr. O7pr. 
Exchequer bills, 18 2)pr.| 15 18pr.] 12 15pr. | 10 
22 26pr.| 17 2lpr.| 10 M4pr. | 10 
Consols for acct. . 80} 793 784 784 
American 3 T cents. 1034 
Mrench per Cents G6fr. 10c. | 55c. | 40c | 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Marcu 7. 


Souchong, . - 


B. P. Dry Brown, cvt. 
Mid. good, & fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, .« 
Havanrah, Brown, . - 
Yellow, . . . 


bs 
5 


Muscovado, . . 
Refined,Double Loaves 
Powder ditto, . . . 
Single ditto, 
Small Lumps, . . 
Large ditto, . . . 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
Mo British, cwt. 
Corres, Jamaica, ewt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 
St Domingo, . 
PimMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 
SriritsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, . . {gall. 
Aqua Old, .. . 
WineEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hh 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
Spanish White, butt, 
Madeira, pipe, 
Loawoop, Jamaica, ton. 
Honduras, . . . . 
Campeachy, . . . 
Fustic, Jamaica, 
Inp1Go, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
T1iMBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 
DittoOak, . . 
Honduras Mahogany, 
Tar, American, barrel, 
Pitcn, Foreign, . . . 
Tatiow Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, —[cwt. 
Herr, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, . 
sn Riga Th. & Dr. R 


6 
Mats, Archangel, . . 
BristTies, Peters. Firsts, 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 

Montreal ditto, [ewt. 

Om, Whale,tun, . . . 

Tosacco, Virg. fine, Ib. 

OTTONS, Bowed Georgia, 

Sea Island, fine, . . 


Demerara and Berbice, 
Pernambuco, . . 


Maranham, 


LEITH. 
@ 
75 
&2 86 
88 90 
150 155 
124 128 
118 124 
114 118 
110 114 
65 68 
38 40 
98 104 
94 
98 105 
105 109 

9 10 
3s 8d 3s 10d 
14014 8 
39 4 0 
7679 
50 54 
43 50 
30 55 
60 70 
£8 O£8 10 

8 9 

y 10 
l2 15 

17 

9s Gd Gd 

46 50 

10416 
22 23 
12 
77 78 
77 
47 48 
46 47 
79 
120 
60 68 
112 115 
16 0 16 lo 
57 58 
66 68 
61 62 
54 
55(p.brl.)— 

103 

7 8 


GLASGOW. 
74 77 
78 88 
ne 
110 132 
105 108 
35 36 
97 105 
98 107 
100 103 
9 
36 3 7 
68 5 810 
85 90 
10 0 1010 
86 96 
010 1 8 
80 81 
O49 
46 47 
60 62 
65 66 
62 64 
54 55 
50 
10 11} 
7 8 
110 
323 8 
110 213 
22 2 2 
20 


LIVERPOOL. 
71 79 
80 90 
91 96 
49 52 
53 56 
63 72 
42 48 
50 62 
123 126 
125 128 
113 118 
69 72 
39 — 
93 104 
113 114 
90 97 
99 104 
100 105 
9} 10 
34 3 6 
90 9 56 
910 915 
1010 
12 0 14 0 
1610 17 6 
9 0 11 0 
2104 3 0 
19 0 20 0 
21 0 23 0 
&0 
50 52 
60 
57 58 
55 56 
51 
08 09 
0 44 0 5 
1 6 1 8 
210 3 0 
110 2 1} 
213 2 
lll 2 


{Marck 
Lonpvoy, 
2s6 id 
30) 3 
39 311 
76 78 
80 85 
8&3 88 
52 D4 
53 56 | 
63 68 | 
44 46 | 
| 
—| 
Is 4d ls 
117 126 | 
103109. 
110 123 
34s6d — 
98 104 
112 
3s 4d 5s6 
123 
36 38 
£35 £60 
46 
25 65 
60 
$5 — 
8 5 810 
£40 
10s 6d 1a 6: 
ls 2d Ls 3d 
19 G 
22 
9 6 13 
76 
48 
47 
62 
65 
110 115 
68 — 
58 

4 

17 19% 
25 36 
110 2 2 
21 22 
273 


TEA, Bohea, perlb. . . | 
SuGar, Muse. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between February 
1, and February 28, 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ablitt, N. Great Yarmouth, corn-merchant} 

Arndt, J. G., and J. c. Moesner, London, toy- 
merchants 

Andras, P. Melcombe Regis, Dorset, milliner 

Batt, W. Somerset, horsedealer 

Brewer, J. A. Bath, printer 

Brown, J. York, woollendraper 

Bailey, J. Reading, Berks, linendraper 

Baynton, T. and W. Worcester, grocers 

Barker, R. J., and J. Stafford, potters 

Bray, R. Gosport, Hants, haberdasher 

Brown, H. Ruddington, Nottingham, butcher 

Bradfield, F. Wymondham, Norfolk, grocer 

Brown, H. Doncaster, dealer in clothes 

Boss, W. London, gunmaker 

Bush, W. Saffron-Walden, Essex, carpenter 

Bone, G. London, merchant 

Brown, C. London, jeweller 

Raker, J. Bath, tailor 

Brash, A. J. Liverpool, merchant 

Bassett, M. Greenwich, boot and shoemaker 

Broughall, R. Shrewsbury, grocer 

Byrn, G. H. London, winemerchant 


Brooke, J., and C. Bowstead, Nantwich, mer- 


chants ’ 
Calverley, R. Kegworth, Leicester, miller 
Cooke, J. S. S. London, cheesemonger 
Champion, T. West Ham, Essex, farmer 
Carter, R. New Woodstock, Oxford, ironmonger 
Cross, R. Abergavenny, victualler 
Churehhill, S. London, distiller 
Chetham, J. Oldham, Lancaster, shoemaker 
Collins, J. Gosport, grocer 
Cotsford, W. F. Upper Clapton, plumber 
Dawson, T., and J. Reith, Gruiton, York, dra- 


pers 

Everitt, J. and S., and FE. Nash, London, stablers 

Eardley, C. Stockport, cottonspinner 

Evans, D. Liverpool, gtocer 

Fearnley, T. Portsmouth, slopseller 

a J. Lambeth, London, blacking-manufac- 
urer 

Goldspink, R. Brooke, Norfolk, butcher 

Goodyear, T. London, straw-hat manufacturer 

Hanson, J. Southwick, Hants, victualler 

Hurry, S. London, broker 

Hillier, W. Winchester, brewer 

Hineliff, J. Halifax, dealer 

tloffman, L. Liverpool, brewer 

Hawes, J. pawnbroker 

Hopkins, W. London, cooper 

Howkins, J. Pennyfields, and T. Morris and W. 
Constable, Blackwell, Middlesex, builders 

Houlding, J. Liverpool, cotton-broker 

Hill, J. Bradwell, Derby, baker 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between February 1, 
and February 28, 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUEST RATIONS. 


Brown, W. Edinburgh, hardware-merchant 
Cowie, A. Sillykura, Aberdeenshire, cattle dealer 
Gillies, C, Brechin, merchant 
Grant, R. and W. Auchintullich, timber-mer- 
chants and cattle-dealers 
Heddervick, J. W. and C. Hutchisontown of Glas- 
ow, brewers 
P. Port-Glasgow, upholsterer and mer- 
chan 
A. Glasgow, merchant and soap- 
iler 
M‘Farlane, T. Glasgow, cottonspinner 
Mitchell, R. and J. Peterhead, wrights and build- 
ers. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Donaldson, G. Edj paren. draper; by W. Seott, 
accountant there, 3d pril 
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Howie, J. Liverpool, grocer 

James, R. Bristol, cabinctmaker 

Jones, J. Billingsley, Hereford, cornalealer 

Jenden, C. Worthing, Sussex, saddler 

Knight, B. Stafford, baker 

Keene, T. Fulham, victualler 

Latcham, C. Bristol, monev-serivener 

Legg, T. Londou, merchant 

Long, H. J. V., and F. B. Feltoe, London wine- 
merchants 

Lloyd, B. Lianasa, Flint, clerk 

Miller, J. Chelsea, merehant 

Parr, J. O. Live 1, merehant 

Pallister, T. York, currier 

Page, J. London, grocer 

Parsons, J. Burton, Lancaster, cotton-manufac- 
turer 

Polly, J. London, linen-draper 

Pickard, D. Liverpool, coachmaker 

Proctor, W. Sheffield, optician 

Porter, T. Arthret, Cumberland, innkeeper 

Privett, P. Brighton, maltster 

Pilbury, T. Chelsea, tailor 

Powell, P., and M. Hastings, booksellers 

Powell, J. Presteign, Radnor, farmer 

Proctor, W. Kestleshulme, Cheshire, 
printer 

Rose, J. Swansea, dealer 

Rigby, W. Liverpool, corn-factor 

Ronalds, F. H., and J. Singleton, London, ware- 
housemen 

Rennison, T. Gloucester, tavern-keeper 

Radcliffe, J. Chesterfield, Derby, surgeon 

Saint, T. junior, Gloucester, flax-spinner 

Strachan, W. Liverpool, smalt manufacturer 

Smith, W. Stone, Stafford, grocer 

Stephens, S. London, warehouseman 

Spencer, T. Manchester, drysalter 

Sheeres, M. London, victualler 

Smith, J. Halifax, corn-dealer 

Smith, W. London, ironmonger 

Tye, G. J. Colehester, Essex, grocer 

Twuhy, J. Plymouth, mariner 

Thomas, J. E. Reading, Berks, grocer 

Tengat, G. Manchester, currier 

Walthen, M. Liverpool, grocer 


calieo 


Walker, R. S. Bristol, colour-manufacturer 
Watkin, J. Newark-upon-Trent, painter s 
Walker, T. Rochdale, Lancaster, corn-dealer 5 

Ward, J. Milton Abbott, Devon, cattle-jobber yi 
Walsh, J. Halifax, merehant oe 


Wright, W. N. Stappleford Abbott, farmer 
Younge, J., and J. Deakin, Sheffield, button- 


manufacturers. 


Dunbar, H. Edinburgh, merchant; by A. Ross, 
merehant there, 26th March 

Gourlay, O. Craigrothie, farmer and cattle-dealer ; 
by J. Thomson senior, writer in Cupar Fife, 
3h March 

Grierson, W. Gilmerton, spirit-dealer and 
by W. Boyd, merchant in Leith, 20th March 

Jamieson, J. Glasgow, carter and coal-dealer; by 
J. Kerr, accountant there, 2d April 

Macdonald, A. of Achtriachtan ; by T. Macdonald, 
writer in Fort-William, Ist June 

Maxwell, D. Hamilton, dyer; by A. Fullarton, 
Glasgow, 24th March 

Mitchell, A. Fiddesbeg of Foveran, farmer and 
wy D. Hutcheon, advocate in A- 

rdeen, 2 arch 

Michael and Son, Inverary, merchants; by Blair 
and Mack, writers in Glasgow, 30th March 

Reid, R. Thornhill, merchant; by W. Carson, 

- writer in Dumfries, 12th March 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 5, 1817. At Surat, the lady of 
John Romer, Esq. Judge and Magistrate 
at that place, a son. ' 

Now. i. At Sand House, Shetland, 
the lady of John Scott, junior, Esq. of 
Scallaway, a daughter. 

Jan. 5, 1818. At Memel, Mrs Charles 
Stewart, a daughter. 

17. At Huntington, East Lothian, Mrs 
Campbell, a son. 

20. At Craigforth, Mrs Callander, a 
daughter. 

— At Springfield, in the county of War- 
wick, the lady of Major Dundas of Car- 
ron Hill, in the county of Stirling, a 
daughter. 

Feb. 3. At Edradynate, Mrs Stewart 
Robertson, a daughter. 

4. The lady of Sir Alexander Hood, 
Bart. a daughter. 

— The lady of the Hon. Drummond 
Burrell, a son and heir, at his residence 
in Piccadilly. 

6. At his house in Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, the lady of Major- 
General John Hope, a son. 

— At Chapelton, the lady of Captain 
Durie, late of the 92d regiment, adaugh- 
ter. 


10. At Arthington, Yorkshire, the lad 
of Colonel 

1l. At Garry Cottage, Perthshire, the 
lady of Colonel Macdonell of Glengarry, 
son. 

12. At his house, Union Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Captain Henderson of Gloup, 
a son. 

13, At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton of Skeldon, 
2 

17. At Balfron, Mrs Marshall, three 
fine boys, who, with the mother, are all 
doing well. 

18. At Schivas, the lady of Alexander 
Forbes Irvine, Esq. of Schivas, and young- 
er of Drum, a son and heir.‘ 

19. The lady of Major Menzies, 42d 
regiment, a daughter. 

— At Richmond Barracks, Dublin, the 
lady of Licutenant John Orr, of the 94th 
regiment, a son. 

— At Eskgrove, the lady of Captain 

21. The of John Horrocks, Esq. 

22. In Albany Street, Edinburgh, the 
— of Alexander Kennedy, Esq. a daugh- 


“23. At Edinburgh, the of Lau- 
Feace Craigie, Esq. of G 


Feb. 24. At Sundrum, the lady of Johy 
Hamilton, Esq. junior of Sundrum, a 
daughter. 

March \. At Laggan, Mrs Capt. Ro. 
bertson, a son. 

3. Mrs Cleghorn, Dundas Street, a son. 

8. Mrs Patison, Abercromby Place, a 

hter. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, the lady of the 


Right Honourable Lord Ogilvy, a daugh. | 


ter. 
At Lochbuy House, the lady of 
doch Maclaine, Esq. of Lochbuy, a son. 
At Ardrossan, the lady of Robert Hun- 
ter, Esq. of Whitfield, Jamaica, a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 16, 1817, At Valetta, John Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. to Miss Anne Macgill, eldest 
daughter of Mr Thomas Macgill, Mal- 
ta. 

Jan. 26, 1818. At Edinburgh, Captain 
Hugh Stevenson, Campbeltown, to Mrs 
Macintyre, widow of D. Macintyre, Esq. 
Glenoe. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert Ross 
to Marine, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr John Halden of Newcastle. 


30. At Lybercross, Gilbert Gordon, Esq. 


late of Berbice, to Margaret, daughter of 
John Sutherland, Esq. Commissary and J. 


P. county of Sutherland. 


‘cb. 3.—At Nenagh, James Deimpster, 
Esq. M.D. 93d regiment, to Elizabeth 
Maria, only child of John Carroll, Esq. of 
Newland, county of Tipperary, Ireland. 

5. At Parkhall, William Colville Lear- 
month, Esq. of Belle Rose, to Gloriana, 
only daughter of the late John Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Garnkirk. : 

ti. At Edinburgh, Hugh Niblic, Esq- 
Viewbank, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Walter Brown, Esq. of Currie. ‘ 

9. At Lambeth Place, London, by his 
Grace the Archbi of Canterbury, the 
Right Hon. Lord Clive, eldest son of the 
Earl and Countess of Powis, to Lady Lucy 
Graham, third daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Montrose. 

— At Glasgow, James Coats, Esq. of 
Old Place, to Christian, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr James Bayne, Concraig, P erth- 


10. Lieutenant Ross, of the 26th regi- 
ment, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the deceased William Fleming, Esq. 

- At Inverness, James ’ P 
Kirkwall, Orkney, to Miss Annabella 
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1818..] 
Chisholm, second daughter of Captam 
Hugh Chisholm, late 9th Royal Veteran 
Battalion, and resident Commandant of 
Fort Augustus. 

Feb. 12. At London, Archibald Constable, 
Esq. Edinburgh, to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late John Neale, Esq. 

16. At Caldwell, county of Ayr, Lieu- 
tenant-General the Hon. Sir Charles Col- 
ville, G. C. B. to Jane, eldest daughter of 
William Muir of Caldwell, Esq. 

20. George Ramsay, Esq. Craigie, to 
Miss Katherine Stewart, youngest daugh- 
ter of Patrick Stewart, Esq. Perth. 

— At Leith, George Scott Elliot, Esq. 
ef Lauriston, to Ann Marjory, eldest 
daughter of James Bell, Esq. merchant in 
Leith. 

— At Seaside, Andrew Thomson, Esq, 
younger of Kinloch, W.S. to Barbara, 
—— daughter of James Hunter of Sea- 
side, Esq. 

Lately, {Captain Charles Jones, of the 
15th hussars, Aid-de-Camp to the Duke of 
Cumberland, to Charlotte Matilda, only 
daughter of the late Alexander Annesley, 
Esq. of Hyde Hall. The bride was pre- 
sented at the altar by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

At Lord Hermand’s, Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Leslie Moodie, to Catherine, daugh 
ter of the deceased Charles Fergusson, 
Esq. 


DEATHS. 


July 16, 1817. David Charles Ramsay, 
Esq. the Hon. East India Company’s Re- 
sident at Mucha, and of their Civil Service 
on the Bombay Establishment. 

Nov. 14. At Tulloch, in the island of 
Jamaica, George Abercromby Bruce, in 
the 19th year of his age, second son of the 
late Alexander Bruce, Esq. of Kennet. 

Dec. 7. At Havannah, James Robert- 
son, aged 20, Midshipman on board H.M.S. 
Rifleman, Capt. Duff; on the 12th of May 
last, John Wilson Robertson, aged 18, at 
Banff; and on the J0th June, George A- 
lexander Robertson, aged 15, Midshipman 
on board the Lady Campbell, Indiaman, 
was drowned off St Helena; sons of Mr 
William Robertson, merchant in Banff, 
and all highly promising young men. 

26. Ac Auchindinny, near Edinburgh, 
Mary Eutrope Coulon Clerfon de Villar- 
son, daughter of Count de Villarson, a na- 
tive of France, and wife of Robert Ewart, 
Esq. surgeon, late of the island of Jamai- 
ta. 


Jan. 1. 1818. At Rosebank, Bonning- 
ton, near Edinburgh, in the 2lst year of 
his age, Mr John Pitcairn Thomson, sur- 
geon ;—~and at the same place, on the 26th, 
in the 25th year of his age, Mr Alexander 

» Lieutenant in the Durham mi- 
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litia, sons of the Rev. Thomas Thomson, 
St James’s Place Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Jan. 4. At Aberdeen, Mr William Coutts, 
merchant, aged 74. 

G. In the 32d year of her age, the lady 
of Major Campbell of Strachur. 

— At Cambridge, Laurence Dundas, 
second son to the Hon. Laurence Dundas, 
and grandson to Lord Dundas. 

— At Amalree, in the 89th year of hee 
age, Mrs Christian Menzies, widow of 
= Fisher, to whom she had 12 chil. 

ren. 

10. At Jamaica, in Hanover parish, Mr 
James Mackechney, surgeon, son of the 
Rev. W. Mackechney, Musselburgh, in 
the 22d year of his age. 

11. At London, in the 31st year of his 
age, Major John Garlies Macculloch, late 
of the Rifle Brigade. ; 

14. At Glenforsa, island of Mull, Lach- 
lan Macquarie of Macquarie. This vene- 
rable hospitable Chieftain was seldom con- 
fined by any sickness till the time of his 
death, and he died at the age of 103. 

— At Carronhouse, John Ogilvie of 
Gairdoch, Esq. 

21. At Leith, Mrs Magdalene Fergus. 
son, relict of Francis Shairp, late Comp- 
troller of the Customs there. 

— At West Calder, in the 85th year 
of his ‘age, John Jackson, Esq. of Tor- 
phin, 

22. At Membean, in the parish of El- 
gin, Ann Garrow, at the very advanced 
age of 105 years. BATS, her sight fail- 
ed her for some years back, her recollec- 
tion was perfectly unimpaired to the day 
of her death. 

— At Barns, Patrick Macneight, Esq. 
of Barns, aged 75. 

23. At Kinloss, the Rev. John Hoyes, 
minister of that parish, in the 74th year o! 
his age, and 40th of his ministry. 

— At Greenock, James Park, sq. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr David Davidson. 
of the Exchequer. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Beatson, Esq. 
LL.D. late Barrackmaster at Aberdeen. 

25. At House of Hill, Mrs Isabella 
Hill, spouse of Mr Archibald Wilson. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Macfarlane, 
Esq. late of Jamuica, uncle of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert Macfarlane of Gartar- 
tan, K.C.B. 

26. At Lauder, Mr Robert Vallence, 
late Chief Magistrate of that burgh. 

27. At Bentley Priory, Stanmore, John 
James Hamilton, the Most Noble the 
Marguis of Abercorn, a Knight of the Gar. 
ter 

At Baleloch, the Rev. William 
buckle, minister of the parish of North 
Uist. 
chant there, in the 84th year of his age. 
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Jan, 28. At Forres, Alexander Frazer, 
Feq. 

40, At Glasgow, Mrs Jean Blair, relict 
ef the deceased Jolin Craig of Auchinairn, 
Esq. 
kb. 2, At Dumfries, Mrs Pew, widow 
ef the late John Pew, Fsq. of Hollowton. 

— At Stonehaven, the iter. Robert Me- 
mess, Episcopal clergyman there, in the 
Olst year of his age, and 64th of his mi- 
Ristry. 

— At Breckorhill, James Carruthers, 
Esq. of Breckonhill. 

3.'At Fdinburgh, Mrs Marjoribanks, wi- 
dow of the late Fdward Marjoribanks, 
Esq. of Lees, Berwickshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Flphinstone 
Primerose, widow of James Rollo, Esq. 
and daughter of the late Sir Archibald 
Primerose, Bart. of Dunipace. 

— In Abbey Street, Dublin, at the ad- 
vanced age of 98 years, in the full posses- 
sion of all her faculties, Eleanor, Dowager 
Lady Palmer, relict of the late Sir Roger 
Palmer, Bart. of Castle Lacken, in the 
county of Mayo, and Ballyshannon, in the 
eounty of Kildare. 

4. At Edinburgh, in the 31st year of his 
age, Mr James Hall Gray, merchant. 

— The Dowager Viscountess Arbuthnott. 

5. At Portland Place, Leith, Mr An- 
drew Galbreath, aged 76, late merchant, 
Leith. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane De Mor- 
gan, relict of Duncan Buchanan, Esq. Sur- 
geon Hon. East India Company's service. 

-- At Kennoway, Mrs Seton, relict of 
faptain David Seton. 

— At Drogheda, the Most Rev. Dr 
O'Reilly, Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, 
and Primate of all Ireland. 

— At Brompton, Colonel Richard 
Fleming, in his 79th year. 

10. At Wilton Burn, near Hawick, Rox- 
burghshire, that well known and worthy 
character, Mr James Hart, farmer, com- 
monly called ‘* Hart of Harts,” aged 65, 
sincerely lamented by a large circle of far- 
mers, friends, and relations. It was said of 
Mr Hart, when 25 years of age, that he 
stood 6 feet 3 inches, and weighed 33 
stones, and was allowed to be the strongest 
man in Scotland since the days of the re- 
nowned Sir William Wallace. 

1}. At Glasgow, in the 49th year of her 
age, Mrs Elizabeth Johnstone, spouse of 
David Machaffie, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 
She was the mother of eighteen children. 

— At Keoldale, in the 78th year of her 
age, Mrs Barbara Mackay, widow of Major 
John Scobie of Mellness. 

12. At Edinburgh, George White, Esq. 
one of the Magistrates of this city, aged 70. 

He has Jeft the following legacies to cha- 
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ritable and pious institutions : Edinburgh 
Bible Society, L. 150; Edinburgh Mis. 
rex Society, L. 150; Edinburgh Gaelic 
School Society, L.. 150; Destitute Sick So. 
ciety, L. 100; Edinburgh Magdalene - 
svlum, L. 100; the Poor of Bristo Stree: 
Congregation, L. 120; the Free School of 
Bristo Congregation, L.. 100 ; Orphan Hos. 
pital of Fdinburgh, L. 50. 

Feb. 12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Catharine 
Dunbar, widow of the late Thomas Wed. 
derburn, Esq. aged 96. 

13. At Dunnichen House, Forfarshire, 
in the 86th year of his age, George Demp- 
ster, Esq. of Dumnichen. In early youth, 
Mr Dempster succeeded to the family es- 
tate; and, during the course of a life ex. 
tended beyond the usual period, exhibited 
in his conduct, on all occasions, the finish- 
ed picture of a complete gentleman. He 
was a scholar, a man of science, an accom- 
plished courtier, and a benevolent man. 
llis very favourable exterior reflected the 
image of the powerful and benevolent mind 
within ; his kindness to his tenants and de- 
pendents, and his extreme courtesy to all, 
were universally acknowledged and ad- 
mired. There was no subject within the 
compass of human knowledge of which he 
was ignorant. The ancient, as well as 
many of the modern languages, were fa- 
miliar to him. He made the tour of Fu- 
rope. The Tearned sent him their works 
to revise, and artists their plans to exa- 
mine, before presenting them to the pub- 
lic. His own printed treatises, and his es- 
says in numerous publications, and espe- 
cially his speeches in Parliament, show 
how profoundly he was skilled in the busi- 
ness of every department of his own cow!- 
try, as well as in what regarded our foreigt: 
relations ; and withal, how much he eve: 
had the benefit of mankind at heart. The va- 
Juable improvement which he suggested ot 
the fisheries, and the inexhaustible trea- 
sure of manure which he discovered in hiv 
own county, will make him be long and 
gratefully remembered. To him agricul- 
ture is indebted for many most important 
and valuable improvements. He had 2 

uliar felicity oF expressing his thoughts 
in writing ; and, in speaking on any m- 
portant subject, his manner, tone of voice, 
good humour, and benevolent look, all 
operated like a charm, and gained on every 
heart. It may be safely said, that no man 
in the present generation has left the world 
more generally and deservedly applauded 
and admired than Mr Dempster of Dun- 
nichen. Mr Dempster was Secretary to 
the most Honourable and Illustrious Order 
of the Thistle, and was the fourth member 
upon the roll of the Faculty of Advocates 

Scotland. 
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